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PREFACE 


*  |  "VIIIS  book  has  been  written  with  the  idea 
I  that  the  information  as  to  the  walks, 
flowers,  excursions,  etc.,  gleaned  little 
by  little  during  the  twelve  years  I  have  known 
the  island,  may  be  of  interest  to  others,  and  show 
them  some  of  the  small  details  which  help  to 
make  Corsica  what  it  is — one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ajaccio 
April,  1922 
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CORSICA 

THE  SCENTED  ISLE 


CHAPTER  I 

AJACCIO  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

AS  a  winter  resort  Ajaccio  is  admirably 
situated,  with  a  southern  exposure  and 
well  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  little  wind  and  the  rainy  season  is  short ; 
a  whole  wet  day  is  practically  unknown.  The 
rains  should  come  in  November  and  December, 
rain  near  the  coast  and  snow  on  the  mountains, 
after  which  the  weather  is  clear  and  sunny  with¬ 
out  being  too  hot.  March  is  sometimes  rather 
rainy,  with  fresh  snow  on  the  hills,  which  renders 
the  high  cols  impassable  for  a  few  days.  The 
best  months  for  touring  are  April  and  May, 
before  the  great  heat  begins.  September  and 
October  are  also  beautiful  months  in  the  higher 
country,  though  still  rather  hot  near  the  coast. 
The  spring  is,  of  course,  the  best  season  for  seeing 
the  flowers. 

Ajaccio  is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions 
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and  walks.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
Corsica,  to  my  mind,  is  the  lack  of  cultivation. 
One  can  walk  where  one  likes,  and  if  by  chance 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  property  or  patch  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  owner  is  quite  willing  to 
give  the  permission.  I  cannot  remember  ever 
being  turned  back  or  ordered  off.  There  is 
usually  a  dog,  which  rushes  out  barking  furiously, 
but  with  the  Corsican  dogs  4  4  their  bark  is  worse 
than  their  bite,”  and  when  spoken  to  they  come 
up  with  wagging  tails,  quite  ready  to  make 
friends.  If,  however,  one  is  bolder  than  the  rest, 
a  stone — always  supposing  the  owner  is  not  in 
sight — is  sufficient  to  send  it  off  post-haste ! 
They  are  sad  cowards,  the  dogs  of  Corsica. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Corsican  country  is 
the  46  maquis.”  This  is  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants  and  shrubs  :  the  winter  strawberry 
(Arbutus  unedo ),  pink  heath,  white  heath  ( Erica 
arborea),  pink  cistus  ( Cistus  albidus),  the  large 
white  cistus  ( Cistus  monspeliensis),  lentiscus 
( Pistacia  lentiscus),  sarsaparilla  ( Smilax  aspera ), 
Phylleria  media ,  myrtle  ( Myrtus  communis ), 
lavender  ( Lavandula  stcechas),  laurestinus 
( Viburnum  laurestinus),  and  honeysuckle  (Loni- 
c era  implexa). 

Most  of  the  plants  in  the  maquis  are  very 
aromatic,  and  their  scent  is  often  smelt  far  out 
at  sea.  The  leaves  of  the  small  white  cistus  are 
very  sticky,  and  especially  so  before  rain.  The 
heath  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  the  roots  are 
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used  to  make  briar  pipes,  “  briar”  being  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  bruybre .  In 
many  villages  there  are  pipe  factories,  where  the 
roots  are  soaked,  boiled,  and  cut  into  rough 
shapes  before  being  sent  to  the  Continent  to  be 
finished  and  polished. 

There  is  a  curious  and  pretty  parasite  often  to 
be  found  growing  on  the  roots.  It  is  Cytinus 
hypocistus,  and  comes  up  as  a  cone-shaped 
growth,  with  red  scales,  from  which  issue  yellow 
or  white  flowers. 

The  myrtle,  which  does  not  grow  in  the  high 
altitudes,  unfortunately  flowers  in  the  summer, 
and  few  visitors  see  it  in  all  its  beauty.  In  early 
summer  and  in  autumn  a  few  sprigs  may  be 
found  sometimes  in  sheltered  corners.  The 
berries  are  made  into  a  clear  white  liqueur,  with  a 
rather  smoky  flavour. 

The  arbutus  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  trees  are  a  blaze  of  yellow  and  red  berries. 
In  some  parts  the  peasants  make  an  eau-de-vie 
from  the  fruit.  One  can  also  make  jam,  but  it 
requires  lemon  or  ginger  to  flavour  it,  for  the 
fruit  alone  is  very  insipid. 

The  season  at  Ajaccio  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  May, 
but  for  anyone  who  does  not  fear  the  heat, 
October  is  a  beautiful  month  near  the  coast. 
The  smaller  maquis  at  that  season  is  burnt  to 
lovely  shades  of  brown  and  orange,  and  the  waste 
places  are  a  blaze  of  yellow  Inula  viscosa  and 
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Adontites  lutea,  of  which  there  is  also  a  pink 
variety.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers — and 
a  somewhat  rare  one — is  in  bloom  then  also,  the 
JJrginea  maritima.  I  only  know  of  two  places 
where  it  grows  wild,  but  some  very  fine  specimens 
can  be  seen  in  the  orange  garden  just  behind 
Napoleon’s  grotto.  How  they  came  there  the 
owner  does  not  know. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  Cyclamen 
Neapolitanum  begins,  wrhich  comes  up  with  no 
leaves,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  small 
valleys  and  under  the  olive  trees.  The  leaves 
come  up  when  the  flowers  are  nearly  over,  and 
are  very  brilliant  green  with  beautiful  light 
markings.  In  grassy  places,  and  often  growing 
with  the  cyclamen,  is  the  pretty  little  orchis 
lady’s-tresses  ( Spiranthes  autumnalis ).  In  the 
maquis  and  down  near  the  sea  grows  the  delicate 
mauve  Sdlla  autumnalis,  and  the  charming  little 
Corsican  snowdrop  ( Leucoium  roseum),  a  bell¬ 
shaped  blossom,  pink  tinged  and  faintly  scented. 
It  is  peculiar  to  Corsica.  At  Piana  in  the  spring 
one  finds  a  flower  closely  resembling  it,  but  pure 
white,  and  with  two  blossoms  on  each  stem  as  a 
rule.  It  is,  I  think,  the  Leucoium  longifolium , 
also  peculiar  to  Corsica. 

The  two  show  excursions  of  Ajaccio  are  to  the 
Chateau  de  la  Punta  and  to  the  I^arata,  though 
to  my  mind  the  latter  is  somewhat  dull  as  regards 
scenery  after  Scudo  is  passed.  The  road  follows 
the  coast  all  the  way,  and  as  far  as  Scudo  is  very 
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pretty,  especially  when  the  almond  trees  are  in 
flower,  and  all  the  grassy  banks  are  yellow  with 
daisies,  Oxalis  cernua  and  Calendula  arvensis. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  almond  blossom, 
white,  pink,  and  a  very  large  white  with  a  purple 
eye.  The  scent  is  delicious,  mingled  with  orange 
blossom  all  along  the  road.  The  blossom  begins 
as  early  as  January  if  the  season  is  mild.  The 
mimosa  begins  about  the  same  time  also.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  the  island,  however,  but  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  a  resident  in 
Ajaccio,  since  when  it  has  spread  and  flourished 
exceedingly.  The  Jardin  Berteau  contains  many 
fine  specimens  and  varieties  of  mimosa.  This 
garden  was  begun  many  years  ago  by  a  French¬ 
man,  and  although  still  unfinished,  is  a  delightful 
place  to  stroll  in,  for  the  views  are  magnificent. 
Monsieur  Berteau  is  a  friend  of  the  English,  and 
delighted  for  them  to  visit  his  garden.  The 
Ajacciens,  I  regret  to  say,  abuse  his  hospitality 
terribly,  breaking  down  the  mimosa  and  carrying 
away  huge  bunches.  There  are  some  very  fine 
palms  there  also,  and  an  exceptionally  large 
specimen  of  the  umbrella  pine  ( Pinus  pined) 
covered  with  large  cones,  the  nuts  of  which  are 
delicious,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  small 
boys  of  the  town.  When  laid  near  a  fire  the 
cones  slowly  open,  and  the  nuts  are  easily 
extracted.  They  are  also  used  in  fancy  cakes, 
and  have  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  almonds. 

Not  far  beyond  the  garden,  on  the  left,  is  a 
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rather  pretty  tree,  which  flowers  in  autumn  and 
has  long  mauve  spikes.  It  is  the  Vitex  agnus- 
castus ,  and  is  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  in  the 
island.  Another  tree  seen  along  this  road  near 
some  of  the  tombs  is  the  mock  orange  blossom 
(Pittosporum  tobira ),  with  its  deliciously  scented 
white  flowers. 

By  the  Greek  chapel  are  splendid  specimens  of 
the  two  prickly  pears  ( Opuntia  ficus  indicus  and 
Opuntia  frutescens).  The  former  is  the  eatable 
variety,  and  has  greyer  leaves  than  the  other,  and 
the  fruit  turns  a  rich  red  when  ripe.  The  flavour 
is  very  insipid  unless  eaten  with  wine  or  lemon 
juice.  The  greener  prickly  pear  seems  more 
prolific,  for  its  fruit  hangs  in  great  clusters.  It  is 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  goats  eating  these 
prickly  plants  with  ease  and  apparent  enjoyment. 
The  yellow  flowers  of  both  varieties  are  very 
attractive,  but  woe  betide  the  luckless  person 
who  attempts  to  gather  them.  They  are 
covered  with  the  finest  of  thorns,  almost 
impossible  to  remove  from  one’s  fingers,  and 
extremely  painful.  Some  years  ago  a  Corsican, 
wishing  for  revenge,  placed  several  prickly 
pears  under  the  sheets  of  his  enemy’s  bed. 
An  extremely  efficient  revenge  without  a 
doubt ! 

In  spring  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  on  the  right 
of  the  road  are  a  blaze  of  yellow  Calycotone 
spinosa ,  mixed  in  some  places  with  purple 
lavender.  This  latter  when  dried  is  excellent 
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for  sachets,  to  keep  moths  away.  The  best  time 
to  gather  it  is  in  the  autumn  before  the  rains, 
when  the  spikes  are  brown  and  dry.  It  has  a 
clean,  not  unpleasant  scent,  rather  like  camphor. 
There  is  also  a  white  lavender,  somewhat  rare, 
and  a  pale  mauve,  which  is  more  curious  than 
pretty. 

The  road  between  the  Greek  chapel  and  the 
large  cemetery  is  bordered  by  private  mortuary 
chapels.  The  Corsican  is  proud,  and  prefers  to 
lie  apart  from  his  fellows.  Every  family  of 
sufficient  means  has  its  private  chapel.  The  old 
cemetery  behind  this  line  of  chapels  is  neglected 
and  overgrown  with  iris,  stock  and  geraniums, 
which  make  a  lovely  patch  of  colour  against 
the  weather-beaten  tombs  and  sombre  cypress 
trees.  There  are  one  or  two  curiously  shaped 
tombs,  somewhat  Moorish  in  design  and  very 
old. 

Although  in  the  matter  of  mourning  and  an 
expensive  chapel  the  Corsican  is  correct  in  every 
way,  the  actual  funeral  of  a  relative  is  sadly 
lacking  in  respect.  The  coffin  is  carried  from  the 
church  to  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  Diamant, 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  waiting  hearse.  The 
driver  whips  up  the  old  horses  to  a  quick  trot, 
and  followed  by  numerous  carriages  containing 
the  mourners  and  their  friends  (all  chatting  gaily 
as  a  rule !)  hurries  off  to  the  cemetery  or  private 
chapel,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  all  is  over,  and  the  hearse  hurrying 
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homewards,  usually  with  two  or  three  old 
labourers  getting  a  lift  to  the  town !  The 
carriages  follow  as  fast  as  possible,  each  trying 
to  pass  the  others,  whips  cracking,  dogs  barking, 
and  coachmen  shouting !  Mourning  for  a  near 
relative  is  worn  as  long  as  ten  years  in  some 
cases,  and  after  a  second  bereavement  colours 
are  discarded  altogether. 

Beyond  the  cemetery  lie  the  once  famous 
orange  gardens  of  Barbicaja,  now  the  property 
of  Monsieur  Coty,  the  well-known  scent-maker. 
Over  the  wall  by  the  gate  hangs  a  mass  of  yellow 
creeper,  Bonsaintgaultia  by  name,  like  clusters  of 
small  yellow  daisies.  It  is  very  effective,  and 
apparently  grows  quickly. 

On  the  shore  opposite  Barbicaja  the  fishermen 
are  usually  pulling  in  their  nets — a  lengthy 
business  with  small  results  as  a  rule,  which  must 
require  infinite  patience.  No  sooner  is  the  great 
net  pulled  in,  and  the  catch  on  its  way  to  market 
(in  a  great  flat  basket  on  the  head  of  a  small  boy), 
than  they  row  out  and  spread  it  again.  There 
never  seems  to  be  much  in  the  nets  but  small  fish 
like  sardines,  yet  I  have  seen  the  fish-market  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  fish,  of  every  size  and 
colour.  The  most  remarkable  perhaps  are  the 
Scorpio,  flame  coloured,  with  &  mass  of  spikes 
and  fins ;  the  Btcasse  de  mer,  grey  and  silver, 
with  a  long  snout  like  the  beak  of  a  woodcock ; 
the  Coq  de  mer,  blue  and  green,  and  very 
difficult  to  catch,  for  his  large  so-called  44  wings  99 
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enable  him  to  fly  out  of  the  nets;  the  Regina, 
of  wonderful  colours  and  marked  with  zig-zag 
stripes ;  the  Murena,  browm  and  yellow,  and 
resembling  a  large  eel;  the  Denti,  largest  fish 
of  all ;  and  the  tiny  Bianchetta,  transparent  little 
fish  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  large  black 
eyes.  After  a  storm  the  fishermen  scoop  them 
off  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  they  are  delicious 
fried  in  batter. 

Just  round  the  point  from  Barbicaja  is  the 
Chalet  Ariadne,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
wrhere  refreshments  can  be  had  in  the  afternoon. 
In  May  the  shore  behind  Ariadne  is  a  sight 
with  magenta  Mesembryanthemum  acinaci - 
forma,  making  a  marvellous  splash  of  colour 
against  the  turquoise  sea  and  distant  hills.  And 
later  still  the  sand  is  covered  with  the  bright  blue 
sea-holly  ( Eryngium  maritimum). 

Sometimes  the  charming  little  bay  between 
Ariadne  and  Scudo,  the  next  point,  has  a  long 
curving  shore  of  white  sand ;  at  other  times  the 
whole  beach  is  covered  with  sea-wrack.  When 
the  sand  is  there,  there  are  little  heaps  of  fine 
shingle  at  intervals,  where  tiny  branches  of  red 
coral  can  be  found,  beautifully  coloured  oper¬ 
culums,  and  the  lovely  mother-of-pearl-lined 
haliotis  shells  or  “  Ears  of  Venus.” 

Sometimes  the  sand  is  strewn  with  what  seem 
to  be  tiny  glass  slippers  perfect  in  shape  and 
detail.  I  cannot  discover  what  these  charming 
little  things  are.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them, 
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as  after  a  time  they  melt  away,  unless  put  in  salt 
water,  in  which  they  become  quite  invisible. 
Small  sponges  lie  everywhere,  and  hundreds  of 
strange  fibre-like  balls,  varying  in  size  from  a 
marble  to  a  tennis-ball.  They  are  made  of  a 
certain  Mediterranean  seaweed,  rolled  up  by  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

Follow  the  beach  round  under  the  garden  wall 
of  Scudo  Villa,  to  where  it  widens  again,  and  the 
rocky  pools  offer  many  fascinating  things. 
Small,  beautifully  marked  fish,  shrimps,  star¬ 
fish,  sea-anemones,  sea-snails,  sea-urchins,  the  fat 
loathsome  sea-slug,  and  occasionally  a  tiny  sky- 
blue  nautilus  comes  sailing  in.  Once  too,  I 
found  an  octopus  lurking  under  a  rock,  but 
having  with  much  difficulty  dislodged  him,  his 
looks  were  so  unprepossessing  that  I  weakly 
allowed  him  to  slip  back  into  the  water  and  make 
his  way  seawards.  The  Corsicans  eat  the 
octopus,  and  say  it  is  excellent,  but  I  never  had 
the  courage  to  try. 

Beyond  Scudo  the  road  is  uninteresting, 
through  maquis-covered  land.  In  half  an  hour 
Vignola  is  reached,  a  small  bergerie  by  the 
road  side,  from  which  a  path  leads  over  the  hills 
to  Pisinale  (three-quarters  of  an  hour).  An¬ 
other  path  leads  to  the  Fountain  of  Trifoglio- 
liccia,  overlooking  the  Valley  of  St.  Antoine, 
and  yet  another  more  to  the  right  leads  up  on 
to  the  ridge  and  joins  the  path  from  Cacalo,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  later. 
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An  old  Genoese  tower  stands  on  the  summit 
of  the  Parata.  A  year  or  so  ago  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  large  white  owl,  the  pet  of  a  sailor  from  the 
signal  station  near  by.  Several  interesting 
plants  grow  on  the  Parata,  including  the  Corsican 
snowdrops,  the  pale  lilac  stock  ( Matthiola 
sinuata),  narcissus,  romulea,  sea-heath  (Frankenia 
hirsuta),  spurge,  sweet  alyssum  ( Alyssum 
maritimum),  the  curry  plant  ( Helichrysum 
stcechas),  the  pink  silene  ( Silene  cericea),  a  small 
yellow  flower  like  a  daisy,  a  pretty  dark  green 
creeping  plant  with  tiny  pink  flowers,  and  a  small 
brown  aristolochia. 

On  the  lies  Sanguinaires  there  are  said  to  be 
many  rare  plants,  one  of  which  is  the  Amorpho- 
jphallus  riviera ,  the  most  curious  and  revolting 
flower  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Tour  d’  Albion  in 
the  Cours  Grandval  (now  the  Ecole  de  Com¬ 
merce),  and  I  saw  it  in  flower  there  a  few  years 
ago.  The  flower,  somewhat  resembling  an 
enormous  arum,  was  over  a  foot  in  length.  The 
outside  of  the  spathe  was  cream  colour,  splashed 
with  dull  purple.  The  inside  was  pinky  purple, 
covered  with  darker  purple  hairs,  and  the  long 
spike  was  also  purple. 

The  lies  Sanguinaires  are  the  private  property 
of  a  Corsican  family.  The  lighthouse  stands  on 
the  largest,  a  semaphore  and  a  ruined  lazaret. 

The  road  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Punta  is  the 
third  turning  to  the  left  off  the  Bastia  road, 
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after  leaving  the  town,  and  passes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stud  farm.  The  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  road  is  Castel  Vecchio,  the  ancient  site 
of  Ajaccio.  For  the  first  twenty  minutes  or 
so  the  road  goes  past  large  market  gardens, 
pretty  enough  when  the  peach  trees  are  in  bloom, 
and  after  passing  under  the  aqueduct  (Pont  du 
Diable),  which  brings  the  Gravona  water  to  the 
town,  begins  to  mount  towards  the  Col  de 
Pruno.  From  there  a  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  Alata,  and  the  castle  road  is  to  the  left  just 
beyond  the  Col.  The  main  road  if  continued 
passes  the  Pozzo  di  Borgo  farm,  a  picturesque 
old  building,  surrounded  by  fine  pasture  land 
and  olive  trees,  and  there  divides,  to  Villanova 
on  the  left  and  the  Cols  of  Carbinica  and  Listin- 
cone  on  the  right.  The  broken-down  iron  gate 
at  the  entrance  to  the  castle  road  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  magnificent  building  to  which 
it  leads !  The  road,  which  is  narrow  and  very 
badly  kept,  mounts  steeply  in  long  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unending  zig-zags  across  the  maquis- 
covered  mountain  side.  A  short  distance  up  one 
passes  the  handsome  mortuary  chapel  of  the 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  family,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village 
which  was  destroyed  by  Corsairs  in  1574. 

For  walkers  there  is  a  much  pleasanter  way, 
which  takes  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  is  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  the  road.  Follow  the  St. 
Antoine  road  (which  is  the  first  to  the  left  after 
passing  the  octroi),  and  after  passing  the  Asile 
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des  Vieillards  turn  to  the  right  towards  the 
chapel  of  St.  Loretto.  From  there  follow  the 
road  to  the  left  (that  to  the  right  leads  back  to 
the  Bastia  road)  along  the  valley.  In  spring  the 
banks  are  a  mass  of  cyclamen  and  the  tiniest  of 
blue  forget-me-nots.  There  are  also  a  few  plants 
of  balm  ( Melittus  melissophyllum) ,  the  only  ones 
I  know  of  near  Ajaccio. 

A  little  farther  on  are  several  plants  with  red 
stems  and  spikes  of  shiny  black  berries,  which 
must  be,  I  think,  a  variety  of  castor-oil  plant. 
After  crossing  the  little  bridge,  leave  the  road, 
for  it  makes  a  long  detour,  and  take  the  path 
straight  ahead,  which  joins  the  road  higher  up. 
Presently,  at  the  point  of  a  zig-zag,  a  road  to  the 
right  leads  past  the  gate  of  Milelli  and  several 
other  properties,  back  to  the  town.  It  is  a 
pretty  road,  with  quantities  of  flowers  in  spring, 
and  makes  a  good  4  ‘  round  ’  ’  for  a  morning  or 
afternoon  walk. 

At  the  next  corner,  by  a  stone  water 
source  with  an  iron  door,  one  must  leave  the 
road  and  take  the  path  to  the  right.  After  a 
few  minutes  one  passes  a  little  fountain  on 
the  left,  and  then  the  path  crosses  a  road 
which  comes  from  Casteluccio  to  Milelli  on  the 
right,  the  country-house  of  the  Bonapartes.  It 
is  a  typical  Corsican  house,  with  an  outside 
staircase. 

Few  people  trouble  to  visit  Milelli,  yet  to  my 
mind  it  is  more  interesting  than  the  town  house, 
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which  many  say  is  not  the  original  building. 
Milelli  is  now  occupied  by  peasants,  and  naturally 
has  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  fine  rooms 
or  antique  furniture.  Still  it  is  a  good  example  of 
an  old  Corsican  house,  and  one  can  see  the  tiny 
room  occupied  by  Napoleon,  where  was  written 
the  famous  discourse  against  Matteo  Butafoco. 

At  Milelli  also  Letizia  Bonaparte  and  her 
children  took  refuge  during  the  Paolist  riots, 
before  fleeing  to  join  Napoleon  at  the  Capitello 
tower  at  the  farther  side  of  the  Campodiloro. 

The  path  presently  cuts  through  the  Domaine 
d’Olmo,  a  white  house  on  the  right,  with 
beautiful  orange  trees,  and  leads  on  through 
olive  woods.  In  spring  this  path  is  a  blaze  of 
flowers  :  cyclamen,  lavender,  cistus,  laurestinus, 
deep  blue  lupins,  vetch,  viper’s  bugloss,  orchis, 
coronilla  and  Cytisus  trifolium . 

One  leaves  the  shade  of  the  olive  trees  to  come 
out  on  an  open  path  crossing  the  bare  mountain 
side,  where  the  once  beautiful  maquis  is  reduced 
to  twisted  and  blackened  roots  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  fires  of  the  summer.  Half-way  across  is  a 
small  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  bracken,  and 
masses  of  the  beautiful  Borrago  laociflora.  This 
dainty  little  blue  flower  unfortunately  fades 
almost  directly  when  picked.  ( 

A  little  way  beyond,  the  track  becomes  very 
steep  and  stony  for  a  time.  A  path  to  the  right 
leads  down  to  the  road  near  the  chapel.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  path  becomes  less  steep,  and  is 
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bordered  by  magnificent  arbutus  trees.  In 
November  they  are  at  their  best,  a  blaze  of  red 
and  orange  berries,  standing  out  in  sharp  relief 
against  a  background  of  snowy  hills.  The  path 
joins  the  road  near  an  old  ruin,  and  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  if  desired. 
It  is  considerably  shorter — if  somewhat  steeper 
— than  the  road,  which  makes  a  long  detour 
before  reaching  the  castle. 

The  so-called  English  garden  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  real  thing,  but  it  has,  nevertheless, 
some  interesting  shrubs  and  trees,  including 
mauve  and  white  lilac,  which  is  rather  rare  in 
Corsica,  and  pink  acacia. 

Under  the  chestnut  trees  the  sweet  violets 
grow  in  masses,  mixed  with  the  paler  dog  violets 
and  pink  cyclamen.  Later  in  the  season  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  yellow  orchis  Sambucina, 
and  orchis  palustris,  of  every  shade  and  variety, 
from  deepest  purple  to  palest  mauve,  pink  and 
white.  After  them  come  the  narcissus,  and 
later  still  pink  foxgloves,  and  quantities  of  the 
beautiful  white  lily  Pancratium  illyricum . 

It  is  well  worth  doing  the  extra  little  climb 
to  the  Punta.  The  path  begins  by  a  wired-in 
orchard  just  before  the  battlemented  water 
tower.  It  zig-zags  up  past  two  rustic  fountains, 
where  the  grass  is  a  mass  of  cyclamen  and 
celandines,  over  a  low  broken  wall  on  to  a  little 
grassy  plateau,  which  is  a  mass  of  flowers  in  the 
orchis  time.  From  there  it  leads  up  through 
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small  maquis  to  the  summit.  (It  is  the  small 
track  to  the  right,  not  the  broad  one  leading 
towards  pine  trees.)  On  a  clear  day  the 
panorama  is  magnificent,  the  whole  line  of  snow- 
covered  mountains  from  Cinto  to  the  Incudine, 
and  range  after  range  of  smaller  hills.  I  have 
not  given  an  account  of  the  castle  or  its  history, 
as  that  can  be  found  in  any  guide-book. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Punta  one  can  cut 
down  across  the  slopes  to  the  reservoir,  near  the 
ancient  penitentiary  of  Casteluccio,  and  from 
there  past  the  buildings  to  the  road  by  the  small 
bridge  which  was  passed  on  the  way  up. 

All  the  slopes  round  the  castle  are  excellent 
for  quail  shooting  in  January.  Masses  of 
Daphne  gnidium  grow  there,  and  the  quail  come 
to  feed  on  its  orange  berries.  This  plant  is  also 
used  by  poachers,  who  throw  it  into  the  streams 
to  poison  the  water,  and  enable  them  to  catch 
the  trout  more  easily. 

The  Punta  is  a  great  rendezvous  for  the 
hunters  of  wild  boar,  and  so  is  the  maquis  near 
the  Parata.  Sunday  is  the  favourite  day,  when 
they  congregate  with  dogs  of  every  size  and 
breed.  I  once  met  a  dignified  and  very  bandy¬ 
legged  bull-dog  and  a  minute  fox  terrier  return¬ 
ing  from  the  hunt  in  company  with  other  (more 
or  less)  mongrel  shooting  dogs ! 

Sunday,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  day  to  walk  in 
the  maquis.  It  is  the  one  day  when  anyone  can 
shoot  without  a  licence,  and  the  Corsican  being 
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a  keen  but  somewhat  wild  shot,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  receive  the  shot  intended  for  the 
wily  blackbird  that  he  is  stalking  with  such  care. 

The  path  past  the  water  tower  goes  to 
Villanova  (one  and  a  half  hours),  joining  the 
main  road  a  little  distance  from  the  village. 
Villanova  is  a  pretty  little  place,  with  several 
small  hamlets  on  hills  round  about.  The 
inhabitants  are  not  used  to  visitors.  The  first 
time  we  ventured  there,  every  child  in  the 
place  turned  out  and  followed  us  about,  until 
finally  routed  by  an  aged  crone  who  hit  them 
over  the  head  with  a  large  wooden  spoon !  I 
have  been  again  since  then,  and  they  were  better 
behaved.  One  of  our  party  having  a  camera, 
the  entire  population  passed  its  time  posing  in 
groups,  usually  completely  obscuring  the 
picturesque  houses  he  wished  to  photograph. 

Alata  is  another  village  quite  worth  visiting. 
It  is  a  wTalk  of  about  two  hours.  Just  after  the 
road  branches  at  the  Col  de  Pruno,  one  passes 
the  dilapidated  old  Chateau  de  Mattone,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pozzo  di  Borgo  family. 

When  the  road  reaches  a  little  col  from  where 
one  can  see  the  Gravona  valley,  there  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  village,  a  path  leading  to  the  left, 
which  joins  the  road  higher  up  near  a  chapel. 
Near  the  village  cross  are  some  very  pretty  trees, 
the  4 4  Clavalier  des  Indes,”  which  in  autumn  has 
clusters  of  pale  yellow  cherry-like  fruit. 

The  village  is  in  a  very  sheltered  position,  with 
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a  fine  open  view  over  Ajaccio.  It  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  built  the 
chateau,  and  also  the  scene  of  Prosper  Merimee’s 
book,  64  Matteo  Falcone.” 

The  women  make  very  pretty  fancy  baskets, 
and  the  large  flat  hats  which  are  now,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  dying  out.  On  the  road  from  Ajaccio  one 
sometimes  meets  a  group  of  Alata  women  wear¬ 
ing  their  flat  straw  hats,  and  sitting  placidly 
knitting  on  their  tiny  donkeys,  while  those 
animals  meander  slowly  homewards. 

At  Alata  the}^  also  make  delicious  44  imbroc- 
ciata  ”  cakes,  made  of  the  “broccia”  cheese, 
and  vastly  better  than  those  of  the  fashionable 
cake  shops  in  Ajaccio. 

The  village  church  contains  a  curious  old  cross, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Crucifixion — dice, 
sponge,  crown  of  thorns,  rope,  hammer,  nails, 
ladder,  spear,  all  are  there,  and  even  the  cock 
that  crowed ! 

A  mule  path  behind  the  church  leads  up  to  the 
old  Alata,  now  a  handful  of  ruined  houses,  yellow 
with  lichen,  and  beyond  them  on  the  ridge  there 
is  a  fine  view  over  Cargese  and  the  mountains. 
In  the  valley  at  one’s  feet  lies  the  little  hamlet 
of  Benedetto,  and  I  believe  a  path  goes  down 
to  it,  but  I  have  never  tried  to  reach  it  that  way. 
The  easier  way  is  by  the  road  to  the  Col  de 
Carbinica,  and  takes  two  and  a  half  hours. 

From  the  old  Alata  a  path  runs  northwards 
to  a  solitary  white  house  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
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valley.  From  there  one  can  descend  the  valley, 
and  passing  through  the  pretty  hamlet  of 
Renuchieto,  continue  the  path  through  undulat¬ 
ing  maquis  land  to  the  Bastia  road  near  the  Col 
de  Stiletto  (five  kilometres  from  Ajaccio) ;  or 
by  keeping  more  to  the  right  and  over  a  rocky 
ridge  one  can  return  to  Ajaccio  by  the  winding 
road  which  joins  the  Bastia  road  by  the  Chateau 
Baciocchi,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  town. 

Another  way  of  returning  is  to  retrace  one’s 
steps  to  the  little  col  on  the  road  (where  the 
short  cut  began)  and  take  a  path  to  the  left,  lead¬ 
ing  down  into  a  narrow’  valley.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  path  joins  that  of  Renuchietto, 
leaving  the  hamlet  to  the  left,  and  either  of  the 
ways  described  above  can  be  followed. 

The  village  of  Afa  also  makes  a  good  object 
for  a  walk,  and  is  about  two  hours  from  Ajaccio. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  place,  and  quite  unlike  the 
usual  Corsican  village,  owing  to  the  cultivation 
all  round  it.  The  people  are  hardworking  it 
seems,  and  grow  quantities  of  peas,  beans,  and 
other  vegetables  for  the  market.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  village  are  the  masses  of  prickly 
pears,  usually  covered  with  ripening  fruit.  As 
a  background  the  village  has  the  great  red  rocks 
of  Monte  Gozzi. 

To  reach  Afa  one  must  follow  the  Bastia  road 
as  far  as  Mezzavia,  then  turn  to  the  left  under 
the  aqueduct,  along  the  Piana  road.  About 
four  kilometres  along  it,  the  road  to  Afa  branches 
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off  to  the  right.  One  can  return  another  way 
by  following  the  road  through  the  village;  in 
half  an  hour  the  road  descends  into  the  Gravona 
valley,  joining  the  Bastia  road  at  about  nine 
kilometres  from  Ajaccio. 

For  good  walkers  the  Monte  Gozzi  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  excursion.  If  possible,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  drive  as  far  as  the  Col  de  Listincone,  or  even 
up  to  the  village  of  Appietto,  for  the  sixteen 
kilometres  of  road  is  not  particularly  interesting. 

Appietto  is  a  very  straggling  village,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  hamlets.  One  can  walk  over  to 
Valle  de  Mezzana  by  the  Bocca  la  Foce,  and  then 
on  to  the  station  of  Mezzana  and  take  the  train 
to  Ajaccio. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  the  path  to  Monte 
Gozzi  begins  behind  the  first  hamlet,  and  after 
the  first  twenty  minutes  or  so  runs  fairly  level 
along  the  ridge,  and  on  to  a  grassy  plateau  a 
little  below  the  summit.  It  takes  about  an  hour 
from  Appietto.  Monte  Gozzi  is  a  curious  place 
with  great  precipices  and  narrow  rocky  ravines. 
On  the  summit  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 
can  still  be  seen.  It  must  have  been  a  superb 
position,  dominating  the  entire  valley. 

Unless  a  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  village,  one 
can  cut  down  across  the  maquis-covered  ridge  to 
the  left  of  Gozzi  on  to  the  Valle  de  Mezzana  road 
in  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  from  there  to  the 
Bastia  road  at  Mezzana  station  (twelve  kilometres 
from  Ajaccio).  And  here,  I  must  say,  that  if 
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you  ever  ask  the  way  of  a  peasant  or  shepherd,  it 
does  not  do  to  follow  their  advice  too  closely.  As 
a  rule  they  are  extraordinarily  ignorant  even  of 
the  country  round  their  native  village.  The 
Corsican  also  never  gives  one  credit  for  being 
able  to  find  one’s  way  about.  He  thinks  that 
anything  narrower  than  a  route  nationale  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  tourist  to  wander  on.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  told,  66  Yes,  there  is  a  path — 
but  not  for  vous  autres ,”  and  on  following  it  I 
have  almost  invariably  found  a  well  marked  path. 
The  peasants  also  never  get  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  a  woman  walking  alone.  4  4  You  are 
alone  and  you  are  not  afraid?  ”  they  cry.  44  How 
courageous  you  are  !  ’  ’  and  yet  almost  in  the  same 
breath  they  will  assure  you  that  you  could  walk 
alone  from  the  Cap  to  Bonifacio  in  perfect  safety. 

A  charming  spot  which  few  people  know  of  is 
the  Port  Provencal  in  the  Gulf  of  Lava.  The 
road  to  Villanova  is  followed  to  where  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  right.  About  ten  minutes 
down  this  side  road  a  path  leads  to  the  right, 
across  the  slope  of  a  maquis-covered  hill,  and 
down  past  a  bergerie  (shepherd’s  hut)  to  the 
shore,  which  is  three  hours  from  Ajaccio.  The 
Port — a  tiny  cove — is  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
shore,  under  a  rocky  point  on  which  stands  the 
tower  of  Pelusella. 

When  the  days  lengthen  there  are  several 
excursions  to  places  up  the  line  that  can  be 
done.  A  very  beautiful  one  is  the  walk  from 
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Vizzavona  over  the  Col  and  down  to  Bocognano 
(twelve  kilometres)  where  the  half -past  four  train 
can  be  taken  back  to  Ajaccio. 

From  Mezzana  station  one  can  vralk  to  Valle 
de  Mezzana  (eight  kilometres),  a  charming  little 
place  among  olive  trees,  and  from  there  up  to 
the  Col  de  Lusorio  overlooking  the  Liamone 
valley,  and  back  by  the  road  to  Sarrola 
Carcopino  (three  kilometres  from  the  Col). 
From  Mezzana  village  to  the  Col  takes  half  an 
hour.  If  preferred,  one  can  go  directly  to 
Sarrola  by  a  path  from  the  village  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  From  Sarrola  back  to  the 
station  is  nine  kilometres. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  one  can 
reach  Cuttoli  Corticchiato  (nine  kilometres). 
The  road  is  somewhat  steep,  but  the  views  are 
beautiful,  and  the  village  charmingly  situated 
among  chestnut  trees.  Just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  village  a  path  to  the  right  leads  over  a 
green  col  and  down  the  valley  behind  Monte 
Aragnasco  to  the  Bastelica  road,  which  it  joins 
about  two  kilometres  from  Ponte  de  la  Pietra 
(five  kilometres  from  Bastelicaccia,  and  about 
sixteen  from  Ajaccio). 

Half  the  population  of  Cuttoli  Corticchiato  is 
Protestant  and  half  Catholic,  and  the  two 
churches  stand  but  a  little  way  apart,  as  if 
defying  one  another.  Four  kilometres  farther 
on  lies  Peri,  a  most  attractive  little  place  at  the 
foot  of  rocky  crags,  with  beautiful  chestnut 
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trees.  A  path  behind  the  church  descends  in 
one  hour  to  Carbuccia  station. 

Another  good  round  is  from  Ucciani  station, 
up  through  the  village,  on  to  Carbuccia  (four 
kilometres  from  Ucciani)  and  down  to  Carbuccia 
or  Mezzana  station.  Carbuccia  station  is  seven 
kilometres  from  its  village.  So  many  Corsican 
villages  are  miles  from  their  stations,  and  many 
- — as  in  the  case  of  Carbuccia — are  nearer  to  that 
of  another  village  than  to  their  own.  Mezzana 
station  is  nine  kilometres  from  that  of  Carbuccia, 
and  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  walk  along  the 
track  by  the  line,  as  the  main  road  winds  con¬ 
siderably,  and  also  is  much  lower,  with  fewer 
mountain  views.  From  Carbuccia  station  there 
is  a  beautiful  walk  up  to  the  Col  de  Tartavello 
(fourteen  kilometres)  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Cruzzini.  One  passes  through  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Vero  (seven  kilometres)  from 
where  there  is  an  excellent  short  cut  which 
anyone  will  point  out.  Beyond  Vero  the  road 
mounts  through  a  pine  forest  with  magnificent 
views.  From  the  station  to  the  Col  (by  the 
short  cut)  takes  three  hours. 

A  very  favourite  walk  of  mine  is  to  Pisinale. 
The  easiest  way,  I  think,  is  to  go  to  Vignola  on 
the  Parata  road,  and  then  take  the  path  over 
the  hills  (one  hour).  When  the  path  divides  a 
few  minutes  beyond  Vignola,  one  must  take  the 
one  to  the  left.  The  one  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  fountain  of  Trifoglioliccia. 
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Another  way  of  going  is  by  the  Col  of 
St.  Antoine.  The  best  way  to  the  Col  is  to 
follow  the  (walking)  road  to  the  Punta  as  far 
as  the  small  bridge,  and  then  follow  the  path 
to  the  left  through  the  fields  past  ilex  woods. 
One  joins  the  road  just  before  the  Penitentiary 
of  St.  Antoine  (which  was  in  reality  the  barracks 
for  the  guards  of  Casteluccio).  The  road  to  the 
right  leads  up  to  Casteluccio,  and  on  the  left 
to  Salario. 

Just  past  the  St.  Antoine  buildings,  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  near  a  tank,  a  short  cut  leads 
up  past  some  eucalyptus  trees  and  through 
maquis  to  the  Col.  It  is  rather  stony  at  first, 
but  soon  improves,  and  is  much  shorter  than 
the  road  and  less  steep. 

On  the  Col  is  a  small  chapel,  and  a  bergerie 
not  far  off.  On  the  17th  January,  the  feast  of 
St.  Antoine,  all  Ajaccio  assembles  on  the  Col. 
There  is  a  procession,  Mass,  and  a  distribution 
of  blessed  bread — tiny  round  loaves  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bun. 

All  the  beggars  of  the  town  line  the  short 
cut,  and  reap  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
from  the  devout  pilgrims.  Every  available 
vehicle  plies  to  and  fro  from  the  town,  crowded 
to  overflowing. 

Mass  over,  the  real  business  of  the  day  begins. 
Fires  are  lit,  and  food  cooked — for  weeks  after¬ 
wards  the  grass  is  strewn  with  sea-urchin  shells, 
broken  bottles,  orange  skins  and  other  debris ! 
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After  dejeuner,  the  horribly  cruel  sport  (if  sport 
it  can  be  called)  of  chicken  shooting  commences. 
The  wretched  birds  are  tied  to  the  rocks,  and 
whoever  succeeds  in  killing  it  takes  the  mangled 
remains  as  a  prize. 

From  the  chapel  a  path  descends  the  valley 
towards  the  sea,  sometimes  through  maquis, 
sometimes  under  olive  trees,  very  winding  but 
always  beautiful. 

Pisinale  (sometimes  called  Capo  di  Feno) 
consists  of  a  small  chapel  and  a  few  picturesque 
old  houses,  and  belongs  to  the  Cuneo  family, 
who  have  a  quaint  little  house  there  on  the  edge 
of  the  village.  The  surrounding  maquis  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  wild  boar,  which  does 
great  damage  to  the  cultivated  land.  Not  long 
ago  they  were  so  numerous  and  destructive  that 
one  was  allowed  to  destroy  them  by  any  means 
possible — rather  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
a  few  years  earlier,  when  for  every  one  brought 
to  the  Prefecture,  the  hunter  received  fifty 
francs ! 

There  is  a  delightful  beach,  twenty  minutes 
from  the  village,  with  tamarisk  trees  near  by. 
If  one  follows  the  beach  to  the  left  there  are 
numerous  little  sandy  coves,  and  the  grassy 
ground  bordering  them  is  a  sheet  of  dark  purple 
romulea  in  spring,  mixed  with  pink  silene,  and 
the  moss-like  creeping  plant  found  also  on  the 
Parata.  The  coast  here  is  extraordinarily  beauti¬ 
ful,  with  the  turquoise  blue  sea,  the  long  wThite 
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shore,  and  the  rising  ground  in  front  a  mass  of 
silver-grey  curry  plant,  with  dark  green  maquis 
beyond,  and  the  towering  rocks  of  Monte  Lisa 
as  a  background. 

The  best  way  back  is  by  Vignola,  for  the 
ascent  to  the  little  Col  is  shorter  than  up  to 
St.  Antoine. 

From  Pisinale  there  is  a  path  leading  over  to 
Villanova  in  one  hour. 

From  Ajaccio  to  the  Col  of  St.  Antoine  takes 
one  and  a  half  hours,  and  from  there  to  Pisinale 
one  hour. 

One  of  the  nicest  places  near  Ajaccio  is  the 
Campodiloro,  the  flat  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
bay,  with  a  long  sandy  beach  stretching  to 
the  Tour  de  Capitello.  It  gets  its  name  from 
the  masses  of  yellow  genista  which  blooms  there 
in  the  late  spring,  and  turns  it  into  a  veritable 
4 6  field  of  gold.” 

To  get  to  the  Campodiloro  one  can  take  the 
omnibus — called  a  tramway  in  Ajaccio — which 
starts  every  hour  from  outside  the  Caserne  at 
the  corner  of  the  Cours  Napoleon.  It  is  a 
ramshackle  conveyance,  and  the  best  seat  is  by 
the  driver,  for  the  inside  is  usually  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  is  moreover  apparently  elastic,  for 
no  matter  how  full,  no  prospective  passenger  is 
ever  turned  away !  The  progress  through  the 
town  is  leisurely,  for  the  driver  executes  various 
commissions  for  friends  outside  the  town,  and 
many  and  varied  are  the  bundles  handed  in,  or 
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deposited  at  gateways  all  along  the  route. 
Half  an  hour,  however,  usually  suffices  to  land 
one  at  the  terminus,  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph 
on  the  Sartene  road.  A  small  and  convenient 
buvette  near  by  is  often  the  reason  for  the 
tramway’s  lapse  from  punctuality  on  the  return 
journey ! 

From  the  terminus  you  can  either  follow  the 
main  road,  and  cross  the  second  bridge  over  the 
railway  (about  fourteen  minutes  walk),  straight 
on  to  the  beach,  or  you  can  cross  the  first 
railway  bridge,  and  follow  the  path  round 
the  Aspreto  point.  It  is  the  pleasanter  way, 
I  think,  being  nearly  level.  The  path  passes 
the  old  Lazaretto  on  the  left,  a  picturesque  old 
place  well  worth  visiting  if  the  present  owner 
permits.  In  former  times  all  visitors  to  the 
island  were  landed,  and  obliged  to  pass  a  certain 
time  in  quarantine.  All  food  was  handed  in 
from  outside  through  a  small  window  in  the 
outer  wall.  In  summer  the  tiny  cell-like  rooms 
must  have  been  almost  unbearable.  Even  in 
winter  the  inner  courtyard  and  rooms  were 
uncomfortably  warm  from  the  sun  beating  down 
on  the  stone  walls  of  the  small  enclosure  the 
last  time  I  visited  the  place.  The  small  garden 
in  front  is  a  mass  of  pink  belladonna  lilies  in 
October. 

A  little  farther  on  the  right  is  the  Wireless 
Station.  In  calm  weather  there  are  usually 
many  small  boats  close  in  to  the  shore,  with 
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men  fishing  for  sea-urchins  with  long  spiked 
sticks. 

The  sea-urchin  is  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Corsicans,  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  the 
street  corners.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a 
peasant  buy  a  dozen  or  so  from  a  street  vendor, 
and  sit  down  on  the  curb-stone  to  enjoy  his 
purchase.  On  Easter  Sunday  whole  families 
spend  the  day  on  the  rocks,  fishing  for  sea- 
urchins,  which  they  eat  with  bread,  washed 
down  with  red  wine.  In  the  shallow  pools  are 
sea-anemones  also,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
delicious  fried  in  batter. 

Just  before  a  small  cottage  on  rising  ground 
near  the  beach,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  path,  and 
wralk  round  the  point  on  the  rocks,  straight  on 
to  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Campodiloro.  After 
stormy  weather  the  beach  is  usually  strewn  with 
many  beautiful,  and  sometimes  rare,  shells. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  are  the  little  fan  shells 
(pecten)  of  every  shade  of  red,  mauve,  pink, 
yellow  and  orange;  the  curious  prickly  murex, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their 
famous  dye,  the  purple  of  Tyre;  the  large, 
beautifully  polished  cowry  (Cyprsea  lurida), 
which  is  very  rare ;  the  pure  white  Pecten 
Jacobsens  or  pilgrim’s  cockleshell;  and  the  rare 
Capulus  ungaricus,  shaped  like  a  Phrygian 
cap. 

A  shell  which  is  not  very  common  also  is  the 
Chlamys  glabra ,  and  it  is  exclusively  Mediter- 
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ranean.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  most 
wonderfully  coloured. 

Among  the  commoner  varieties  of  shells  are 
Noah’s  ark  ( Area  Noe),  elephant’s  tusks 
(Dentalium  vulgar e),  the  beautifully  marked 
Natica  Josephinia,  pelican’s  feet  ( Aporrhais 
pes-pelecani ),  the  prickly  Cardium,  the  shiny 
brown  Meretrix  chione ,  razor  shells  (solen),  and 
many  others,  of  which  the  names  are  unknown 
to  me. 

Those  not  interested  in  shells  will  do  well  to 
walk  a  little  farther  inland,  where  the  ground 
is  firmer  and  less  tiring.  The  whole  way  along 
the  views  are  beautiful,  but  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  beach,  where 
the  Prunelli  river  joins  the  sea.  There  is  a  small 
lagoon  there,  and  in  spring  the  buds  of  the  trees 
on  the  banks  have  a  golden  tinge,  the  reeds  are 
all  brown  and  orange,  and  the  snow-covered 
mountains  are  reflected  in  the  calm  blue  water. 

The  Prunelli  is  just  too  wide  and  deep  to 
wade  across,  and  the  sands  at  the  mouth  are 
shifting  and  dangerous.  Therefore,  to  reach  the 
Capitello  tower,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  point 
just  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  one  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  Sartene  road  sixteen  kilometres 
inland  to  Pisciatello,  where  there  is  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Prunelli.  From  there  the  road 
winds  back  towards  the  coast,  and  is  extremely 
pretty  with  fine  cork  trees  in  places.  In  spring 
there  are  narcissus  and  cyclamen  by  the  roadside, 
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and  the  marshy  fields  are  a  mass  of  yellow  iris 
(Iris  prendacorus)  and  mauve  orchis  ( Orchis 
laxiflora).  About  forty  minutes  from  Piscia- 
tello,  one  leaves  the  road  for  a  path  leading 
across  open  fields  to  the  tower.  The  main  road 
goes  to  Porticchio,  a  vine-growing  hamlet,  and 
farther  still  is  Chiavari,  both  pleasant  drives. 
The  Plage  d’Agosta,  a  little  way  beyond 
Porticchio,  is  also  good  for  shells,  and  in  the 
marshy  ground  near  by  are  tiny  tortoises. 

The  beach  by  the  Capitello  tower  is  a  mass 
of  lilac  stock,  yellow-horned  poppies  ( Glaucium 
flavum),  silene,  and  a  small  greenish  bush 
( Helianthemum  halimifolium )  which  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  and  has  a  pretty  yellow  flower  with 
a  purple  centre.  It  grows  in  quantities  near 
Bonifacio,  but  this  is  the  only  place  I  know  of 
near  Ajaccio.  This  side  of  the  gulf  is  where  the 
great  Pina  shells  grow.  The  fishermen  slip  a 
loop  of  wire  over  the  shells,  and  pull  them  up 
with  a  jerk.  A  tuft  of  silky  threads  attaches 
the  shell  to  the  sea-bed,  and  can  be  used  for 
weaving,  I  believe.  Some  of  the  shells  are  over 
a  metre  in  length,  with  the  most  lovely  lining 
of  mother-of-pearl. 

To  return  to  the  Campodiloro.  At  the  end 
near  the  river  are  enormous  bushes  of  lentiscus 
and  myrtle,  and  old  lichen-covered  bushes  of 
blackthorn  ( Prunus  spinosa),  which  are  a  lovely 
sight  when  in  flower,  standing  up  white  and 
feathery  against  the  blue  hills.  The  hedges  are 
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beautiful  also  with  wild  vines,  dog  roses,  and  the 
tall  reeds  ( Arundo  donaoc).  On  the  sandier 
ground  grows  a  tiny  star-like  romulea  ( Romulea 
columnx ),  silene,  stock,  sedum  rubens,  yellow¬ 
horned  poppies  and  blue  sea-holly. 

Nearer  the  Sartene  road  the  ground  is  more 
marshy,  and  there  is  excellent  snipe  shooting. 
Duck,  teal,  partridges  and  woodcock  are  also 
found,  and  hares,  which  are  smaller  and  darker 
than  those  on  the  Continent.  The  woodcock 
arrive  in  November,  and  curiously  enough 
have  a  habit  of  returning  each  year  to  the  same 
places. 

Many  of  the  fields  near  the  level  crossing 
are  now  ploughed  up  and  used  for  tobacco 
growing. 

The  Campodiloro  was  once  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  fight.  Twenty-one  shepherds  of 
Bastelica  established  themselves  there  with 
their  flocks.  The  Genoese,  wishing  to  expel 
them,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  drive 
them  out.  They  met  near  the  Fort  d’Aspreto, 
and  so  desperately  did  the  shepherds  fight,  that 
the  Genoese  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  a  mile.  Reinforcements, 
three  hundred  strong,  were  landed  on  the 
shore  behind  the  gallant  resisters,  who  found 
themselves  surrounded.  Only  one  shepherd 
came  alive  out  of  the  last  terrible  struggle.  The 
Genoese,  before  executing  him,  compelled  him 
to  march  through  the  town,  surrounded  by  men 
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carrying  the  heads  of  six  of  his  relatives  on 
spikes. 

At  the  level  crossing  on  the  Campodiloro, 
there  is  a  very  convenient  halte  for  the  train, 
most  useful  when  one  wants  to  do  a  long  walk 
in  this  direction,  for  it  saves  six  kilometres  of 
rather  dull  road,  if  one  takes  the  early  train  as 
far  as  there. 

There  is  a  charming  walk  from  the  halte , 
through  the  fields  by  the  side  of  the  line  to 
Caldaniccia.  The  views  are  superb,  and  the 
fields  are  a  sight  when  the  asphodels  are  in  flower. 
They  grow  so  tall  and  so  thickly  that  I  have 
seen  men  mowing  them  down  in  heaps.  The 
path  begins  just  the  other  side  of  the  level 
crossing  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  hour’s 
walk  from  the  omnibus  terminus)  on  the  left, 
through  a  gate.  Just  before  arriving  at  Cald¬ 
aniccia  with  its  magnificent  eucalyptus  trees, 
one  must  climb  up  on  to  the  line,  as  there  is  no 
means  of  crossing  the  wide  stream  which  flows 
at  the  end  of  the  fields.  It  takes  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  through  the  fields.  From 
Caldaniccia  one  can  return  by  the  Bastia  road, 
through  Mezzavia.  The  road  leading  to  the 
Bastia  road  is  behind  the  house  which  stands 
on  a  small  hill  to  the  left  of  the  station.  One 
can  also  return  by  a  rather  pretty  little 
valley,  through  which  runs  the  stream  already 
mentioned,  in  which  case  one  must  cross  the 
line  and  descend  on  the  farther  side  (before 
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crossing  the  railway  bridge  which  leads  into  the 
station). 

There  are  warm  springs  at  Caldaniccia;  the 
bath  house  is  just  behind  the  station,  and  sadly 
in  need  of  repair.  There  are  excellent  springs 
all  over  the  island  which — given  proper  exploita¬ 
tion  and  good  accommodation  for  the  visitors — 
could  rival  any  of  those  on  the  Continent.  But 
the  Corsican  is  a  lazy  soul,  he  will  not  trouble  to 
work  his  land,  neither  will  he  permit  a  foreigner 
to  do  so,  so  the  rich  land  remains  uncultivated, 
the  excellent  springs  unknown,  and  the  various 
mines  un worked. 

A  pretty  walk,  and  a  good  place  to  see  the 
maquis  in  perfection,  is  along  the  ridge  from 
Cacalo,  the  hill  behind  the  garden  of  Monsieur 
Berteau.  The  path  begins  between  the  garden 
and  the  gas  works,  and  for  the  first  twenty 
minutes  is  somewhat  steep.  Once  the  Col  de 
Cacalo  is  reached  the  path  runs  nearly  level. 
Half-way  up  the  steep  part  there  is,  or  was,  a 
bush  of  primrose-coloured  cistus,  which  is  very 
rare.  I  once  saw  another  bush  in  flower  in  the 
Inzecca  near  Ghisoni. 

A  ruined  chapel  stands  farther  up,  with  a  fig 
tree  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  coffins  lying 
broken  and  decayed  amid  the  human  bones  they 
once  contained. 

From  the  Col  a  path  to  the  right  follows 
round  the  valley,  past  an  old  bergerie  where 
stands  the  Tete  de  Mort,  a  huge  rock  resembling 
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a  skull,  and  presently  joins  the  path  of  the 
Bois  Communal.  Another  path  mounts  in 
zig-zags  to  the  road  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
made  by  the  German  prisoners,  not  far  from 
Salario. 

The  path  straight  ahead  is  level,  and  all  sorts 
of  flowers  grow  along  it  in  the  different  seasons. 
In  February  there  are  masses  of  mauve  crocus 
( Crocus  versicolor),  pale  pinky  mauve  scillas 
( Scilla  Corsica ),  and  the  quaint  little  adder’s 
tongue  fern  ( Ophioglossum ). 

After  them  come  the  orchis,  every  shade  and 
variety  of  Orchis  palustris;  serapias  large  and 
small,  of  every  shade  of  red,  pink,  and  cream ; 
Orchis  mono,  Orchis  papilionacea,  and  Orchis 
Coriophora .  Later  still  comes  the  pale  yellow 
Helianthevium  tuberaria,  Genista  horrida,  ruta, 
Thymus  herba  barona,  Erythrsea  maritima, 
Phagnalon  saxatile,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

At  the  next  little  col  where  the  path  begins 
to  descend,  a  path  on  the  right  leads  up  into  a 
little  valley  not  far  below  the  end  of  the  German 
road. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  path  divides,  that  to 
the  left  descends  in  long  “  lacets  ”  behind  the 
cemetery,  and  on  to  the  Parata  road.  It  is 
the  path  to  the  right  that  one  must  follow.  In 
half  an  hour  one  reaches  the  Fountaine  des 
Coppetti,  under  some  pines. 

(Behind  the  fountain  a  path  zig-zags  up  to  the 
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Sentier  de  Pettaca,  which  leads  back  to  Salario. 
The  rocks  on  the  ridge  are  worn  by  the  weather 
into  the  strangest  shapes,  often  resembling 
grotesque  birds  and  beast.  There  are  beautiful 
views  over  the  bay  and  mountains,  and  this  path 
makes  an  excellent  4 ‘round,”  returning  by  the 
Salario  road,  or  vice  versa.) 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  maquis  becomes 
thicker  and  more  tangled.  Sometimes  from 
these  higher  levels — and  usually  before  bad 
weather — one  can  see  a  long  blue  island  towards 
the  south.  It  is  the  island  of  Asmara,  lying  off 
Sardinia,  and  not  Sardinia  itself  as  many  people 
think.  The  path  after  many  windings  finally 
descends  to  Vignola  on  the  Parata  road. 

A  very  beautiful  driving  excursion  that  can  be 
done  in  a  day  from  Ajaccio  is  up  to  Bastelica 
(forty  kilometres)  by  Cauro,  and  return  by 
Ocana.  The  return  road  is  narrow  and  usually 
in  bad  condition,  and  drivers  as  a  rule  object 
to  returning  that  way.  A  little  firmness  and 
a  judicious  mention  of  a  pourboire  usually 
succeeds !  In  the  case  of  a  motor  it  is  best  to 
return  by  Cauro,  unless  one  is  very  sure  of  the 
chauffeur,  for  the  road  is  too  narrow  to  risk  with 
an  inexperienced  driver. 

The  road  lies  across  the  Campodiloro  with  its 
splendid  avenues  of  eucalyptus,  and  the  long 
straight  one  of  planes  and  poplars,  which 
stretches  nearly  two  kilometres.  The  views 
towards  the  mountains  are  lovely ;  Monte 
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Rotondo  and  Monte  d’Oro,  usually  snow- 
covered,  with  a  foreground  of  fertile  green 
valley,  the  fields  often  white  with  enormous 
lords-and-ladies  ( Arisarum  maculatum)  and  the 
wild  datura  ( Datura  stramonium ),  or  later  in  the 
season  a  blaze  of  buttercups  and  yellow  iris. 
There  are  usually  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  along 
the  road,  led  by  the  shepherd  with  his  picturesque 
water-bag,  made  of  an  entire  kid-skin,  legs  and 
tail  complete ! 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  the  Gravona  river  is 
crossed  on  a  narrow  hump-backed  bridge,  in  the 
centre  of  which  one  occasionally  comes  face  to 
face  with  another  vehicle,  and  I  have  never  yet 
discovered  the  rule  of  the  road,  or  who  should 
give  way  first. 

Not  far  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Ocana  road  on 
the  left,  by  which  one  returns. 

Up  the  hill,  over  a  small  col,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Prunelli  comes  into  view,  with  carefully 
cultivated  patches  of  vines  here  and  there,  and 
presently  the  road  is  winding  along  in  sight  of  the 
river. 

Pisciatello,  where  the  Prunelli  is  crossed  on  a 
high  iron  bridge,  is  usually  the  meeting-place  of 
several  of  the  heavy,  clumsy-looking  motor 
diligences,  for  roads  lead  from  there  to  Chiavari, 
Pila  Canale,  Cauro  and  the  south.  The  road 
mounts  with  many  a  twist  and  turn  up  the  pretty 
valley  of  the  Mutoleggio,  past  vines  and  maquis 
to  the  Maison  Barracone  (eighteen  kilometres). 
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A  few  minutes  before  the  Maison  a  road  to  the 
left  descends  to  the  Pont  de  la  Pietra  on  the 
Ocana  road,  which  makes  a  good  “  round  ”  for 
walkers,  returning  through  Bastelicaccia. 

Near  the  Maison  Barracone  a  road  to  the  left 
passes  through  the  charming  villages  of  Eccica 
and  Suarella.  This  also  makes  an  excellent  walk 
or  drive  from  Ajaccio.  The  road  rejoins  the 
Ocana  road  about  four  kilometres  from  the  Pont 
de  la  Pietra  (sixteen  from  Ajaccio). 

The  chief  interest  of  Eccica  Suarella  is  the  little 
valley  where  Sampiero,  Corsica’s  great  patriot, 
met  his  death.  Not  far  beyond  the  village,  just 
before  the  stone  bridge  which  crosses  a  tributary 
of  the  Prunelli,  a  narrow  track  on  the  right  leads 
into  the  tiny  valley,  where  a  stone — now  nearly 
overgrown  with  ferns  and  cyclamen  —  com¬ 
memorates  the  spot  where  Sampiero  fell. 

Sampiero,  one  of  the  most  interesting  char¬ 
acters  in  Corsican  history,  was  born  at  Bastelica. 
He  learnt  war  on  the  Continent,  where  he  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  born  fighter.  In  1547, 
feeling  that  Corsica  had  need  of  him,  Sampiero 
returned  to  the  island,  only  to  find  himself  seized 
and  held  captive  by  the  Genoese. 

The  French  ambassador  at  Genoa,  however, 
claimed  him  as  a  French  subject,  and  he  was 
released.  France  at  that  time  was  at  war  with 
Charles  V.,  and  the  fighting  was  carried  into 
Corsica,  for  Charles  and  the  Genoese  were  closely 
allied. 
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Sampiero,  landing  again  with  the  French,  won 
victory  after  victory,  sweeping  through  the 
island,  hated  and  feared  by  the  Genoese.  For 
six  years  he  fought,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
making  Corsica  independent.  But  in  that  hour 
of  triumph  came  the  shattering  news  that  France 
had  given  up  the  island  to  Genoa.  Sampiero 
became  outlawed,  and  wandered  over  Europe 
seeking  and  receiving  promises  of  aid,  and  ever 
in  danger  from  the  Genoese,  whose  spies  were 
everywhere. 

His  wife — a  d’Ornano  of  Corsica,  and  his 
cousin — was  then  at  Marseilles,  living  in  poverty 
as  a  result  of  her  husband’s  exile.  The  Genoese, 
hoping  she  might  be  the  means  of  reconciling 
Sampiero  to  the  Republic,  enticed  her  to  go  to 
Genoa. 

Her  husband,  hearing  of  the  intended 
journey,  dispatched  a  friend  to  prevent  it. 
Returning  himself  to  Marseilles,  Sampiero  com¬ 
mitted  the  two  crimes  which  leave  for  ever  a 
stain  on  his  great  name.  Horrified  that  his  wife 
should  think  of  surrendering  to  the  hated 
Genoese,  he  killed  her,  and  the  friend  who  had 
known  and  never  warned  him  of  her  intended 
surrender. 

Returning  to  Corsica,  he  landed  at  Propriano 
with  a  small  band  of  followers,  sank  his  vessel 
with  the  words,  “  My  safety  lies  now  in  my 
sword,”  and  marched  towards  Corte.  The 
Genoese  fled  before  him,  and  a  brilliant  victory 
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at  Vescovato  brought  the  islanders  to  his  side. 
From  then  on,  guerrilla  warfare  was  continued, 
small  bands  of  men  fighting  and  harassing  the 
Genoese.  But  treachery  was  at  last  to  vanquish 
the  grand  old  patriot.  Forged  letters  and  false 
news  brought  him  one  day  in  January,  1567, 
through  the  little  valley  by  Eccica.  It  was  an 
ambush,  and  the  old  soldier,  seeing  himself  sur¬ 
rounded,  called  to  his  son  to  fly  and  save  himself. 
Sampiero  himself,  after  a  gallant  fight,  fell  shot 
in  the  back  by  his  own  armourer.  Sampiero, 
great  patriot  though  he  wras,  all  unconsciously 
gave  to  Corsica  a  deadlier  inheritance  than  he 
dreamed  of,  for  with  the  killing  of  his  wife  and 
friend  was  begun  the  long  unending  tale  of 
vengeance,  the  vendetta  that  has  stained  the 
island’s  history  through  all  the  years,  the 
inherited  instinct  for  revenge  that  will  never  be 
stamped  out. 

Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eccica  road  is  a 
short  cut  for  walkers  to  Cauro.  It  is  much 
shorter  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the  road,  where 
the  views,  back  over  the  Gulf  and  Ajaccio,  and  in 
front  towards  Renoso,  are  lovely,  and  fully 
compensate  for  the  longer  walk. 

Cauro  is  a  cleaner  village  than  is  usual  in 
Corsica,  and  actually  possesses  a  trottoir! 
They  had  a  curious  custom  at  Cauro  in  former 
years.  In  time  of  drought  a  human  skull, 
unearthed  from  the  cemetery  or  a  private  tomb, 
was  carried  in  procession  to  the  nearest  stream 
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and  thrown  in.  On  one  occasion  a  skull  was 
found  in  a  corner  of  the  church  and  used  for 
this  purpose.  That  night  the  cloth  that  had 
covered  the  skull  was  found  to  be  marked  San 
Piero — undoubtedly  it  was  the  skull  of  the  hero, 
and  the  priests  decided  to  recover  the  relic  from 
the  water.  But  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night, 
and  the  skull  was  washed  away  and  lost  for 
ever. 

The  Bastelica  road  is  to  the  left  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  a  route  forestiere ,  winding  through 
beautiful  maquis  and  forest,  with  Renoso  tower¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  The  forest  near  Zipitoli  was 
the  spot  where  Pantalacci,  a  famous  bandit,  met 
his  death.  Quite  young — only  twenty-four — he 
had  been  a  bandit  for  years,  and  had  many 
murders  to  his  account.  During  the  war  free 
pardon  was  granted  to  all  bandits  who  sur¬ 
rendered  and  joined  the  army.  Pantalacci  was 
one  of  the  few  who  refused.  I  remember  one 
summer  he  was  at  Vizzavona  for  a  time,  while  we 
were  there.  His  presence  in  the  forest  was 
spoken  of  with  bated  breath  by  the  Corsicans, 
and  few  of  them  ventured  beyond  the  hotel 
garden  while  he  was  there !  Notwithstanding 
this  caution,  most  of  them  disclaimed  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  bandit  ,  as  Corsicans  (usually  do. 

“  Bandits  ?”  they  will  say.  “  There  are  no 
bandits  nowadays!”  The  gendarmes  can  tell 
another  tale,  however.  We  never  had  the  luck 
to  see  Pantalacci;  almost  everyone  else  in  the 
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hotel  did.  He  could  have  been  taken  easily,  for 
he  was  often  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  more  or 
less  drunk,  but  not  one  of  the  many  Corsicans  at 
Vizzavona  would  lay  a  finger  on  him.  4  4  We 
must  think  of  our  wives  and  children,”  they 
would  say  with  a  shrug. 

For  some  time  the  bandit  actually  lived  in  the 
garden  of  a  noted  official  from  Bastia,  for  whom 
he  fished  trout  in  exchange  for  his  supper  !  Only 
in  Corsica  could  such  things  be  ! 

After  he  was  known  to  have  left  for  Ghisoni, 
a  large  number  of  gendarmes  were  sent  up  to 
patrol  the  forest.  It  was  a  ridiculous  sight  to 
see  some  of  them  dutifully  hiding  behind  trees 
and  guarding  the  road,  knowing  well  that  their 
quarry  was  many  miles  away  ! 

Some  months  later,  in  October,  1917, 
Pantalacci  was  betrayed  by  someone,  and  the 
gendarmes  from  Cauro  followed  him  into  the 
forest  of  Zipitoli.  He  made  a  brave  fight,  firing 
continuously,  until  a  gendarme  succeeded  in 
creeping  round  behind  him  and  shot  him 
(destroyed  is  the  official  term)  at  close 
range. 

So  many  tourists  who  come  to  Corsica  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  alone,  or  travel  in 
the  interior,  on  account  of  bandits.  One  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  there  is  no  danger  whatsoever  for  a 
foreigner.  Many  of  the  bandits  are  not  even 
murderers,  for  they  have  taken  to  the  maquis 
after  some  small  theft  or  fight ;  some  even  are 
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only  under  suspicion,  and  are  afraid  of  being 
mistried. 

Bastelica  is  composed  of  six  hamlets,  not  one 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  Bastelica !  The 
hamlet  of  Dominaccia  is  the  birthplace  of 
Sampiero,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  near  the 
church,  the  work  of  Vital  Dubray.  The  original 
house  of  Sampiero  was  burnt  by  the  Genoese,  but 
the  villagers  built  another  on  the  same  site,  which 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door,  given  in  1855 
by  William  Wyse,  a  nephew  of  Napoleon.  The 
people  of  Bastelica  differ  from  the  other 
Corsicans,  for  they  are  of  a  more  peaceable 
character,  and  vendetta  is  unknown  to  them. 

There  are  several  excursions  to  be  done  from 
Bastelica.  Monte  Renoso  can  be  done  in  six 
hours  by  the  Lac  de  Vitalaca,  or  in  eight  by  the 
Bergeries  de  Pozzi.  There  are  mountain  paths 
leading  over  to  Zicavo  in  six  hours  ;  to  Bocognano 
or  Tavera  in  five  hours,  by  the  Col  de  la  Scalella ; 
and  to  Ucciani  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  by  the 
Col  de  Pazzano. 

The  road  back  by  Tolla  is  extremely  beautiful, 
winding  up  through  the  small  village  to  the  Col 
de  Meranjo,  from  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  range  after  range  of  hills  to  Monte 
Renoso.  After  descending  a  few  kilometres, 
Ocana  is  reached.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  near 
the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Prunelli,  and  the  sunsets 
from  there  are  wonderful. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Ocana  was  in  company 
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with  a  consequential  little  Corsican  officer,  who 
drove  us  up  to  visit  his  property  there.  He  had 
talked  so  much  of  his  property  that  we  were 
prepared  to  see  something  quite  magnificent. 
We  were  new  to  Corsica  in  those  days,  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  faces  of  my  companions  when 
the  property  came  in  sight.  It  consisted  of  a 
small  cottage,  two  olive  trees,  a  family  tomb,  a 
pigsty,  and  one  goat ! 

The  said  cottage  contained  a  peasant  grand¬ 
mother  and  a  pretty  dark-haired  cousin.  True 
Corsican  that  he  was,  the  little  officer,  resplendent 
in  his  uniform,  saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
the  humble  dwelling  and  peasant  relatives.  We 
were  taken  into  the  house,  and  entertained  with 
figs,  wine,  and  extremely  dry  bread,  the  pretty 
cousin  acting  hostess,  and  perfectly  at  ease.  It 
is  always  the  same  up  country  in  Corsica,  the 
poorest  peasant  will  entertain  you  in  his  home, 
offering  the  best  at  his  disposal,  with  the  most 
perfect  manners  in  the  world.  The  peasants  are 
always  charming,  it  is  the  townsfolk  in  places 
like  Bastia  and  Ajaccio  which  cause  many  tourists 
to  say  the  Corsicans  are  disagreeable  and  manner¬ 
less. 

After  Ocana,  the  road  winds  down  through 
maquis,  leaving  the  Eccica  road  on  the  left,  at 
about  eight  kilometres  from  Ocana,  and  after 
passing  the  Pont  de  la  Pietra,  presently  mounts 
again  to  pass  through  Bastelicaccia,  a  straggling 
hamlet  with  beautiful  peach  trees.  Pisciatello 
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can  be  reached  from  Bastelicaccia  by  a  path  across 
the  valley. 

This  handful  of  houses  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  Commune  of  Bastelicaccia,  which  lies  along 
the  road  to  the  right  at  about  four  kilometres 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Aragnasco,  and  consists  of 
several  scattered  hamlets.  From  the  last  one,  a 
path  descends  the  valley,  and  leads  back  to  the 
Campodiloro  through  fields,  joining  it  at  the 
same  place  as  the  Ocana  road,  through  a  gate  in 
the  hedge.  It  is  a  very  pretty  walk  from 
Ajaccio,  going  by  the  Ocana  road,  and  returning 
by  the  path. 

An  excellent  place  to  see  the  spring  flowers  is 
the  Bois  Communal.  One  gate  is  on  the  road 
to  Salario,  just  at  the  corner  beyond  Napoleon’s 
grotto,  and  the  other  is  farther  up  the  road  by  the 
Peraldi  chapel.  There  are  numerous  paths  zig¬ 
zagging  up  the  hillside  to  the  top,  through  olive 
and  pine  trees.  Much  of  the  once  thick  maquis 
has  been  pulled  up,  but  I  think  it  has  rather  im¬ 
proved  it,  for  the  flowers  get  more  light  and  sun. 

The  feathery  green  of  the  wild  asparagus  is 
everywhere,  and  is  always  in  great  request  for 
decorating  purposes.  The  asparagus  comes  up 
about  March,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
by  the  Corsicans.  It  is  very  Ssmall  and  has  a 
rather  bitter  flavour. 

One  of  the  first  flowers  to  appear  is  the  curious 
parasite  Limodorum  abortivum ,  which  resembles 
a  dark  blue  head  of  asparagus  until  the  delicate 
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flowers  open.  Innumerable  vetches  grow  in  the 
grass  and  climb  over  the  small  bushes.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  a  sapphire  blue ;  there  is 
also  a  very  effective  dark  red  ( Vicia  atropurpurea). 
There  are  many  varieties  of  Lathy r us,  including 
the  old-fashioned  pea  (Lathy rus  tingitanus),  a 
tiny  mauve  (Lathy rus  angulatus),  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  red  pea  (Lathy rus  nissolia). 

Lupins  are  everywhere,  blue,  white  and  pink, 
but  the  best  place  to  see  the  blue  lupins  is  in  a 
field  a  little  below  the  Highland  Hotel  (to  the 
left  of  the  path  going  down  to  the  town).  There, 
mixed  with  masses  of  silvery  asphodels,  they 
make  a  brilliant  patch  of  colour  against  the 
darker  maquis  and  distant  hills. 

Among  the  numerous  clovers  in  the  Bois 
Communal  the  most  interesting  is  the  Calvary 
clover  (Tri  folium  stellata),  each  leaf  of  which  is 
marked  with  purple,  like  a  splash  of  blood,  and 
whose  rose-red  seeds  resemble  a  tiny  crown  of 
thorns.  A  flower  closely  resembling  a  clover  is 
the  blue  Psoralea  bituminosa,  which  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  most  unpleasant  smell  when  crushed. 
Another  bright  blue  flower  is  the  blue  pimpernel 
(Anagallis  Cxrula ),  often  to  be  seen  growing 
beside  the  common  red  variety  (Anagallis 
arvensis). 

In  grassy  places,  and  by  the  walls  under  the 
olive  trees,  is  the  shiny  brown  and  green 
Arisarum  vulgaris,  and  with  it  very  often  the 
deep  orange  Calendula  arvensis,  like  a  small 
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marigold.  Huge  bushes  of  yellow  Calycotone 
spinosa  and  Spanish  broom  ( Spartum  jonceum ) 
make  glorious  golden  splashes  against  the  grey 
of  olive  and  prickly  pear,  and  a  brilliant  back¬ 
ground  for  the  rust-red  Serapias  cordigera  and 
dark  blue  grape  hyacinth  ( Muscari ).  One  of 
the  prettiest  spring  flowers  is  the  large  daisy 
with  red-tipped  petals  ( Beilis  sylvestris)  on  a 
very  long  stem. 

In  certain  places  there  are  quantities  of 
Ophrys  Bertolonii  to  be  found,  and  another 
variety  with  white  petals.  The  peasants  have 
a  charming  name  for  this  flower,  they  call  it 
“  The  little  bird  who  looks  in  his  mirror.”  And 
if  held  sideways  one  can  easily  distinguish  the 
tiny  bird  gazing  into  the  shiny  brown  mirror. 
In  early  summer  there  is  another  ophrys,  smaller 
and  greener  than  the  spring  variety,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  rather  rare  serapias  of  a  wonderful 
rose-red  colour. 

The  wild  parts  of  the  Jardin  Berteau  are 
also  excellent  for  flowers.  I  once  found  the 
extremely  rare  white  variety  of  Serapias 
cordigera  there.  In  places  there  are  beautiful 
patches  of  the  commoner  flowers,  such  as 
yellow  daisies,  campanula,  mignonette  ( Reseda 
phyteuma ),  mullein,  fumitory,  the  common 
red  poppy  and  the  darker  red  Papaver  setigerum . 

In  a  certain  ditch  grows  the  microscopic 
Laurentia  Michelii ,  so  tiny  that  it  is  usually 
passed  by  in  spite  of  its  brilliant  blue  flowers. 
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Another  tiny  but  very  effective  flower  is  a  deep 
purple  toad-flax,  very  slender  and  fragile,  and 
one  of  a  firmer  build  with  pink  flowers. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  mention  all  the 
flowers  to  be  found  near  Ajaccio,  but  the  more 
interesting  are  the  narcissus,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  which  flowers  in  January  in 
dry  rocky  places,  and  the  Narcissus  tazzetta , 
which  flowers  later  in  damp  fields ;  the  beautiful 
white  lily  ( Pancratium  illyricum),  which  grows 
quite  near  the  town  though  few  people  seem 
to  find  it ;  the  green  man  orchis  ( Aceras 
anthropophora),  and  the  Anemone  stellata — so 
abundant  up  country — is  very  rare  near  the 
coast,  but  I  know  of  one  place  where  it  grows 
near  Ajaccio.  The  willow  herb  ( Epilobium )  is 
also  rare ;  I  found  one  root  near  Ajaccio,  and 
one  at  Vizzavona.  English  gorse  (Uleoc  Euro- 
pseus)  and  broom  ( Sarothamnus  scoparius )  are 
seldom  seen.  One  of  the  places  where  the 
former  grows  is  the  road  past  the  gate  of 
Milelli,  already  mentioned,  and  I  have  found 
broom  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Punta. 

Although  the  fennel  grows  abundantly  (and 
is  used  to  boil  with  chestnuts  to  flavour  them), 
the  large  variety  does  not  grow  nearer  than  the 
Col  de  Carbinica  (thirteen  kilometres). 

Another  plant  which  grows  in  masses  up 
country  but  is  rare  near  the  coast  is  the  green 
hellebore.  That,  too,  I  have  found,  not  six 
miles  from  Ajaccio. 
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The  star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  um - 
bellatum)  is  another  rather  rare  flower,  the 
pretty  mauve  Pisum  elatius  also,  and  the 
Sternbergia  lutea,  which  resembles  a  yellow 
crocus. 

Near  Salario  on  the  slopes  grow  the  Crocus 
Corsicus  and  Crocus  minimus .  The  former  has 
a  brilliant,  almost  scarlet  pistil,  usually  larger 
than  the  stamens,  and  at  flowering  time  the 
leaves  are  level  with  the  flowers.  Crocus 
minimus  is  much  smaller,  and  the  leaves  are 
longer  than  the  flower.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  white  variety  of  both. 

Maidenhair  fern  ( Adiantum  capillus  venerus) 
grows  in  one  or  two  places,  the  nearest  being 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspreto  tunnel  on  the  rail¬ 
way  line.  The  golden-backed  fern  grows  also, 
and  the  charming  little  hay-scented  fern  ( Cheil - 
anthes  odor  a),  though  neither  are  very  common. 
Polypodiums  and  spleen  worts  are  everywhere, 
and  I  know  of  one  root  of  a  curiously  fringed 
poly  podium. 

I  have  heard  so  many  visitors  say  :  “  There 
are  so  few  birds  in  Corsica !  5  ’  and  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  their  reason  for  thinking 
so.  The  maquis  is  full  of  birds,  and  even  along 
by  the  sea  there  are  numbers  of  little  goldfinches 
sitting  on  the  dead  thistles  and  eating  the  seeds ; 
water  wagtails,  both  black  and  white,  and  yellow ; 
chaffinches ;  swallows ;  mule  canaries ;  robins, 
and  the  ubiquitous  sparrow. 
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Among  the  olive  trees  and  in  the  maquis  are 
hundreds  of  wrens,  tom-tits,  thrushes,  fly¬ 
catchers,  stonechats,  hawks  and  blackbirds. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Corsicans  shoot  and  eat 
the  blackbirds,  thrushes  and  larks.  There  is  an 
excellent  pate  made  in  the  town  from  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  called  pate  des  merles . 

These  two  birds  are  migratory  and  arrive  at 
the  end  of  October. 

Kingfishers  are  rare  at  Ajaccio,  but  there  is, 
or  was,  a  beautiful  one  in  the  Jardin  Berteau 
near  the  big  tanks. 

In  April  the  cuckoo  arrives,  and  the  beautiful 
hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops),  with  its  crest  of  feathers 
and  its  curious  note.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  catch  a  glimpse  of. 

In  April  also  the  nightingales  begin.  They 
are  not  the  soft-voiced  singers  one  reads  of  in 
romances.  Their  voices  are  absolutely  Corsican  ! 
All  night — and  all  day  also — they  shriek  and 
yell,  drowning  the  notes  of  every  bird  near  them. 
Throwing  things  at  them  is  useless,  they  only 
remove  themselves  to  another  tree,  from  where 
they  shriek  defiance  in  louder  tones  than  ever ! 

Walking  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  I  was  attracted  by  a  noisy  twittering  of 
little  birds,  and  on  a  leafy  branch  I  saw  a  tiny 
fluffy  owl,  not  more  than  six  inches  high, 
blinking  at  the  sunlight  and  the  noisy  birds. 
He  was  the  prettiest  little  thing  imaginable. 
And  once  near  the  Highland  Hotel  I  saw  a 
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cardinal,  which  must  be  extremely  rare,  for  I 
never  saw  one  again. 

Along  by  the  sea — generally  towards  sunset — 
there  are  one  or  two  cormorants  flying  home¬ 
ward  towards  the  Sanguinaires.  One  sometimes 
sees  them  in  the  morning  resting  on  the  waves, 
then  suddenly  diving,  to  reappear  a  few  yards 
farther  on. 

There  are  no  venomous  reptiles  in  Corsica. 
The  snakes,  though  fairly  numerous  in  the  hot 
weather,  are  harmless. 

Among  the  insects,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  dung  beetle,  the  mantis,  and  the  trap-door 
spider.  The  dung  beetle  is  often  to  be  seen  on 
the  roads,  laboriously  pushing  a  ball  of  dung 
before  it.  The  ball,  usually  much  larger  than 
the  beetle,  is  to  lay  its  eggs  in,  and  not  to  eat, 
as  many  people  think. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  mantis,  a  small 
straw-coloured  one  with  brown  markings,  and  a 
very  large  bright  green  one,  so  much  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  that  it  is  easily  passed  unnoticed. 

The  trap-door  spider  makes  its  nest  in  the 
banks  along  the  roadside  or  on  the  raised 
terraces  under  the  olive  trees.  The  tiny  lids  to 
the  long  tube  are  perfectly  hinged  and  bevelled. 
All  round  the  edge  inside  are  minute  holes, 
where  the  spider  holds  on  when  an  enemy 
endeavours  to  force  the  door.  The  long  tube 
into  the  earth  and  the  lining  of  the  lid  are  made 
from  a  grey  secretion  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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spider.  The  nests  are  found  more  easily  in 
banks  by  the  road,  for  under  the  olive  trees 
they  are  often  cleverly  concealed  by  bits  of  moss 
bitten  off  by  the  spider  and  laid  over  the  lid. 

Another  curious  insect  is  the  caterpillar 
( Bombyx  processionis )  so  often  seen  on  the 
pine  trees,  hanging  in  great  white  bags  from  the 
branches.  These  large  bags  contain  hundreds 
of  caterpillars,  and  after  a  certain  time  fall  to 
the  ground,  where  the  caterpillars  form  a  long 
line,  one  after  the  other,  several  yards  long,  and 
slowly  creep  away  into  the  undergrowth,  and 
finally,  I  believe,  into  the  ground,  from  whence 
they  emerge  later  as  brown  moths.  These 
caterpillars  are  terribly  destructive,  and  soon 
kill  the  tree  on  which  they  hang. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  the 
Jardin  Berteau  are  the  tiny  emerald-green  frogs 
to  be  seen  on  sunny  days  sitting  on  the  sides  of 
the  smaller  tanks,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stones.  One  often  sees  glow-worms  along  the 
roadside  banks  when  the  warm  weather  begins, 
and  I  have  heard  that  in  July  and  August  there 
are  fireflies  near  the  coast,  but  these  I  have  never 
seen  personally,  being  up  in  the  mountains  at 
that  season. 

An  interesting  place,  and  one  which  few 
visitors  go  to,  is  the  great  granite  ridge  to  the 
right  of  the  Col  of  St.  Antoine.  It  is  called 
Monte  Lisa,  and  it  is  from  there  that  the 
excellent  drinking  water  of  certain  fountains  in 
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the  town  comes  from.  Apropos  of  which,  a 
useful  thing  to  know  is  that  all  drinking  water 
fountains  have  a  lion’s  head  on  them,  which  was 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  great  rocks  on  Monte  Lisa  are  piled  up 
in  extraordinary  formations,  and  honeycombed 
with  holes  and  caves,  worn  by  the  weather. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  a  great  stronghold  of 
certain  bandits,  and  must  have  been  an  admir¬ 
able  hiding-place. 

There  is  very  thick  maquis  and  lentiscus 
bushes  between  the  rocks,  which  make  the 
ascent  extremely  laborious.  When  not  push¬ 
ing  through  high  maquis,  one  is  climbing 
enormous  boulders,  only  to  find  that  on  the 
other  side  one  is  obliged  to  descend  again,  and 
scale  others  yet  higher.  In  several  places  a  rope  is 
most  useful.  It  is  impossible  to  climb  right  to  the 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  huge  block  shaped 
like  a  cocked  hat,  as  there  is  no  point  round  which 
to  hitch  a  rope.  Two  Alpine  climbers  once  tried, 
and  found  it  quite  impossible. 

Among  the  rocks  are  hundreds  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  fly  out  with  a  rushing  sound 
like  wind,  as  one  disturbs  them.  A  very 
beautiful  crocus  grows  on  Monte  Lisa,  high  up 
among  the  rocks,  and  rather  difficult  to  find. 
It  is  mauve,  with  very  long  petals,  which  have  a 
dark  green  vein  up  the  back.  From  the  Col  of 
St.  Antoine  to  the  foot  of  the  cocked  hat  ” 
takes  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 
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The  people  of  Ajaccio  are  very  religious,  and 
nearly  every  other  day  seems  to  be  a  fete  of 
some  sort.  The  18th  March  is  the  fete  day 
of  the  town,  which  is  under  the  protection  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Misericorde.  The  little 
shrine  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Place  des 
Palmiers  (which  marks  the  site  of  the  gates  of 
the  old  town)  is  cleaned  and  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  many  windows  have  a  row  of 
lighted  candles  on  the  sill.  A  large  procession 
leaves  the  Cathedral  in  the  afternoon  about  four 
o’clock,  skirts  the  Place  de  Diamant,  and  turns 
down  to  the  Place  des  Palmiers,  where  prayers 
are  said  at  the  shrine.  Then  the  procession 
passes  through  the  Rue  Fesch,  and  returns  by 
the  Cours  Napoleon  to  the  Cathedral.  There  are 
usually  several  small  children  in  the  centre  of 
the  procession,  representing  various  saints,  each 
with  his  symbol. 

St.  John  invariably  leads  a  white  lamb,  which 
usually  objects  to  being  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  requires  a  strong  hand  on  the  part  of 
the  saint  to  keep  it  in  the  way  it  should  go ! 
A  year  or  so  ago,  however,  St.  John  was 
obliged  to  walk  without  his  woolly  companion. 
The  lamb  destined  for  the  part,  having  been 
4 4  boarded  out  ”  in  the  country,  succeeded  in 
falling  into  a  well,  which  unfortunate  occurrence 
prevented  its  appearance  in  the  procession. 

All  Saints  is  a  great  day  also.  For  days 
before  all  the  tombs  are  tidied  up,  and  the 
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flowers  carefully  trimmed  and  weeded.  In 
the  afternoon  everyone  visits  the  cemetery. 
Every  conveyance,  no  matter  how  old  or 
ramshackle,  is  pressed  into  service,  and  hurries 
out,  packed  to  overflowing.  Towards  sunset 
the  road  resembles  the  return  from  the  Derby ! 
Huge  motor  chars-a-bancs  race  to  pass  one 
another,  carriages  and  omnibuses  cut  across  and 
in  and  out  with  reckless  speed,  and  at  the 
cemetery  gates  manners  are  quite  forgotten  in 
the  frenzied  rush  to  board  the  various  vehicles. 

Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
Cathedral  is  a  sight  only  to  be  seen  in  Corsica, 
I  should  imagine.  All  the  poor  attend  the 
Cathedral,  the  better  classes  going  to  St.  Roch 
or  private  chapels.  It  is  crowded  for  Midnight 
Mass,  the  rows  of  chairs  placed  so  close  together 
that  one  can  hardly  move.  As  midnight  draws 
near  the  thrill  of  excitement  is  great,  the  waiting 
crowd  is  tense  with  expectation.  Then,  as  the 
bells  ring  out,  a  tiny  plaster  bambino  about 
a  foot  high,  on  a  spring,  shoots  up  behind  the 
altar.  The  excitement  is  no  longer  restrained, 
wild  cheers,  cat-calls,  and  cries  of  “  Encore,  bis, 
bis,”  etc.,  greet  the  bambino’s  appearance,  and 
the  building  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  more 
like  a  theatre  than  a  church ! 

Presently  the  priests  come  round  to  take  the 
collection,  chatting  and  cracking  jokes  with 
their  parishioners  in  the  cheeriest  way ! 

The  children  of  Ajaccio  have -a  quaint  custom 
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the  day  before  Easter  Sunday.  Bands  of  boys 
parade  the  streets  with  flags  and  sticks,  carrying 
a  kennel-shaped  erection  all  decorated  with 
greenery  and  flowers,  in  which  sits  a  small  child, 
representing  Frere  Jacques,  the  sacristan  (who 
by  ringing  the  bells  proclaims  the  news  that 
Christ  has  risen).  Armed  with  collecting  boxes, 
the  boys  stand  outside  houses  and  hotels,  singing 
a  verse  of  doggerel : 

“  Fr&re  Jacques,  Frere  Jacques, 

Dormez-vous  ?  Dormez-vous  ? 

Sonnez  les  matines  !  (small  bells) 

Jesus  mort,  vit  encore, 

Tra-la-la-la,  J6sus  !  Tra-la-la,  J6sus  !” 

The  air  to  which  this  is  sung  is  one  which 
impresses  itself  on  one’s  memory  with  maddening 
persistence.  And  as  they  usually  begin  at  day¬ 
break,  and  continue  all  day  long,  one  has  ample 
time  to  learn  it  by  heart !  On  the  same  day 
boys  go  round  the  town  ‘ 4  beating  the  devil  ’  ’ — 
also  a  noisy  proceeding !  Armed  with  sticks 
they  make  a  tour  of  the  streets,  and  the  owner 
of  any  house  or  shop  who  desires  to  be  rid  of  the 
Evil  One,  throws  into  the  street  a  wooden  or 
tin  box,  which  the  children  set  upon  and  beat  to 
bits  with  huge  enjoyment. 

Easter  is  also  the  season  when  the  houses  are 
blessed.  For  days  before,  every  house  under¬ 
goes  a  thorough  spring  cleaning  in  preparation 
for  the  visit  of  the  parish  priest,  who,  armed 
with  a  pail  of  Holy  Water,  sprinkles  a  few  drops 
in  every  room. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  HOAD  TO  THE  SOUTH 

t  i  '^HE  road  as  far  as  Cauro  has  already 

I  been  described.  Beyond  the  village 
the  road  makes  a  great  detour,  and 
finally  ascends  across  the  maquis  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orizale,  with  beautiful  views  looking 
back  over  Ajaccio. 

Sometimes  on  the  hills  round  Cauro  and  other 
villages,  one  sees  the  blue  smoke  of  the  charcoal- 
burners  ’  fires.  The  great  bundles  of  myrtle, 
arbutus,  and  other  shrubs  are  stacked  in  a 
hollow  cone-shaped  formation,  covered  writh 
earth  wrell  damped  and  plastered  on.  The  fire 
is  lighted  inside,  and  the  pile  smoulders  for 
days,  until  finally  the  green  wrood  is  reduced  to 
charcoal. 

From  the  Col  de  St.  George  (twenty-eight 
kilometres  from  Ajaccio)  one  descends  rapidly 
to  the  Moulin  d’Apa,  leaving  oil  the  right  the 
road  to  Albitressia,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
Ste.  Marie  Sicche. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Punta  del  Castello 
on  the  left,  is  the  small  mineral  spring  of 
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Altaccia.  Descending  through  Grosseto,  a 
pretty  village  in  the  midst  of  ilex  and  walnut 
trees,  one  reaches  the  narrow  valley  where  the 
Bains  d’Urbalacone  are  situated.  As  usual, 
the  Etablissement  is  extremely  unattractive, 
and  as  a  result,  these  excellent  waters  are  little 
known  except  to  the  peasants.  Given  good 
accommodation  for  visitors  they  would,  without 
doubt,  be  much  frequented,  for  the  position  is 
charming,  and  there  is  good  fishing  to  be 
had. 

The  valley  becomes  still  narrower,  and  the 
river  is  crossed  on  the  Pont  de  Taravo,  from 
where  the  road  mounts  steadily  towards  Bicchi- 
sano,  a  long  straggling  village,  where  the  banks 
of  the  road  were  blue  with  anemones  when  I 
passed  in  the  spring.  The  Corniche  road 
beyond  runs  high  above  the  valley  with  splendid 
mountain  views,  and  passing  through  Casala- 
briva,  ascends  gradually  to  the  Col  de  Celaccia. 

[Just  before  the  Col  a  road  to  the  right  leads 
down  to  Sollacaro  (two  and  a  half  kilometres), 
where  stands  the  tower  where  Dumas  wrote 
“  The  Corsican  Brothers.”  Near  the  village  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  powerful  Seigneurs 
d’Istria.  There  is  also  a  dolmen,  ‘'La 
Stazzona,”  near  the  village.  The  road  descends 
somewhat  steeply  after  the  village,  to  the  Pont 
de  Calzola,  crossing  the  Taravo,  which  will  always 
remain  in  my  memorv  as  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
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tragedy.  The  bridge,  of  a  fair  height,  is  very 
narrow,  with  an  open  iron  railing.  I  was  once 
returning  to  Ajaccio  that  way ,  di  iving  niy  own 
car,  and  as  I  drove  on  to  the  bridge  two  large 
pigs  wandered  on  from  the  opposite  side.  There 
was  ample  room  to  pass,  and  I  was  driving  very 
slowly.  The  foremost  pig  hesitated,  then  visibly 
screwing  up  his  courage,  hurried  past  the  car. 

But  piggy  number  two  must  have  been  of  a 
highly  nervous  disposition— with  one  glance  at 
the  car,  he  gave  a  blood-curdling  shriek,  and 
plunged  headlong  through  the  open  railing  into 

the  rushing  river  below ! 

It  was  a  ghastly  moment.  His  owners,  hear¬ 
ing  his  despairing  shriek,  ran  out  of  the  cottage 
near  the  bridge,  and  I,  hurriedly  changing  gears, 
fled  as  fast  as  the  uphill  road  would  permit !  I 
have  never  returned  that  way  since ! 

The  next  village,  Pila-Canale,  is  a  pretty  little 
place,  with  fine  views  over  the  Taravo  valley.  In 
fact  there  are  lovely  views  all  the  way  as  far  as 
the  Col  de  Bella  Valle,  after  which  the  road 
descends  through  maquis  and  vines  to  Pisciatello.] 
From  the  Col  de  Celaccia  one  descends  by 
many  a  zig-zag  and  hairpin  corner,  past  a  pretty 
old  ruined  convent  to  Olmeto.  Built  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
orchards,  vines,  and  olive  trees,  Olmeto  is  a  most 
attractive  spot,  with  a  lovely  open  view  towards 
Propriano. 

Opposite  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
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of  Arrigo  della  Rocca.  He  fought  against  the 
Genoese,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the 
island,  except  from  Bonifacio  and  the  ever- 
faithful  Calvi.  During  four  years  he  governed 
wisely  and  well,  but  finally  his  cruel  and  arrogant 
character  succeeded  in  alienating  him  from  the 
people.  A  Genoese  Governor,  named  Zoaglia, 
obliged  him  to  flee  from  Corsica,  and  he  went 
to  seek  help  abroad.  Returning  with  the  troops 
of  the  King  of  Aragon,  he  vanquished  and 
imprisoned  his  old  enemy,  Zoaglia,  and  sought  to 
re-establish  his  power.  But  the  Seigneurs  of 
Cap  Corse  united  with  the  Genoese  against  him, 
and  he  died  suddenly  at  Vizzavona  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

From  Olmeto  the  road  winds  down  to  the 
somewhat  barren  plain  of  Baracci,  with  its  curv¬ 
ing  sandy  shore.  At  Baracci  (three  and  a  half 
kilometres  from  Propriano)  there  are  springs  of 
sulphur  water ,  said  to  be  wonderfully  efficacious 
for  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  1880,  the  remains 
of  an  old  bath  and  some  Roman  coins  were 
unearthed,  seeming  to  indicate  that  Baracci  was 
once  a  Roman  bathing-place. 

b  Propriano,  on  the  Gulf  of  Valinco,  is  an  ugly, 
dirty  little  town,  but  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of 
the  island.  It  was  there  that  Sampiero,  landing 
in  1564,  sank  his  little  vessel  before  marching  on 
Corte. 

Just  beyond  Propriano,  a  road  to  the  left  leads 
through  Viggianello  (where  there  is  a  small  dol- 
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men,  the  “  dolmen  de  Condutto  ”)  and  Arbellara, 
to  Fozzano,  the  scene  of  the  vendetta  in  Prosper 
Merimee’s  44  Colomba,'’  and  the  birthplace  of  its 
heroine,  who  died  at  Olmeto. 

One  crosses  the  Rizzanese  on  the  Pont  de  Rena 
Bianca,  and  a  few  minutes  farther  on,  close  to 
the  road  on  the  left,  stand  the  two  menhirs — 
II  Frate  and  La  Suora.  Legend  tells  that 
these  two,  the  monk  and  the  nun,  fled  from 
Sartene  to  hide  their  guilty  love,  and  stopping 
to  rest  by  the  way,  were  turned  into  stone  as  a 
punishment. 

The  Rizzanese  valley  is  beautiful,  with  its  great 
vineyards,  wide  open  views  towards  the  hills,  and 
Sartene  on  its  high  rock.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
time  is  during  the  vintage  in  October,  when  the 
purple  grapes  weigh  down  the  vines,  and  the 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  red.  The  Corsicans 
are  a  primitive  people,  they  still  tread  the  grapes 
in  huge  wooden  vats  by  the  roadside. 

Sartene  is  a  gloomy  old  town,  and  has  always 
had  a  somewhat  evil  reputation,  for  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  a  vendetta.  For  which  reason, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  most  Corsican  town  in  the 
island,  with  the  exception  of  Corte.  Built  on 
terraces  high  above  the  valley,  it  has  a  magnificent 
outlook.  During  four  years  the  narrow  gloomy 
streets  of  the  two  quartiers  of  Borgo  and  Ste. 
Anna  were  the  scene  of  almost  continual  fighting, 
owing  to  political  dissension.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  finally  signed  in  1834. 
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Near  the  Point e  de  Casuria,  which  is  near  the 
coast  to  the  south-west,  stands  the  dolmen  of 
Fontanaccia — the  best  preserved  dolmen  in  the 
island.  Close  by  are  two  menhirs,  nearly  hidden 
by  the  encroaching  maquis.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Rocher  de  Caouria  is  an  alignement  of 
thirty-two  menhirs,  and  not  far  away  is  the 
alignement  of  Rinaiou,  with  seven  menhirs. 

Few  visitors  to  Sartene  know  of  the  curious 
procession  which  takes  place  there  on  Good 
Friday.  As  evening  closes  in,  the  lights  of  the 
town  are  extinguished,  and  rows  of  candles  (many 
in  coloured  glasses)  are  placed  in  the  windows. 
The  neighbouring  villages  follow  suit,  and  on  a 
clear  evening  the  tiny  flickering  lights  can  be  seen 
as  far  away  as  Ste.  Lucie  de  Tallano.  About 
half-past  eight  the  procession  leaves  the  Church 
of  Ste.  Marie,  and  makes  its  way  along  the 
narrow  streets,  chanting  as  it  goes. 

Numbers  of  penitents  with  lighted  candles ; 
priests  in  gorgeous  vestments ;  all  the  different 
confreres  in  their  hooded  robes,  carrying 
banners ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  procession  the 
Catenaccio  or  Penitent,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  scarlet  robe,  barefooted,  with  heavy 
chains  about  his  ankles,  and  carrying  a  heavy 
wooden  cross.  He  represents  Christ,  and  on 
either  side  of  him  walk  two  other  penitents,  also 
robed  in  red,  representing  the  two  thieves.  As 
they  slowly  make  their  way  up  and  down  the 
tortuous  streets,  the  Penitent  stumbles  at  certain 
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places,  as  Christ  stumbled  on  the  way  to  the  Cross. 
None  but  the  priests  know  the  identity  of  the 
Penitent — he  may  be  a  bandit,  murderer  or  thief 
from  the  gaol,  anyone  desiring  to  expiate  a  sin. 
When  the  procession  returns  to  the  square  before 
the  church,  a  priest  standing  on  the  church  steps 
gives  a  discourse  on  the  Crucifixion,  during  which 
the  unfortunate  Penitent  stands  supporting  the 
weighty  cross. 

The  road  to  Bonifacio  passes  the  old  Franciscan 
Convent  of  San  Damiano,  and  a  little  farther 
on  crosses  the  Bocca  Albitrina,  which  connects 
the  valley  of  the  Rizzanese  with  that  of  the 
Ortolo,  into  which  one  presently  descends, 
crossing  the  river  on  the  Pont  d’ Ortolo.  The 
descent  is  very  fine,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  the 
left  crowned  with  the  great  rock  shaped  like  a 
human  figure,  the  Uomo  di  Cagna  (Man  of 
Cagna). 

[From  the  bridge  a  route  forestiere  to  the  left 
leads  in  eleven  kilometres  to  the  Bocca  de  Croce 
d?Arbitro,  from  where  a  path  mounts  in  two  and 
a  half  hours  to  the  summit  of  the  Uomo  di  Cagna 
(1,215  metres).  From  the  Bocca  one  can  descend 
in  one  and  three-quarter  hours  to  the  village  of 
Monaccia.] 

The  road  mounts  again  to  the  Col  de  Roc- 
capina,  from  where  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  gulf  and  the  famous  stone  lion  of  Roccapina. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  all  this  country  was 
being  harassed  by  the  Saracens,  there  lived  a 
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Corsican  so  brave  that  they  named  him  “  The 
Lion.”  Hunting  one  day  in  the  maquis,  he  met 
a  young  girl  of  wondrous  beauty.  He  fell  madly 
in  love  with  her,  but  she — cold  or  coquettish — 
remained  unmoved  by  his  pleading.  From  then 
on  the  unhappy  man  lost  all  interest  in  fighting 
or  hunting,  death  was  his  one  desire.  Passion¬ 
ately  he  prayed  :  4 4  Oh,  Lord,  many  times  have 
I  fought  for  Thee  against  the  infidels  !  Of  Your 
pity  let  me  die !  ?  ’  And  God  in  pity  sent  him 
death.  *But  that  such  a  faithful  servant  might 
have  a  worthy  tomb,  God  changed  the  young 
man  into  a  crowned  lion  of  stone,  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  so  often  fought  the  invading 
Saracens. 

The  road  from  Roccapina  is  charming,  the 
slopes  are  blue  with  rosemary  in  March,  and  here 
and  there  are  tinv  bavs  with  white  sandv  beaches 
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and  turquoise  coloured  water.  It  is  a  treacherous 
coast,  for  all  its  beauty,  and  many  a  ship  has 
come  to  grief  on  the  reefs  (les  Moines)  in  the 
Gulf  of  Roccapina. 

The  road  presently  leaves  the  coast  and  crosses 
an  undulating  plain,  very  fertile  and  green  in 
spring,  but  burnt  up  and  unhealthy  in  the 
summer  heat.  In  places  there  are  fields  blue  and 
purple  with  viper's  bugloss  ( Echium  vulgare). 
At  114^  kilometres  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to 
Monaccia,  mentioned  above. 

Among  the  rocks  by  the  roadside  glow  large, 
fluffy,  green  clumps  of  fennel,  with  tall  spikes 
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of  bright  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  many  feet 
high.  The  stalks  make  excellent  walking-sticks, 
as  strong  as  wood,  and  extremely  light  in  weight. 

Beyond  the  next  village,  Pianottoli,  lies  the 
plain  of  Figari,  a  desolate  looking  region.  An 
old  Corsican  writer  tells  that  in  former  years  all 
the  country  round  Figari  was  owned  by  a 
powerful  Seigneur  named  Orso  Alamanno  (the 
German  bear).  Becoming  enamoured  of  a 
beautiful  peasant,  his  affections  so  provoked  the 
girl’s  husband  that,  seizing  Alamanno,  he  roped 
the  wretched  man,  and  dragged  him  through  the 
maquis  over  hill  and  dale.  At  last  the  body, 
catching  between  the  rocks,  broke  the  rope  and 
fell  into  a  hole.  It  quickly  decomposed,  and 
from  it  came  a  gigantic  fly,  which  caused  the 
deaths  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  for  miles  round. 

By  the  Pont  de  Figari,  on  the  right  bank, 
stands  an  old  thirteenth  century  tower.  The 
country  is  very  marshy,  and  most  unhealthy  in 
summer  owing  to  the  fever. 

The  road  mounts  gradually  to  the  granite 
ridge  of  La  Trinite  (128  metres),  and  just  beyond 
the  Col  d’Arbia  a  path  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
Couvent  de  la  Trinite,  built  on  a  high  terrace, 
and  shaded  by  olive  and  ilex  trees.  There  is  a 
beautiful  view  from  there  over  Bonifacio,  with 
Sardinia  in  the  distance.  Twice  a  year,  on  the 
8th  September  and  the  Jour  de  la  Trinite,  the 
people  of  Bonifacio  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
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convent.  A  solitary  Franciscan  monk  inhabits 
the  deserted  building,  which  has  been  his  home 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  delighted 
to  welcome  visitors,  and  shows  them  all  over  his 
little  domain.  He  is  specially  fond  of  the  many 
beautiful  (to  his  simple  mind!)  paintings  and 
other  objects  given  to  the  little  chapel  as  ex-voto 
offerings.  The  paintings  are  of  the  crudest, 
generally  depicting  the  accident  from  which  a 
timely  prayer  saved  the  donor.  Some  were  so 
ludicrous  that  we  had  difficulty  to  keep  from 
laughing,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  fear  of 
hurting  the  feelings  of  our  kindly  host.  The 
convent  is  well  worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the 
pictures. 

From  the  Col  d’Arbia  the  roads  show  the 
change  of  soil,  being  no  longer  the  yellowish 
granite  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  but  a 
dazzling  white  chalk,  very  trying  for  the  eyes. 
At  137  kilometres  the  road  divides,  that  to  the 
left  is  the  Bastia  road.  The  road  to  the  town 
winds  down  through  olive  trees  and  chalky  cliffs, 
which  show  the  curious  formation  which  is  such 
a  feature  of  Bonifacio.  One  passes  on  the  right 
the  Hotel  des  Strangers,  a  clean-looking  house 
with  a  tiny  garden  full  of  flowers,  built  almost 
under  an  overhanging  cliff,  which  bears  the  large 
placard  44  Garage,”  and  under  which  is  grouped 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  vehicles.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  town  comes  into  view,  with 
the  huge  bastion  built  high  above  the  port. 
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Passing  the  torpedo  boat  station  on  the  right, 
and  a  large  cork  factory  (the  fourth  largest  in 
France)  on  the  left,  the  road  mounts  steeply  to 
the  tiny  Col  de  St.  Roch,  where  the  view  over 
the  Straits  and  Sardinia  is  magnificent,  and  from 
there  passes  round  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bastion, 
over  a  small  drawbridge  into  the  town. 

To  the  majority  of  visitors  Bonifacio  is  but  a 
handful  of  dirty  houses  curiously  situated,  where 
dirt  and  smells  render  the  narrow  alleys  impass¬ 
able.  But  to  anyone  interested  in  the  island  and 
its  history,  Bonifacio  is  more  than  that. 
Founded  in  828  by  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Tuscany,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese 
in  1187,  who  expelled  the  inhabitants  and 
installed  a  Genoese  colony.  It  became  a  tiny 
republic,  with  its  own  money,  senate,  civil  and 
criminal  laws,  and  enjoyed  free  trade  with  Genoa. 

In  1420  it  sustained  a  long  and  terrible  siege 
against  Alphonse  d’  Aragon,  who,  taking 
seriously  the  title  of  ‘  6  King  of  Corsica  9  9  granted 
to  his  father,  came  with  eighty  ships  to  establish 
himself  in  the  island.  It  was  during  this  siege 
that — according  to  legend — the  famous  staircase 
up  the  cliffs  from  the  sea  was  cut  in  a  single  night 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  unavailing,  however,  for 
when  almost  finished,  a  woman  in  the  fort  heard 
the  workers  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  garrison 
became  so  reduced  that  finally  even  the  women 
fought  on  the  ramparts  side  by  side  with  their 
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men.  When  hope  had  almost  flown  the  Genoese 
fleet  arrived,  putting  the  enemy  to  flight,  after 
a  siege  of  five  months 

Bonifacio  was  again  besieged  in  1554  by  the 
French  and  Turkish  troops,  and  forced  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  it  again  to  Genoa  in  1561. 

There  is  little  room  for  building  in  Bonifacio, 
therefore  the  houses  comprise  many  etages ,  and 
stand  so  close  together  that  in  some  of  the  alleys 
two  people  can  scarcely  stand  abreast. 

The  small  Place  de  Fondaco  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  the  Quartier  de  la  Citadelle  and 
the  Haute  Yille.  In  the  former  Quartier  stands 
the  old  church  of  St.  Dominique,  built  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Templars, 
whose  arms  decorate  the  walls.  The  tiny  room 
over  the  gate  of  the  citadel  was  for  nine  months 
the  lodging  of  Napoleon,  when  as  artillery  officer 
he  was  stationed  at  Bonifacio. 

In  the  Haute  Ville  is  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie 
Majeure,  with  its  curious  loggia,  where  formally 
the  Senate  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
The  arches  between  the  church  and  houses 
opposite  are  not  (as  many  suppose)  earthquake 
arches,  but  for  conducting  water.  In  the 
sacristy  an  iron-barred  cupboard  holds  a  piece  of 
the  True  Cross.  The  door  is  fastened  by  two 
locks,  the  Mayor  and  Cure  each  possessing  a  key. 
The  relic  is  carried  through  the  town  on  Good 
Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  and  14th  of  September, 
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and  when  a  great  tempest  rages  it  is  taken  to  a 
place  overlooking  the  Straits  to  calm  the  troubled 
waters. 

From  Ste.  Marie  Majeure  one  can  pass  by  way 
of  the  Rue  du  Palais  and  the  Rue  Longue  to  the 
old  gate,  above  which  is  engraven  an  inscription, 
and  from  where  a  flagged  path  leads  down  to  the 
Col  de  St.  Roch. 

From  this  Col  a  steep  path  descends  to  a  small 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where  coral  and 
operculums  are  to  be  found  in  the  shingle.  One 
gets  a  good  idea  from  there  of  the  curious  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  cliffs.  Beside  the  path  grow  masses 
of  tree  mallow  ( Lavatera  arborea)  and  the  tiny 
white  Mesembryanthemum  nodifloruvi ,  not 
unlike  a  little  ice  plant. 

One  of  the  prettiest  walks  is  to  the  Semaphore 
of  Pertusato  (forty-five  minutes)  along  the  cliffs. 
The  path  begins  at  the  Col  de  St.  Roch,  and 
crosses  the  Campo  Romanello,  where  arrow  heads 
and  obsidian  knives  may  be  picked  up  if  one  is 
lucky.  There  is  a  splendid  view  looking  back 
at  the  town,  with  its  houses  practically  over¬ 
hanging  the  sea,  and  the  rugged  rocks  of  La 
Trinite  in  the  distance.  The  path  divides  several 
times,  and  one  must  always  keep  to  the  right. 
The  flowers  in  springtime  are  beautiful  on  the 
cliffs  and  near  the  Semaphore.  Great  tufts  of 
mauve  stock  ( Matthiola  sinuata),  grey  leaved 
absinthe  ( Artemisia  absinthum),  rosemary  ( Ros¬ 
marinus  officialis),  yellow  cineraria  ( Senecio 
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cineraria),  and  round  cushioned-shaped  clumps 
of  deep  yellow  daisy,  which  I  have  also  seen  grow¬ 
ing  at  Gibraltar.  Masses  of  a  small  blue  love-in- 
a-mist  ( Nigella  damascena)  grow  there  also,  and  a 
charming  little  yellow  ophrys  ( Ophrys  lutea ). 

From  the  Semaphore  the  panorama  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  To  the  south  lie  all  the  small  French 
islands — Lavezzi,  Perduto  and  Cavallo  ;  the  larger 
Italian  island  of  Maddalena,  strongly  fortified ; 
and  behind  them  the  higher  hills  of  Sardinia, 
while  along  the  Sardinian  shore  the  white  houses 
of  Longo-Sardo  stand  out  clearly  across  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Straits,  which  are  rarely  calm,  and 
where  the  winds  blow  almost  continuously.  It 
was  in  these  troubled  waters  that  Cardinal 
Newman  wrote  his  famous  hymn,  “  Lead,  kindly 
Light.” 

The  lies  de  Lavezzi  were  the  scene  of  the 
terrible  wreck  of  the  Semillante,  which  perished 
in  full  daylight  on  the  rocky  shore  during  a  fearful 
storm.  The  frigate  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Crimea  with  773  men  on  board,  not  one  of  whom 
was  saved.  For  weeks  after  the  disaster  the 
bodies  were  washed  ashore.  They  lie  buried  in 
a  small  cemetery  on  the  island  where  they 
perished.  A  small  piece  of  wood — all  that  was 
ever  found  of  the  ill-fated  ship — is  in  the  museum 
of  the  arsenal  at  Toulon. 

On  the  islands  of  Lavezzi  and  Cavallo  are  old 
marble  quarries,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
columns  for  many  of  the  Roman  temples. 
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To  the  right  of  the  Semaphore  is  Cap 
Pertusato,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Corsica, 
with  a  tunnel  pierced  through  it  by  the  waves. 
On  the  summit  is  a  neolithic  rock  shelter,  where 
many  interesting  things  were  found  by  Doctor 
Forsyth-Major,  well  known  for  his  discoveries  in 
many  parts  of  the  island. 

Anofher  beautiful  excursion  is  to  the  Gulf  of 
Santa  Manza.  The  road  passes  in  front  of  the 
cork  factory,  and  ascends  rapidly,  passing  on  the 
left  the  old  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Julian. 
Tradition  tells  that  St.  Francois  d 5 Assisi  once 
stayed  there  in  a  grotto  near  by,  when  on  his 
way  to  Spain  in  1214  he  was  obliged  to  land  in 
Corsica  owing  to  bad  storms. 

On  the  right  stands  the  wireless  station.  The 
country  round  Bonifacio  is  quite  different  to  any 
other  part.  Owing  to  the  terrific  winds, 
unusually  high  walls  are  built  round  gardens  and 
olive  plantations  to  protect  them.  In  spite  of 
these  precautions,  however,  most  of  the  trees  are 
bent  to  one  side  by  the  force  of  the  gales.  The 
walls  are  a  veritable  work  of  art,  each  stone 
cunningly  fitted  into  the  next  with  infinite 
patience.  There  is  no  lack  of  building  material, 
for  Corsica  is  a  land  of  stones  ! 

When  I  went  to  Santa  Manza  in  May,  the 
fields  and  hedges  were  a  mass  of  flowers.  One 
field  in  particular  was  mauve  with  the  pretty 
Orchis  pyramidalis,  and  of  the  more  solid  orchis 
Barlia  longibracteata.  When  the  road  begins  to 
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descend  towards  the  gulf,  the  banks  in  places  are 
overgrown  with  maidenhair  fern.  The  road  ends 
almost  on  the  shore,  where  a  couple  of  stone 
houses  bear  the  imposing  name  of  Port  Gurgazzo. 
The  gulf  is  most  beautiful,  with  its  curving  white 
shore  and  brilliant  peacock  blue  water,  and  on 
the  farther  side  deep  red  rocky  cliffs,  surmounted 
by  dark  green  maquis,  and  far  away  a  line  of 
snowclad  hills.  On  the  shore  I  found  for  the 
first  time  the  Pancratium  maritimum ,  and  farther 
on  were  quantities  of  a  charming  little  mauve 
iris,  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  growing  in  dry 
rocky  soil. 

A  walk  few  people  know  of  is  to  the  Phare  de 
la  Madonetta,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
the  long  natural  gulley,  which  forms  the  harbour 
of  Bonifacio.  The  path  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
find.  I  remember  we  tried  several  times  to  find 
it,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  lighthouse  by  a  very 
roundabout  way. 

The  path  to  follow  is  the  mule-path  a  few 
minutes  from  the  Hotel  des  Strangers,  on  the 
right  going  towards  the  town.  A  little  way  up 
it  divides,  and  one  must  take  the  path  to  the  left, 
which  descends  into  a  pretty  little  ravine,  with 
a  cove  and  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  there  a  flagged  path  mounts  again,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the  left  is  a  gate 
leading  into  an  olive  plantation.  Pass  through 
the  gate,  and  follow  the  track  down  through  the 
olives,  and  then  along  a  little  valley  to  the  right, 
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which  brings  one  down  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour 
gulley.  There  one  comes  to  a  wide  path  leading 
up  to  the  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  rocky 
point  opposite  the  point  of  Bonifacio.  Hanging 
over  the  cliffs  below  the  lighthouse  are  masses  of 
magenta  Mesembyranthemum  acinaciflorum .  If 
one  follows  along  the  cliffs  to  the  right  of  the 
lighthouse  (away  from  Bonifacio)  one  comes  to 
the  great  opening  which  is  in  the  roof  of  the 
famous  sea  grotto  (the  Sdragonato).  On  a 
stormy  day  one  can  hear  the  booming  of  the 
waves  far  below.  The  sea  grottos  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  unfortunately  boats  can  only  enter 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  east.  I  believe  a  path 
was  to  be  made  along  the  cliffs  to  the  above- 
mentioned  opening,  and  then  a  staircase  down 
into  the  grotto,  so  that  it  could  be  visited  at 
any  time.  But,  as  is  usual  in  Corsica,  it  was  all 
talk,  and  the  project  has  never  been  carried  out. 

Now,  the  only  way  of  visiting  the  grottos  is  by 
sea.  One  can  hire  a  boat  at  the  port,  and  row 
down  the  long  harbour,  along  the  sides  of  which 
are  hundreds  of  tiny  oysters  on  the  rocks,  and  in 
some  places  quantities  of  enormous  lobster-pots 
waiting  for  their  victims,  which  are  shipped  alive 
to  the  Continent  in  great  numbers.  The  first  of 
the  grottos,  6 4  le  Camere,”  is  just  round  the  point 
of  the  Madonetta.  In  one  or  two,  larger  than 
the  others,  there  is  room  to  land  on  the  rocks. 
The  “Bath  of  Venus”  is  particularly  beautiful 
in  colouring,  with  the  jade  green  water  and 
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lichen-covered  rocks.  A  sunny  day  is  best  for 
visiting  the  grottos,  as  the  colours  are  more 
brilliant  then.  A  little  farther  on  is  the 
“  Sdragonato,”  the  prettiest  of  all.  The  boat 
passes  under  a  huge  overhanging  cliff,  which 
forms  an  archway.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
interior  to  do  it  justice.  One  looks  down  through 
the  clearest  of  water  at  a  carpet  of  mosaic ;  rose, 
yellow  and  mauve  lichens  cover  the  rocky  floor 
in  indescribable  beauty,  shining  like  jewTels 
through  the  limpid  water.  The  opening  of  the 
roof  is,  curiously  enough,  the  exact  shape  of 
Corsica.  At  one  end  of  the  grotto,  a  long  rocky 
slope  leads  up  towards  the  cliffs,  by  which  an 
entrance  could  easily  be  made  if  the  people  of 
Bonifacio  were  at  all  enterprising. 

Beautiful  stalactites  festoon  the  sides  of  the 
grotto,  from  which  flocks  of  wild  pigeon  fly  out 
with  noisy  cries  and  flapping  wings. 

Under  the  cliffs  on  which  the  citadel  is  built, 
is  the  grotto  of  St.  Antoine,  larger  than  the 
others  but  less  interesting,  though  the  stalactites 
are  rather  fine  hanging  from  the  roof. 

There  are  endless  walks  round  Bonifacio, 
through  the  olive  plantations  in  the  narrow, 
almost  hidden  valleys,  where  the  townspeople 
make  their  fertile  little  gardens. 

The  wild  flowers  are  beautiful,  especially  in 
May.  Certain  fields  in  sheltered  places  are  a 
sheet  of  pink  scented  geranium — now  running 
wild,  but  formerly  grown  for  making  scent. 
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The  dull  pink  of  its  flowers  against  the  grey  walls 
and  olive  trees  is  very  lovely. 

The  rare  Morisia  hypogoea  grows  at  Bonifacio, 
a  pretty  little  plant  with  yellow  flowers ;  the 
Phaghalon  Tenerii  is  peculiar  to  that  part  also ; 
the  blue  Delphinium  requienii,  which  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  rare  fly  orchis.  Ophrys  Bertolonii, 
and  the  white-petalled  variety  also,  grows  in 
masses  under  the  olives,  and  even  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  over  the  hedges  and  walls  the  bright 
pink  Convolvulus  soldanella  hangs  in  brilliant 
trails.  Another  flower  I  found  by  the  roadside 
was  the  Cerinthe  Aspera,  and  the  delicate  white 
Asphodelus  microcarpus.  Snapdragon,  grape 
hyacinth,  clematis  cirrhosa,  corncockles,  milk¬ 
wort  and  all  the  commoner  flowers  and  orchis 
grow  in  profusion,  and  in  certain  places  under 
the  olives  —  unknown  to  most  visitors  —  are 
quantities  of  the  beautiful  Madonna  lilies  ( Lilium 
candidum),  a  lovely  sight  against  the  grey-green 
trees. 

Anyone  interested  in  flowers  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Stefani,  a  keen 
botanist,  who  also  sells  roots  of  many  of  the  rare 
plants.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  knows  the 
flora  of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  His 
house  is  at  the  Marina  of  Bonifacio,  the  44  Maison 
Rocca,”  and  anyone  will  point  it  out.  A  typical 
old  Corsican,  with  charming  manners,  Monsieur 
Stefani  is  a  most  interesting  man,  and  delighted 
to  welcome  visitors, 


THE  OLD  GATE,  BONIFACIO 
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The  people  of  Bonifacio  speak  a  dialect  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  Corsican  patois , 
and  like  the  people  of  the  Cap,  are  of  a  quieter, 
more  peaceful  disposition  than  the  other 
Corsicans,  and  vendetta  is  unknown  there. 
They  are  an  industrious  people,  and  it  is  a  quaint 
sight  to  see  the  numbers  of  men  on  minute 
donkeys  leaving  the  town  at  daybreak  to  work  in 
the  fields  and  gardens,  and  returning  at  sunset 
with  loads  of  maquis  and  firewood.  The  green 
maquis  is  used  for  the  ovens ;  it  smoulders  and 
gives  out  great  heat.  The  women  do  not  work 
on  the  land  except  at  harvest  time,  and  when  the 
olives  are  gathered  in. 

Water  is  very  scarce  at  Bonifacio,  for  the  only 
fountain  is  about  a  kilometre  from  the  town. 
They  sell  water  in  the  streets  of  the  old  town  for 
ten  centimes  a  jug. 

The  great  drawback  to  Bonifacio  is  the  wind. 
I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  calm  day  there. 
The  first  time  I  went  a  gale  was  blowing,  and 
one  could  hardly  stand.  In  one  of  the  tiny 
shops,  while  buying  postcards,  I  inquired  if  the 
wind  often  blew  so  strongly.  “Wind?”  said 
the  proprietor  with  an  astonished  look,  “there’s 
no  wind  to-day,  this  is  only  a  breeze.” 

Since  then  I  have  learnt  the  difference  between 
the  breezes  of  Bonifacio  and  the  gales,  and  when 
the  latter  blows,  the  visitor  does  well  to  remain 
indoors. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  EAST  COAST  (BONIFACIO  TO  BASTIA) 

» 

THE  east  coast  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  island,  and  between 
Bastia  and  Solenzara  the  views  are 
quite  unlike  the  usual  Corsican  scenery. 

As  far  as  Porto  Vecchio  the  road  has  little 
of  interest,  stretching  mile  after  mile  through 
undulating  maquis  land  and  marshes,  with  never 
a  house  or  tree  to  break  the  monotony.  In 
spring  it  is  brightened  in  places  by  patches  of 
viper’s  bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  and  in  autumn 
by  the  yellow  Helianthemum  halimifolius , 
whose  grey  leaves  stand  out  in  silvery  relief 
against  the  dark  green  maquis. 

I  once  passed  along  this  road  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  mail  diligence  was  held  up  by  bandits. 
It  was  election  time,  and  they  were  after  certain 
political  papers  known  to  be  in  the  mail  bags. 
They  must  have  been  already  in  hiding  by  the 
roadside  when  we  passed  (for  the  diligence  that 
day  was  very  late),  which  proves,  I  think,  that 
the  Corsican  bandits  do  not  molest  strangers. 
It  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
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to  have  stopped  us  in  my  small  two-seater  car, 
two  women  alone,  and  by  the  luggage  on  the 
carrier  they  would  have  known  we  were  touring, 
and  must  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  us. 

Porto  Vecchio,  although  so  charmingly 
situated,  has  a  desolate,  neglected  look.  It 
is  terribly  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  from  June  to  October,  the 
inhabitants  moving  up  to  the  mountain  villages. 

The  gulf  is  magnificent,  with  its  red  porphyry 
rocks  and  green  sheltering  hills.  It  is  full  of 
enormous  pina  shells,  some  over  a  metre  in 
length.  The  beach  is  usually  covered  with 
them,  but  nearly  all  are  chipped  or  faded. 
These  shells  are  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  occasionally  pearls  of  a  reddish  colour  are 
found  in  them,  of  little  commercial  value, 
however. 

Under  the  Pisan  and  Genoese  dominion  Porto 
Vecchio  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
part  of  the  old  fortifications  are  still  standing. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  cork  industry,  and  for 
miles  round  stretch  the  cork  woods,  mixed  here 
and  there  with  olive  plantations.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  centre  for  sport,  I  believe. 

[About  ten  kilometres  beyond  Porto  Vecchio, 
a  very  beautiful  road  to  the  left  crosses  the 
plain,  through  olive  and  cork  woods,  where  the 
great  grey  boulders  under  the  trees  are  covered 
with  the  lovely  scarlet-leaved  sedum  ( Sedum 
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ceruleum ),  and  presently  ascends  in  long  zig¬ 
zags  to  the  hamlet  of  Ospedale,  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  On  a  clear  day  the  views  are 
magnificent,  over  a  great  part  of  the  east  coast, 
all  the  south  of  the  island,  the  lies  Cerbicales 
to  the  south  of  Porto  Vecchio,  and  Sardinia  in 
the  distance. 

Still  mounting,  the  road  crosses  the  Col 
dTlarata  (1,050  metres)  and  winds  through 
lovely  pine  forests  with  splendid  views  here 
and  there  over  the  Rizzanese  valley  and  the 
mountains.  Quantities  of  may  bushes  stand 
out  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  dark  pines  in  late 
spring,  and  sheets  of  blue  and  white  anemones 
carpet  the  ground.  Many  of  the  trees  have 
little  tin  cups  hanging  on  them,  to  catch  the 
resin  dripping  from  a  cut  in  the  trunk. 

As  one  nears  the  village  of  Zonza  (forty  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Porto  Vecchio)  the  view  looking 
back  is  marvellous ;  range  after  range  of  pine- 
covered  hills,  with  rocky  crags  rising  from  the 
sea  of  green,  and  on  the  left  the  magnificent 
Aiguilles  d’Asinao.  From  Zonza  one  can 
return  to  Sartene,  past  the  pretty  villages  of 
San  Gavino  di  Carbini  and  Levie,  with  fine 
views  of  the  Aiguilles  de  Bavella  and  Asinao, 
and  then  down  through  Ste.  Lucie  de  Tallano 
with  its  vineyards,  from  where  comes  the  famous 
wine  of  Tallano.  The  old  convent  wTas  charm¬ 
ing  when  I  was  there  in  spring,  with  its  peach 
trees  in  full  bloom.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Fiumicicoli,  near  Ste.  Lucie,  is  the  small  spring 
of  Caldane,  sulphur  water,  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  for  rheumatism  and  skin  troubles. 

Ste.  Lucie  is  also  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
quarry  of  diorite  orbicuJaire ,  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  This  beautiful  stone  when 
polished  is  a  greyish  green  with  lighter  markings, 
like  the  skin  of  a  panther.  It  was  used  to  build 
part  of  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  at  Florence. 

The  road  from  Ste.  Lucie  descends  the  valley 
of  the  Rizzanese,  leaving  on  the  right  the  route 
nationale  to  Corte,  and  mounts  again  to 
Sartene.] 

After  leaving  Porto  Vecchio,  the  road  passes 
through  cork  woods,  which  are  a  wonderful  sight 
when  in  flower,  about  the  month  of  May. 

This  part  of  the  country,  possibly  on  accoimt 
of  its  easy  access  to  the  mountains,  has  always 
had  a  somewhat  bad  name  for  bandits  and 
vendetta.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  vendetta  was 
recognized  by  the  law,  certain  communes  having 
a  bye-law  which  read  as  follows  : 

64  1.  The  carrying  of  arms  is  strictly  forbidden. 

2.  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  those  in  a 
state  of  enmity.” 

One  crosses  the  River  Cavo  and  the  Col  de 
Lecci,  dominated  by  the  Pointe  Pinosa,  and 
comes  to  a  small  untidy  hamlet,  with  the  impos¬ 
ing  name  of  Ste.  Lucie  de  Porto  Vecchio.  It 
has,  however,  two  redeeming  features — a  fine 
group  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  a  pretty  little  river. 
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It  was  in  a  private  property  there  that  I  saw 
my  first  Corsican  moufflon,  two  pretty  little 
creatures,  quite  young  and  rather  shy.  They 
resembled  small  brown  deer  more  than  sheep. 
The  full-growTL  male  moufflon  is  a  handsome 
animal,  with  curly  horns,  and  beautiful  smooth, 
glossy  brown  skin.  When  young,  these  wild 
sheep  are  quickly  tamed.  The  hunter  who 
wishes  to  take  a  young  moufflon,  takes  care  to 
go  early  in  the  year,  before  it  has  heard  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  thunder. 
Getting  as  near  as  possible  to  his  prey,  the  hunter 
fires  into  the  air,  the  shot  reverberating  and  echo¬ 
ing  from  the  rocky  crags.  The  old  moufflon, 
recognizing  the  danger,  makes  for  safety  with 
all  possible  speed,  while  the  young  one,  startled 
by  the  unknown  sound,  and  paralysed  with  fear, 
stands  still  and  is  easily  captured. 

After  crossing  the  River  Conca,  the  road 
follows  the  coast  en  corniche  past  several  pretty 
little  bays,  and  the  larger  Port  de  Favone,  one 
of  the  most  sheltered  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

The  hedges  are  a  sight  in  May,  covered  with 
masses  of  honeysuckle  and  white  roses  ( Rosa 
sempervirens),  which  scent  the  air. 

Solenzara  is  a  most  attractive  (  little  village, 
with  its  gardens  and  forest  of  eucalyptus  trees, 
thanks  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  no  fear  of 
the  dreaded  fever  of  the  plains,  even  in  the  height 
of  summer. 

There  is  a  quaint  old  cross  in  the  village,  near 
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the  old  iron  factory,  somewhat  like  the  one  at 
Alata. 

All  water  for  Solenzara  has  to  be  carried  up 
from  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  it 
is  a  picturesque  sight  towards  sunset  to  see  the 
procession  of  women,  each  with  a  large  green  or 
brown  jar  balanced  on  her  head,  and  often 
knitting  as  she  slowly  makes  her  way  homeward. 

Beyond  the  village  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
great  Aiguilles  de  Bavella.  Near  the  coast,  not 
very  far  from  the  village,  one  can  see  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  road — the  only  one  in  Corsica 
— which  ran  from  Mariana  through  Aleria  and 
Portus  Favone  to  Palae,  which  stood  near  the 
place  where  Bonifacio  now  stands. 

At  Solenzara  begins  the  great  Plain  of  Aleria 
or  La  Spiaggia,  which  stretches  for  over  eighty 
kilometres,  and  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
the  island.  The  fever-laden  air  rising  in  summer 
up  through  the  narrow  gorges  in  the  hills, 
renders  many  of  the  lower  mountain  villages 
uninhabitable,  as  well  as  those  on  the  plain. 
It  is  owing  to  the  fever  that  this  great  plain, 
formerly  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  is 
to-day  almost  uncultivated. 

For  a  little  wray  the  road  follows  the  shore, 
then  winds  farther  inland  to  avoid  the  many 
marshes  and  e  tangs,  which  are  such  a  feature 
of  this  part.  About  seven  kilometres  from 
Solenzara  is  the  hamlet  of  Travo  by  the  river  of 
that  name.  It  is  an  excellent  centre  for  sport, 
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and  the  small  inn  is  quite  comfortable  though 
simple.  All  round  the  etangs  are  wild  duck, 
grebe,  plovers,  wild  geese,  black  divers,  sand¬ 
pipers,  moorhens,  snipe  and  curlews.  Farther 
inland  are  woodpigeons,  pheasants,  two  kinds 
of  French  partridges  (large  and  small),  wood¬ 
cock,  landrails  and  quail  (which  arrive  in  April 
and  stay  till  October).  There  is  also  good  fishing 
to  be  had  in  the  Travo  River. 

Some  miles  farther  on  is  the  Domaine  de 
Migliacciaro,  a  group  of  most  prosperous  looking 
farms,  near  which  one  usually  meets  flocks  of 
magnificent  goats  and  sheep,  and  large  herds  of 
dun-coloured  cows,  resembling  Alderney s. 

The  vintage  in  this  part  of  the  plain  is 
extremely  picturesque.  The  great  stone  farms 
are  usually  built  round  a  courtyard,  into  which 
are  driven  the  long,  narrow  carts  piled  with 
baskets  of  white  and  purple  grapes,  and  drawn 
by  large  white  oxen. 

The  Fium  Orbo  or  Blind  River  is  crossed  just 
before  Ghisonaccia.  There  are  two  villages  of 
Ghisonaccia,  one  here  and  the  other  at  the 
station,  five  kilometres  farther  inland,  which  is 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Bastia.  The 
village  on  the  main  road  is  usually  (called  Ghison- 
acciaville.  This  region  also  is  excellent  for  sport. 

A  pretty  walk  from  the  village  is  through  the 
fields  to  Vignale,  a  property  near  the  seashore. 
The  streams  which  divide  many  of  the  fields  were 
a  mass  of  white  water-lilies,  I  remember. 
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Not  far  before  Aleria,  one  passes  the  gate  of  the 
Domaine  de  Casabianda  (on  the  left),  formerly 
a  penitentiary  for  the  condemned  of  France 
and  Algiers.  Expected  to  replace  Chiavari 
(opposite  Ajaccio),  which  was  ravaged  by  malaria, 
Casabianda  did  not,  however,  fulfil  the  hopes  of 
the  government,  for  the  mortality  was  worse 
than  at  Chiavari.  After  two  years  of  trouble  and 
expense,  the  remaining  prisoners  were  removed, 
and  the  Domaine  abandoned.  In  1894  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees  Adminis¬ 
tration,  since  when  it  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  now  brings  in  a  profit. 

Aleria,  a  group  of  hamlets  by  the  River  Tavig- 
nano,  was  formerly  a  Roman  colony,  founded  by 
Sylla  a  century  before  Christ,  and  the  Etang  de 
Diane  was  its  port.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
etang  is  a  small  island,  He  des  Pecheurs,  formed 
entirely  of  oyster  shells,  dating  from  the  days 
when  Aleria  sent  cargoes  of  salted  oysters  to 
Rome.  Near  by  on  the  smaller  island  of 
Ste.  Marie,  a  house  still  bears  a  marble  slab 
with  an  inscription  dated  1611,  stating  that  the 
rent  of  the  fishing  was  fixed  at  ninety  pieces  of 
silver  by  the  bishop  Decius  Justinianus.  The 
ruins  at  Aleria  are  of  little  interest — even  if 
really  Roman,  as  many  people  doubt.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tavignano  stands  the  old 
Genoese  fort  of  Aleria,  now  transformed  into  a 
picturesque  dwelling. 

In  March,  1736,  there  landed  at  Aleria  one 
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of  the  most  picturesque  characters  of  that  time, 
the  German  adventurer,  Theodore  de  Neuhoff. 
From  a  galley  flying  the  English  flag  he  landed 
with  a  small  band  of  followers,  to  bring  liberty 
to  the  Corsicans.  Magnificently  attired,  and  a 
born  orator,  small  wonder  that  the  islanders, 
weary  of  their  Genoese  oppressors,  fell  quickly 
under  the  stranger’s  spell,  promising  all  that  he 
asked  of  them — a  king’s  crown  !  Leaving  them 
no  time  for  their  enthusiasm  to  cool,  their  future 
king  installed  himself  at  Cervione,  in  the  palace 
of  the  bishop  (then  at  Genoa).  His  coronation 
took  place  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Alesani ;  on  a  throne  composed  of  an  armchair 
flanked  by  chains  he  received  his  royal  crown — 
a  wreath  of  laurel  gathered  in  the  maquis. 

Being  short  of  money,  he  founded  a  coinage 
of  his  own,  bearing  the  letters  T.  R.  (Theodore 
Rex).  “  Tutto  rame  ”  (all  copper),  grumbled 
the  fault-finders,  and  66  Tutti  ribelli  ”  (all 
rebels)  interpreted  the  Genoese. 

Theodore’s  reign  lasted  eight  months  only ; 
the  Corsicans,  finding  his  dazzling  promises 
unfulfilled,  lost  confidence  and  mutinied,  and 
their  king,  under  pretence  of  seeking  money 
and  aid  on  the  Continent,  fled  to  Solenzara 
disguised  as  a  priest,  from  where  he  crossed  in 
a  small  boat  to  Leghorn,  tie  died  in  utter 
poverty  in  London  in  1756.  Horace  Walpole, 
ridiculing  him  even  after  death,  had  a  stone 
(which  still  exists)  placed  in  the  Church  of 
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St.  Anne,  Soho  Square,  with  an  ironic  epitaph 
to  the  effect  that  Fate  had  given  a  kingdom, 
but  had  denied  him  bread.  In  the  same  church 
lies  buried  his  son  (by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock),  who  shot 
himself  in  the  porch  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Beyond  Aleria  the  views  are  magnificent 
towards  the  mountains,  and  the  road  stretches 
for  miles  through  maquis  and  marshland.  The 
her  genes  there  are  quite  different  to  all  others, 
the  little  huts  being  tent-shaped  and  made  of 
brushwood.  In  some  places  there  are  quantities 
of  a  green  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  pods 
full  of  white  stuff  resembling  cotton.  I  never 
saw  them  in  flower,  and  have  no  idea  what 
they  are. 

At  Alistro,  on  a  small  hill  stands  a  lighthouse, 
with  a  semaphore  near  by,  and  after  that  the 
country  becomes  greener  and  more  cultivated. 
In  some  parts  the  road  stretches  straight  as  a 
ruler  for  mile  after  mile. 

Little  villages  appear  along  the  heights  to  the 
left,  each  on  its  little  hill  with  a  tall  campanile. 
At  Folelli,  where  there  are  large  factories  for 
gallic  acid,  the  road  crosses  the  Fium  Alto 
River,  and  turns  more  inland  to  Casamozza. 

[From  Casamozza  a  road  (six  kilometres  long) 
following  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Golo  leads 
to  Mariana,  formerlv  the  Roman  town  of  Marana 
founded  by  Marius,  and  on  a  desolate  plain 
between  the  Etang  de  Biguglia  and  the  mouth 
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of  the  Golo  stands  the  old  cathedral  “  la 
Canonica,”  now  in  ruins.  Not  far  away  on  the 
territory  of  Borgo  is  the  smaller  church  of  San 
Perteo,  of  the  same  period.  The  Canonica  can 
also  be  reached  in  one  hour  from  the  Arret  de 
Lucciana  on  the  railway  line  from  Bastia  to 
Casamozza.] 

Borgo,  at  five  kilometres  from  its  station, 
has  become  famous  through  the  poem  “  La 
Dionomachia,”  by  Salvator  Viale  of  Bastia, 
which  describes  the  celebrated  quarrel  between 
the  villages  of  Borgo  and  Lucciana.  A  proces¬ 
sion  leaving  the  church  of  Borgo  during  Holy 
Week  found  a  dead  donkey  on  the  road,  and 
believing  the  inhabitants  of  Lucciana  responsible 
for  the  insult,  had  the  animal  returned  there. 
Lucciana  sent  back  the  corpse,  believing  it  to 
belong  to  Borgo  !  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
for  many  days,  until  the  bone  of  contention 
having  become  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear,  the 
gendarmes  of  Bastia  stepped  in,  and  ordered  its 
instant  burial ! 

It  was  at  Borgo  that  Paoli  won  his  last  victory 
against  the  French  troops,  a  victory  that  was 
unavailing,  however,  for  a  few  mpnths  later  the 
fate  of  independent  Corsica  was  finally  settled  at 
the  tragic  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo. 

Near  the  village  are  the  grottos  of  Ste. 
Devote,  where  the  first  Christians  in  Corsica  hid 
during  the  persecution  by  infidel  invaders. 

In  clear  weather,  from  the  east  coast,  one 
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can  see  several  islands.  The  farthest  to  the 
north  is  Capraja ;  opposite  Bastia  is  Elba ;  farther 
south  lies  Monte  Cristo  and  the  curious  flat 
island  of  Pianosa.  Although  so  near,  there  is 
no  means  of  reaching  Elba  from  Corsica,  unless 
by  a  privately  hired  boat.  Once  a  year,  I 
believe,  there  is  a  trip  from  Bastia,  largely 
patronized  by  the  admirers  of  Napoleon. 

Another  village  of  historical  interest  is 
Biguglia,  once  the  capital  of  the  isle  under 
Pisan  and  Genoese  dominion,  after  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Mariana.  In  1372  Arrigo  della 
Rocca  seized  Biguglia  from  the  Genoese 
Governor,  who,  obliged  to  retreat,  built  a 
bastille  a  few  miles  away,  which  later  gave  its 
name  to  the  town  of  Bastia  in  1380. 

The  great  Etang  de  Biguglia  was  formerly  a 
vast  and  safe  port,  but  successive  alluvial  deposits 
have  almost  blocked  the  entrance.  In  summer 
it  is  deserted  on  account  of  the  fever,  but  in 
winter  the  fishermen  catch  enormous  quantities 
of  large  eels,  which  are  sent  to  Naples.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lagoon  is  the  little  island  of  San 
Damiano. 

Furiani,  the  last  village  before  Bastia,  on  a  hill 
to  the  left  of  the  main  road,  was  the  scene  of  a 
siege  in  1729,  when  Giaffori,  besieged  by  the 
Genoese,  repulsed  them  victoriously,  and  won 
the  first  fight  of  the  insurrection,  which  was 
later  to  chase  the  enemy  from  Corsica. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BASTIA  AND  CAP  CORSE 

BASTIA  is  the  commercial  town  of  Corsica, 
and  has  a  busier,  more  alert  air  than 
Ajaccio.  The  climate  is  colder  in 
winter,  and  the  Libeccio  wTind  whistles  through 
the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  with  terrific  force. 
There  is  no  pleasant  promenade  by  the  sea  as 
at  Ajaccio,  one  must  pass  through  the  dirty  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  then  along  dusty  white 

roads  to  reach  the  country. 

* 

The  old  town  inside  the  citadel  is  very  quaint 
and  picturesque,  with  its  enormously  high  houses 
(some  of  nine  stories)  and  tiny  dark  shops.  The 
old  port  also  is  picturesque  and  very  Italian  in 
colouring;  this  quarter  is  the  Terra  Vecchia, 
founded  by  the  Genoese,  and  the  quarter  by  the 
citadel  is  Terra  Nova. 

Inside  the  citadel  stands  the  old  church  of  Ste. 
Marie,  which  served  as  cathedral  for  the  bishops 
of  Mariana  after  the  Canonica  fell  into  ruins. 
The  columns  are  of  Corsican  marble,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  church  comprise  beautiful  jewels 
and  lace  of  great  value.  Near  by  is  the  small 
chapel  of  Ste.  Croix,  where  there  is  a  black 
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crucifix  much  venerated  in  Bastia.  It  was  found 
by  the  fishermen  one  night  in  1428,  far  out  at 
sea,  with  lights  shining  all  about  it.  They 
brought  it  to  Bastia,  and  placed  it  in  the  church 
of  St.  Jean  Baptiste.  The  following  night, 
however,  other  fishermen  found  the  crucifix  in 
the  same  place  out  at  sea.  Bringing  it  again  to 
Bastia,  they  placed  it  in  the  chapel  where  it  now 
hangs.  The  fishermen  every  season  offer  to  this 
relic  their  first  catch  of  anchovies. 

The  market  place  is  a  picturesque  spot,  with 
the  great  church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  various  stalls  covered  with 
brightly  coloured  fruit  and  vegetables. 

A  rather  nice  walk  is  up  to  the  church  of  Ste. 
Lucie  (one  hour)  by  the  little  valley  of  the 
Fango,  behind  the  station.  One  can  return  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Cardo  (three 
and  a  half  kilometres)  is  also  worth  a  visit.  It 
is  the  residential  part  of  Bastia,  where  the 
private  villas  stand.  One  follows  the  St.  Florent 
road  for  two  and  a  half  kilometres,  then  turns  to 
the  right.  One  can  return  by  another  road  which 
joins  the  St.  Florent  road  also. 

The  wild  flowers  at  Bastia  are,  of  course,  much 
the  same  as  at  Ajaccio.  I  believe  the  Lilium 
croceum  grows  there,  but  I  never  found  it.  The 
Anemone  stellata  grows  in  places,  and  the  love- 
in-a-mist  ( Nigella  damascene. ). 

Like  Ajaccio,  Bastia  possesses  a  museum,  of 

which  many  collections  of  flowers,  etc.,  are  still 
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waiting  to  be  arranged.  There  is,  however,  an 
interesting  collection  of  objects  found  by  Dr. 
Forsyth-Major,  and  one  of  shells.  The  old 
woman  who  showed  us  round  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  object  in  the  museum  came 
from  Corsica.  I  pointed  to  a  very-much-the- 
worse-for-wear  crocodile  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  inquired  where  it  came  from.  46  From  the 
streams  in  Corsica,”  replied  the  old  lady  with 
an  air  of  pride  ! 

From  Bastia  we  once  went  to  spend  a  week  at 
Vescovato,  a  most  delightful  place,  three  kilo¬ 
metres  from  the  station  of  Arena,  on  the 
Ghisonaccia  line.  The  village,  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  small  valley,  high  above  the  plain,  is 
charmingly  situated  in  the  midst  of  gigantic 
chestnut  trees.  Our  arrival  created  a  sensation, 
for  we  were  the  first  English  to  stay  there.  It 
was  a  doubtful  honour,  however,  for  the  children 
followed  us  in  crowds  through  the  village,  and 
every  grown-up  person  hastened  to  doors  and 
windows  to  watch  us  with  deepest  interest. 
There  was  a  back-door  in  the  inn  just  outside  our 
rooms,  and  aged  crones  would  meander  un¬ 
announced  into  one’s  bedroom !  While  during 
our  tea-making  operations,  every  window  of  the 
house  opposite  was  filled  with  delighted 
spectators,  who  had  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view,  curtains  or  blinds  being  unknown  in 
Vescovato.  Our  nights  were  also  troubled  with 
visitors — of  another  sort !  The  unappetizing 
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petit  dejeuner  of  black  coffee  and  last  week’s 
bread  was  enlivened  every  morning  by  thrilling 
tales  of  last  night’s  hunt.  Our  powers  of 
credence  were  sadly  overtaxed  by  one  of  our 
party,  who  calmly  announced  the  massacre  of 
sixteen  victims.  Annoyed  by  our  disbelief  she 
fetched  the  proof — a  soapdish  lined  with  corpses  ! 

We  chose  a  bad  moment  for  visiting 
Vescovato,  for  the  elections  were  going  on. 
Bands  of  the  rival  parties  paraded  the  streets 
day  and  night  (mostly  night!)  shrieking  insults 
at  one  another,  and  firing  salvoes  into  the  air. 
The  excitement  reached  a  climax  one  night, 
when  a  man  was  set  upon  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  severely  handled  under  our  windows.  The 
landlady,  opening  her  window,  shrieked, 
“Assassin!  ”  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  victim  rushed  to  his 
rescue,  the  while  he  lay  on  the  ground  yelling 
loudly,  “  Je  suis  mort,  je  suis  mort !  ” 

There  is  a  beautiful  old  convent  at  Vescovato, 
the  walls  of  which  grow  yellow  wallflowers 
( Cheiranthes  cheirii),  and  not  far  away  are  masses 
of  hart’s-tongue  fern  (S colop erdrium  vulgare). 
There  were  quantities  of  pancratium  lilies  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  chestnut  woods,  and  pale  green  helle¬ 
bore.  The  children  and  herds  of  the  village 
make  the  most  delightful  flutes  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  chestnut  trees.  The  shoot  (rather 
a  substantial  one)  is  soaked  in  water  for  a  short 
time,  then  with  a  quick  twist  one  can  slip  the 
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bark  right  off  it  in  one  piece.  A  tiny  mouth¬ 
piece  is  cut  and  inserted,  holes  cut  to  correspond 
in  the  bark,  and  when  blown  upon  these  flutes 
give  the  most  lovely  clear  notes.  There  used  to 
be  a  half-witted  herd  who  played  far  down  the 
valley,  the  clear  liquid  tune  rising  from  the 
woods  like  fairy  music  or  the  pipes  of  Pan. 

After  the  destruction  of  Mariana,  Vescovato 
was  for  three  centuries  the  seat  of  the  bishopric, 
and  later  the  capital  of  the  Casinca,  one  of  the 
'pibves  or  divisions  of  the  province  of  Bastia. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  noted  for  its  fine 
churches,  houses  and  towers,  and  also  for  the 
games  which  took  place,  wonderful  spectacles 
illustrating  religious  and  secular  history.  The 
“  Moresca  ”  was  performed  there  also,  a  sort  of 
spectacular  dance  representing  the  taking  of 
Mariana  by  Ugo  Colonna. 

The  old  houses  of  Vescovato  hold  many 
memories ;  there  stand  the  dwellings  in  which 
were  born  the  three  great  Corsican  writers, 
Filippini,  Monteggiani  and  Ceccaldi,  and  the 
great  men  of  the  Casabianca  family ;  the  house 
offered  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  by  the  Count 
of  Buttafoco ;  and  the  house  of  General  Frances- 
chetti,  where  one  summer  evening  in  1815  a 
starved  and  ragged  man  begged  for  admittance. 
That  poverty-stricken  beggar  was  none  other 
than  Murat,  exiled  from  his  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  Murat’s  wish  to 
reconquer  his  kingdom,  Franceschetti,  with  true 
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Corsican  generosity,  sacrificed  all  for  his  royal 
guest,  lent  large  sums  of  money,  and  later  passed 
many  years  in  prison  because  of  him.  When 
many  years  later  Franceschetti,  a  ruined  man, 
came  to  see  Murat’s  widow,  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
she  refused  to  return  even  a  part  of  the  money 
lent  to  her  husband. 

A  path  behind  the  village  ascends  through  the 
chestnut  woods  to  Loreto  di  Casinca,  which 
stands  high,  dominated  by  Mont  St.  Angelo, 
with  a  lovely  view  from  the  terrace  where  stands 
the  bell-tower,  close  to  a  large  monolith. 

In  the  church  is  a  picture  said  to  be  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  and  behind  the  altar  is  a  statue 
carved  by  him  with  a  penknife  from  a  piece  of 
the  True  Cross. 

Other  charming  villages  in  the  Casinca  are 
Venzolasca  (two  kilometres  from  Vescovato), 
also  with  a  picturesque  ruined  convent ;  Sorbo- 
Ocagnano,  Penta  and  Castelare. 

The  chief  excursion  from  Bastia  is,  of  course, 
the  Cap,  the  scenery  of  which  again  differs  from 
any  other  part  of  the  island.  That  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  Corsica,  each  little  valley  or  plain  is 
utterly  different  from  the  next. 

Round  the  Cap  the  rocks  are  dark  greyish 
green  instead  of  red,  each  little  marine  has 
its  Genoese  tower,  and  its  village  several  miles 
away. 

One  leaves  Bastia  by  the  Faubourg  de  Toga, 
the  bathing  place  of  the  town,  where  on  some 
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of  the  old  walls  grow  the  mauve  Matthiola 
incarna,  and  after  passing  through  Pietranera 
and  Griscione,  comes  to  pretty  little  Miomo,  with 
its  tower,  and  all  the  maquis  round  about  twisted 
and  bent  one  way  by  the  strong  winds. 

Lavasina  comes  next  with  its  imposing  church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lavasina,  to  which  pilgrims 
come  from  all  parts  of  Corsica  on  the  8th 
September,  a  custom  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  little  over  a  kilometre  from  Lavasina  is  the 
road  (on  the  left)  leading  to  the  Grotto  of 
Brando,  discovered  in  1841,  and  famous  for  its 
beautiful  transparent  stalactites,  which  are  pure 
white.  Erbalunga,  the  Marine  of  Brando,  is 
much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Bastia.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Gentili,  the  most  powerful  seigneurs  of  the  Cap. 
The  ruins  of  their  castle  can  still  be  seen. 

Beyond  Erbalunga  the  road  —  often  en 
corniche  —  winds  past  little  bays,  where  the 
neighbouring  marshy  fields  are  yellow  with  iris 
in  springtime,  and  presently  brings  one  to  the 
Marine  de  Sisco,  and  a  kilometre  farther  on 
stands  the  old  convent  of  Ste.  Catherine,  of 
Byzantine  design.  The  crypt  of  the  chapel, 
called  “  II  Tombolo,’’  guards  many  wonderful 
relics,  including  a  pot  of  manna,  almonds  from 
Eden,  Aaron’s  rod,  a  little  of  the  clay  from 
which  Adam  was  made,  cloth  spun  by  the  Virgin, 
and  the  rod  with  which  Moses  divided  the  Red 
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Sea !  These  marvellous  relics  were  brought 
from  Palestine  in  a  ship  in  1355,  which  in  a 
terrible  tempest  was  three  times  driven  on  to 
the  coast  of  Corsica,  which  proved  (asserted  the 
islanders!)  that  Heaven  desired  Corsica  to  keep 
these  treasures.  I  may  say  that  so  carefully  are 
they  kept  that  I  have  never  met  or  heard  of 
anyone  having  seen  them ! 

The  road  follows  the  coast,  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  island  of  Capraja,  passes  the  Tour 
d’Aquila  and  the  Tour  de  Losse,  after  which  it 
descends  towards  Santa  Severa.  I  remember 
the  banks  by  the  road  near  there  were  purple 
with  romulea. 

Santa  Severa  has  nothing  of  interest  save  that 
it  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  roads  round  the 
Cap.  The  one  to  the  left  cuts  across  the  end  of 
the  Cap  and  joins  the  main  road  again  at  Pino, 
the  one  to  the  right  follows  the  coast. 

[The  road  to  the  left  winds  up  the  pretty 
valley  of  Luri,  lying  between  Monte  delle 
Spelonche  and  the  Pointe  d’Aja.  It  is  a  narrow 
valley  at  first,  then  opens  out  into  a  large  fertile 
cup  in  the  hills,  well  sheltered  by  Monte 
Alticcione  and  the  Pointe  della  Filetta  Soprana. 
Thanks  to  its  sheltered  position,  the  commune  is 
rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  cedrats  (a  sort 
of  large  lemon,  which  is  preserved  in  sugar  and 
used  in  confectionery)  from  there  are  exception¬ 
ally*  fine.  There  are  beautiful  olive  trees  also, 
under  which  I  found  a  quantity  of  white 
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Madonna  lilies  and  tree  mallows.  Luri  is  five 
and  a  half  kilometres  from  St.  Severa,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  several  hamlets.  The  principal  is 
Piazza,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  pretty 
little  place  with  well-kept  gardens,  and  as  a  back¬ 
ground  the  great  rugged  rock  on  which  stands 
Seneca's  tower.  Not  far  from  the  village  is  a 
mine  of  antimony,  said  to  be  exploited,  but  I 
never  saw  a  trace  of  any  work  being  done  there ! 
Just  beyond  the  village  is  a  most  charming  open- 
air  chapel,  the  altar  built  right  into  the  over¬ 
hanging  rock,  with  beautiful  red  and  pink  roses 
climbing  over  the  rustic  gate.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  had  lovely  roses  climbing 
over  the  walls.  In  one  place  where  the  bank  by 
the  road  was  watered  by  a  stream,  there  grew  a 
thick  mass  of  maidenhair  fern,  the  largest  fronds 
I  have  ever  seen.  On  the  way  up  to  the  Col  de 
Ste.  Lucie,  one  can  see  the  hamlet  of  Piana  in 
the  valley  below,  and  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  once 
part  of  the  Roman  town  of  Lurinum.  From 
the  Col  (407  metres)  there  is  a  splendid  view 
over  both  sides  of  Cap  Corse.  Near  the  chapel 
that  stands  on  the  Col,  I  found  some  very 
beautiful  yellow  orchis,  spotted  with  pink,  Orchis 
pauciflorum. 

The  old  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  back 
from  the  road  in  an  ilex  wood  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  rock,  up  which  a  narrow  track  leads  to  the 
summit,  from  where  the  view  is  superb.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  Seneca  passed  seven  years  in  the 
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old  tower  there.  The  nettles  growing  in  the 
vicinity  are  still  called  Ortica  di  Seneca  (Seneca’s 
nettles),  because  they  were  used  by  the  peasants 
to  chastise  the  philosopher  on  the  occasion  of  his 
attempting  to  embrace  a  young  peasant  girl. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tower  has  nothing 
Roman  about  it,  and  dates  from  the  Pisan  and 
Genoese  domination.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  served  as  a  stronghold  for  the  Seigneurs  da 
Mare  of  Cap  Corse. 

The  road  from  the  Col  descends  to  the  west, 
always  with  fine  views  over  the  Golfe  d’Aliso 
and  the  Commune  of  Pino,  and  at  sixteen  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Santa  Severa  rejoins  the  main  road 
at  the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Pino.] 

The  main  road  from  Santa  Severa  follows  the 
indentations  of  the  coast,  passing  the  Marine 
and  tower  of  Meria,  and  leaving  on  the  left  the 
road  to  Tomino  (three  kilometres),  called  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  in  Corsica — towards  the 
year  380  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  next  marine  is  Macinaggio,  where 
Napoleon  landed  in  1793  after  escaping  from 
the  followers  of  Paoli.  From  this  port  also, 
Paoli  left  in  17G7  with  troops  to  seize  the  island 
of  Capra ja,  and  after  twenty  years  of  exile  it 
was  at  Macinaggio  that  he  disembarked  in  1790, 
bringing  liberty  to  his  countrymen. 

The  anchorage  there  is  excellent ;  the 
French  cruisers  generally  go  there  during  the 
manoeuvres. 
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Three  kilometres  beyond  Macinaggio  one  has 
again  a  choice  of  roads.  The  one  to  the  left  by 
Rogliano  is  perhaps  longer,  but  it  is  much 
prettier  than  the  other.  It  turns  westward 
and  mounts  through  a  well-cultivated  valley  of 
vines  and  olive  trees  to  Rogliano,  a  group  of  six 
hamlets,  of  which  the  chief  is  Campiano. 

Perched  on  the  wooded  hillside,  the  hamlets 
are  very  picturesque,  with  the  six  ruined  towers 
(four  square  and  two  round)  which  protected 
them  in  olden  days.  The  beautiful  old  convent, 
which  has  a  lovely  outlook,  stands  high  above  the 
villages,  with  a  background  of  rugged  rocks,  the 
Monte  del  Poggio. 

The  road  passes  through  the  hamlets  of  Olivio 
and  Quercioli,  and  two  kilometres  farther  on 
joins  the  route  nationale  from  Macinaggio,  at 
five  and  a  half  kilometres  from  there. 

From  the  Col  de  St.  Nicholas,  four  kilometres 
farther  on,  there  is  a  beautiful  view ;  to  the  north 
lies  the  valley  of  Tignese  (separating  the  com¬ 
munes  of  Rogliano  and  Ersa),  the  Marine  de 
Barcaggio  at  the  extremity  of  Cap  Corse,  and  a 
little  way  from  the  land  the  tiny  island  of 
Giraglia  with  its  lighthouse ;  tb  the  east  all 
the  pasture  lands  of  Rogliano ;  and  to  the 
west  the  commune  of  Ersa  with  its  scattered 
villages. 

One  descends  rapidly  to  Botticella,  the 
principal  village  of  Ersa.  On  its  territory  is  a 
mine  of  antimony  and  the  quarries  of  the 
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beautiful  marble  called  Serpentine  d’Ersa,  or 
Verde  Stella. 

Close  to  the  Col  de  la  Serra  (361  metres)  stands 
the  old  Moulin  Francheschi,  five  minutes  walk 
to  the  north  across  the  maquis,  from  where  there 
is  an  extremely  fine  view  of  snow-covered  Monte 
Cinto. 

The  west  coast  of  Cap  Corse  differs  entirely 
from  the  east  coast.  Every  tiny  sheltered  nook 
has  a  plantation  of  lemon  or  cMrat  trees,  some¬ 
times  growing  on  narrow  ledges  where  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  enough  soil  to  nourish  them. 
When  the  Corsicans  speak  of  the  people  of  the 
Cap,  they  often  say,  “He  is  an  American.” 
This  means  a  Corsican  who  has  left  his  home 
before  doing  his  military  service,  and  emigrated 
to  America  (usually  the  South).  Having  made 
a  fortune — and  the  fortune  of  a  Corsican  is  never 
a  very  large  amount  of  money — he  returns  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  builds  a  “chateau” 
(which  is  usually  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
villa  !)  and  settles  down  in  his  native  village.  The 
people  of  Cap  Corse  are  a  gayer,  cleverer  people 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  hard¬ 
working  too,  and  economical.  The  villages  too 
seem  cleaner  and  better  kept. 

Camera,  the  first  village  on  the  west  coast,  is 
a  hamlet  of  Centuri,  the  village  that  lies  far 
below  the  road  near  the  shore,  where  the  waves 
break  in  a  line  of  foam. 

Quantities  of  lobsters  are  sent  from  there  to 
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France  and  Italy.  The  modern  chateau,  built 
by  Count  Cipriani  and  bequeathed  to  the  com¬ 
mune,  contains  a  gallery  of  over  a  hundred 
pictures.  The  road  runs  high  above  the  sea, 
looking  down  on  the  various  little  marines. 

Peccorile,  principal  village  of  Morsiglia,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  trees,  is  built  on  a  high 
cliff,  which  curving  outward  in  a  long  rocky 
ridge,  forms  an  almost  unapproachable  bay. 
The  road,  cut  in  the  rock,  winds  round  the  Capo 
Cavoli,  whose  precipices  descend  in  a  sheer  drop 
to  the  sea.  The  view  is  lovely  :  far  to  the  south¬ 
west  rise  the  snowy  heights  of  Cinto  behind 
maquis  covered  hills,  and  all  along  the  coast  are 
the  many  tiny  coves  and  bays  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aliso.  After  winding  in  and  out  of  ravines  for 
some  way,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the  greener, 
less  rugged  scenery  of  the  territory  of  Pino, 
dominated  to  the  south  by  the  pointed  pyramid 
of  Cap  Minervio. 

When  I  did  the  tour  of  the  Cap  in  spring,  the 
maquis  was  a  sheet  of  flowers,  and  all  along  the 
roadside  grew  masses  of  orchis  and  serapias,  and 
in  the  villages  the  little  gardens  were  a  blaze  of 
roses.  In  several  villages  the  children  pelted  us 
with  flowers  as  we  motored  past. 

Pino  is  a  very  attractive  place  with  its  white 
houses,  pretty  gardens  and  lemon  groves,  and 
far  below,  the  tiny  Marine  de  Scalo.  The 
church  with  its  tall  campanile  and  the  old  towers 
— one  Saracen,  one  Genoese — stand  out  in  strik- 
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ing  contrast  to  the  white  houses.  It  is  quite  the 
most  attractive  village  of  the  west  coast  of  Cap 
Corse. 

After  Pino,  one  passes  through  Barretali,  close 
to  the  bare-looking  Monte  Minervio,  and 
presently  the  road  passes  through  a  cutting  in 
the  rocks,  4 4  Les  piliers  de  Merchione,”  where 
in  the  crevices  of  the  precipices  descending  to 
the  sea  grow  enormous  plants  of  tree  spurge 
(Euphorbia  dendroides ),  the  vivid  green  making 
a  brilliant  splash  of  colour  against  grey-green 
crags. 

Descending  rapidly,  one  crosses  the  torrents  of 
Caramusa  and  Giottani,  which  come  from  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Alticcione,  and  passes  the  little 
Marine  of  Giottani,  with  the  old  tower  of  Castel- 
lucio  near  by. 

Mounting  again  (the  roads  in  Corsica  are  one 
long  switchback  all  the  way!)  one  comes  to 
Marinca  of  the  Commune  de  Canari,  with  its  old 
houses  descending  almost  to  the  shore.  The 
church  of  the  Assumption  possesses  some  pictures 
given  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  also  some  old 
pierres  tombales. 

Passing  round  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Pointe  de 
Canelle  and  the  Rocher  d’Albo,  one  comes 
suddenly  upon  the  tiny  Marine  d’Albo,  the 
Marine  of  Ogliastro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
ravine  of  Guado  Grande.  Ogliastro  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  about  a  kilometre  away ; 
on  the  road  up  to  the  village  I  found  a  root  of 
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a  fern  which  in  England  is  usually  seen  only  in 
green-houses,  the  Pteris  Cretica. 

There  are  sea  caves  near  Albo,  but  I  did  not 
visit  them.  The  little  inn  is,  or  was,  very  com¬ 
fortable  there.  All  round  the  old  tower  the 
rosemary  grows  in  masses,  every  variety  of 
colour,  from  the  usual  blue  to  mauve,  white, 
lilac,  and  variegated  shades  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  in  March. 

Nonza  (six  kilometres  from  Albo)  is  the  most 
picturesque  village  of  the  north,  built  as  it  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  black  cliff,  whose  precipices 
descend  to  the  seashore.  The  houses  built  into 
the  rock  almost  overhang  the  abyss.  A  steep 
winding  path  descends  to  the  little  marine  far 
below.  On  every  ledge  of  the  steep  slopes  are 
tiny  gardens,  some  but  a  few  feet  square, 
laboriously  planted  and  cultivated  with  difficulty. 
An  old  tower  crowns  the  summit  of  the  great 
cliff,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  heroic  resistance  in 
1768,  when  assaulted  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XV. 
The  Commandant  consented  finally  to  surrender, 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  French  troops, 
awaiting  the  garrison  which  had  so  stubbornly 
resisted  them,  were  astonished  to  see — not  a 
body  of  vanquished  and  weary  soldiers,  but  one 
old  man  only,  the  Commandant  Casella. 
“  Behold  the  garrison!  ”  he  replied  proudly,  to 
the  French  Commandant’s  amazed  query. 

Near  Nonza,  down  by  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful 
old  ruined  convent,  once  belonging  to  the 
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Franciscans.  Vestments,  bells,  organ  and  altar 
were  given  to  the  church  of  Nonza  by  the  monks 
when  they  received  the  order  to  leave. 

Nonza  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  martyrdom 
of  Sainte  Julie,  a  young  African  girl,  who  was 
crucified  by  Vandals  in  440. 

Beyond  Nonza  the  road  descends  again,  and 
leaving  on  the  right  the  tower  and  marine  of 
Negro,  winds  a  short  way  up  the  pretty  valley 
of  Visitatojo,  under  the  towering  Monte  Stella. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  Olmeta  di 
Capocorso.  Crossing  the  stream  on  the  Ponte 
Nero,  the  road  returns  towards  the  sea,  following 
along  the  ridge  which  hides  Olmeta.  In  former 
times  the  division  called  Cap  Corse  finished  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  commune. 

The  tower  and  Marine  of  Farinole  are  passed 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  show  the  hamlets 
of  Farinole  scattered  on  the  slopes  of  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  hills,  dominated  by  Monte  Pruno 
(1,238  metres)  and  the  Cima  di  Grateri  (1,033 
metres). 

One  leaves  the  coast  not  far  beyond  Farinole, 
and  turning  eastward  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Serragio,  where  growing  by  the  river  are 
quantities  of  oleander  bushes  ( Nerium  oleander); 
here,  and  one  other  valley  near  St.  Florent  being 
the  only  places  where  they  grow  wild  in  Corsica. 

At  the  Col  de  St.  Bernadino,  five  kilometres 
from  St.  Florent,  one  joins  the  road  from  Bastia, 
which  crosses  the  Col  de  Teghine,  from  where 
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the  view  is  very  fine,  I  believe.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  almost  the  only  col  I  have  never 
crossed.  From  it  one  can  ascend  the  Serra  di 
Pigno,  whose  grassy  slopes  are  excellent  for 
flowers.  St.  Florent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aliso 
River,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  finest  gulfs  of 
the  island,  has  the  look  of  a  deserted  town.  The 
quays  are  free  of  merchandise,  the  harbour  is 
empty  of  ships,  its  streets  of  traffic ! 

The  town  was  built  in  1440.  In  1731  the 
patriots  Gaffori  and  Ceccaldi  seized  it  from  the 
Genoese,  and  in  1794  the  French  were  besieged 
there  by  the  “  Independents  ”  of  Paoli. 

About  a  kilometre  from  the  town  stands  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  the  town  of  Nebbio  (which 
gave  its  name  to  this  district),  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Of  the  same  size  and  design  as  the 
Canonica,  this  cathedral  was  restored  in  1884. 
Behind  the  altar  lies  the  mummy  of  St.  Florent, 
which  is  sometimes  carried  in  procession,  as  I 
have  been  told.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins 
of  the  bishop’s  palace,  built  in  1615. 

The  valley  behind  St.  Florent  is  laid  out  with 
market-gardens,  all  divided  up  by  little  streams 
for  irrigation,  in  which  grow  white  and  yellow 
water-lilies  ( Nymphsea  alba  and  Nymphsea 
lutea),  and  yellow  iris.  At  intervals  little  stone 
bridges  span  the  streams  from  garden  to  garden. 

Many  interesting  flowers  grow  round  St. 
Florent,  as  well  as  all  the  more  ordinary  kinds 
such  as  are  found  near  Ajaccio,  and  the  Orchis 
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palustris ,  papilionacea,  and  serapias.  It  was 
there — the  only  place  I  know  of  in  Corsica — I 
found  meadowsweet  ( Spirx  ulmaria),  water 
avens  ( Geum  rivale)  and  comfry  ( Symphytum ). 
In  April  and  May  the  rare  blue  Convolvulus 
sicilus  may  be  found,  and  under  the  olive  trees 
the  Crozophora  tinctoria,  used  for  making  blue 
dye. 

There  is  very  good  fishing  at  St.  Florent,  both 
sea  and  river,  and  also  excellent  shooting.  A 
pretty  drive  from  St.  Florent  is  round  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  San  Pietro  di  Tenda,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  can  visit  the  Defile  de  Lancone  (by 
which  road  one  can  return  to  Bastia  also).  The 
road,  bordered  by  tamarisk  trees,  runs  inland 
across  the  open  valley  behind  the  town,  and 
crossing  the  Pont  de  Palmola,  begins  to  ascend 
the  ridge  which  divides  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
on  which  is  built  Oletta,  one  of  the  richest 
villages  of  the  Nebbio  district,  standing  white 
and  attractive  looking  against  the  dark  hills 
which  stretch  to  the  Col  de  Teghine. 

After  crossing  the  Col  de  Tuda  (337  metres) 
the  road  passes  between  Mont  de  Tuda  and  Mont 
al  Poggio,  both  well  wooded  with  chestnut  trees, 
and  presently  comes  to  pretty  little  Olmeta-di- 
Tuda  with  its  fine  elm  trees,  and  the  chateau  built 
by  Marshal  Sebastiani.  Olmeta  is  interesting 
as  being  the  background  for  Seton  Merriman’s 
novel,  “  The  Isle  of  Unrest.”  The  Casa 
Perucca  stands  there  even  as  he  describes  it?  “  a 
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long,  low,  verandahed  house,  built  in  two  parts, 
as  if  it  had  at  one  time  been  two  houses,  and  only 
connected  by  a  round  tower.” 

The  Col  de  San  Stefano  is  two  kilometres 
farther  on,  and  the  road  to  San  Pietro  branches 
off  to  the  right,  and  just  beyond  it,  also  on  the 
right,  is  a  road  leading  to  Mur  at  o  (where  is  the 
extremely  curious  church  of  St.  Michel,  built  by 
the  Pisans  with  the  material  which  in  other  days 
had  formed  the  Mosque  built  there  by  the 
Moors).  To  reach  the  Defile  de  Lancone,  one 
must  continue  along  the  main  road  for  about 
two  and  a  half  kilometres.  The  Defile,  which  is 
one  and  a  half  kilometres  long,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  gorges  in  Corsica.  The  road  is  cut  in 
the  rocky  wall  of  Monte  Pinzali,  high  above  the 
river  of  Bevinco,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipices  of  Monte  Rotto.  At  the  far  end  of 
this  gloomy  narrow  gorge,  the  plain  of  Aleria 
lies  in  full  sunlight  with  the  glittering  sea 
beyond.  In  the  rocks  of  the  Defile  I  found 
some  roots  of  a  very  beautiful  little  fern, 
resembling  the  golden-backed  fern,  but  with 
silver  instead  of  the  gold. 

From  the  Col  de  St.  Stefano  the  road  passes 
through  the  hamlets  of  Fossaja,  Giunca,  and 
Piazza,  reaching  the  culminating  point  at  the 
Col  de  San  Sebastiano  (427  metres),  after  which 
one  passes  Pieve  with  its  Pisan  church,  Sorio 
(where  there  is  a  very  fine  high  altar  in  the 
church),  and  then  after  crossing  several  torrents 
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one  comes  to  San  Gavino,  then  to  San  Pietro  di 
Tenda,  picturesquely  built  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Massif  di  Tenda,  which  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  mountains  of  the  central  chain  and 
those  of  Cap  Corse.  Near  Mont  Revinco  are 
four  dolmens,  known  as  the  “Maison”  and 
66  Tombeau  de  POgre,”  and  the  44  Maison  ”  and 
44  Tombeau  de  POgresse.”  The  first  and  largest 
now  serves  as  a  rude  shelter  for  shepherds.  On 
the  summit  of  Capo  Castinco,  in  the  same 
commune,  are  three  menhirs. 

The  road  beyond  San  Pietro  enters  a  rather 
desolate  region,  and  after  crossing  several 
tributaries  of  the  Aliso  River  joins  the  main 
road  (St.  Florent  to  He  Rousse)  at  the  Bocca 
Morelia,  six  kilometres  from  St.  Florent. 

One  can  get  to  lie  Rousse  from  St.  Florent 
(forty-seven  kilometres),  passing  through  the 
curious  region  called  the  Desert  des  Agriates, 
one  of  the  best  places  for  shooting  in  the  island. 

Large  tracts  of  meagre  pasturage  and  maquis 
lie  in  the  centre  of  the  Agriates,  and  near  the 
borders  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  the 
Balagne,  Nebbio,  Niolo  and  Nonza  attempt  to 
cultivate  a  few  fields  of  cereals.  They  come 
there  only  to  sow  and  reap,  it  is  too  desolate  a 
region  to  live  in.  The  yearly  manoeuvres  of  the 
Artillery  used  to  take  place  in  the  Agriates,  but 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  still  do  so. 

The  road  mounts  and  descends  interminably, 
winding  in  and  out  of  maquis-filled  valleys,  and 
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from  its  higher  points  one  can  see  the  Agriates, 
spread  out  like  a  huge  relief  map  far  below.  At 
the  Col  Cerchio  (or  Col  de  Lavezzo)  the  road 
leaves  this  desolate  region,  and  descending 
rapidly,  presently  crosses  the  Ostriconi  River  and 
mounts  again  to  the  Col  de  Margine.  At  the 
Pont  de  Losari,  with  its  marine  on  the  right,  one 
enters  the  fertile  and  rich  country  of  the  Balagne, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  regions  passed  a  few 
miles  back.  From  Losari  the  road  follows  the 
shore,  where  red  rocks  take  the  place  of  the  grey- 
green  ones  of  the  Cap,  and  each  tiny  cove  has  a 
white  sandy  beach  and  water  of  a  brilliant  pea¬ 
cock  blue.  Seven  and  a  half  kilometres  from 
Losari,  one  comes  to  He  Rousse,  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Balagne,  described  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  BALAGNE 

ILE  ROUSSE,  although  not  the  chief  town 
of  the  Balagne,  is  a  busy  little  port,  where 
the  steamers  from  the  Continent  call,  and 
from  where  all  the  produce  of  the  district  is 
exported. 

It  was  founded  in  1758  by  Paoli,  to  rival  the 
Genoese  ports  of  Calvi  and  Algajola.  “  I  have 
built  the  gallows  on  which  to  hang  Calvi,”  said 
the  man  who  brought  liberty  to  Corsica.  A  bust 
of  Paoli,  in  white  marble,  stands  in  the  little 
Place,  facing  the  quaint  old  covered  market. 

The  group  of  red  granite  islands  from  which 
the  town  takes  its  name  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway.  From  the  lighthouse 
on  the  highest  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of  lie 
Rousse  and  the  Balagne. 

Some  of  the  streets  in  the  town  are  shaded  by 
magnificent  plane  trees,  so  thick  that  they  nearly 
meet  overhead.  There  are  wonderful  old  olive 
trees  too,  outside  the  town,  twisted  and  bent  into 
the  strangest  shapes,  and  I  remember  the  ground 
under  them  was  a  mass  of  yellow  biscutella  in 
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March.  Little  narrow,  stony  paths  between 
walls  lead  through  the  various  olive  plantations 
and  gardens  in  all  directions,  and  up  to  the 
villages  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

Near  the  town  I  found  many  plants  of  a  sort 
of  solanum,  the  flower  rather  larger  than  a 
potato  blossom,  and  the  fruit  like  small  yellow 
apples.  I  have  heard  them  called  “  devil’s 
apples,”  but  I  have  never  found  out  the  proper 
name.  They  are  used  in  the  water  when  wash¬ 
ing  clothes,  to  make  them  white. 

A  charming  excursion  from  He  Rousse  is  to 
Corbara  (three  and  a  half  kilometres).  The  road 
to  Calvi  is  followed  for  one  and  a  quarter  kilo¬ 
metres,  and  then  a  road  to  the  left  leads  up  in 
zig-zags  to  the  village,  with  beautiful  views  all 
the  way.  Corbara  is  very  curiously  built  on  a 
high  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  terrace,  on 
which  stands  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Douleurs,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  with 
grotesque  clumps  of  prickly  pear  growing  in 
every  possible  place.  The  houses,  many  of 
which  have  flat  roofs,  are  very  African  in 
appearance.  Corbara  was  the  birthplace  of 
Davia  Franceschini,  destined  to  become  an 
Empress  of  Morocco.  Captured  by  pirates 
during  a  sea  voyage  with  her  family,  Davia  at  the 
age  of  seven  was  sold  as  slave  to  Sultan  Muley 
Soliman.  So  enchanted  was  the  Sultan  with 
the  child’s  beauty  and  wit,  that  he  gave  her  a 
brilliant  education,  and  later  made  her  his  wife. 
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Beyond  the  village  stands  the  picturesque  old 
Dominican  convent,  its  terrace  shaded  by  lovely 
Judas  trees,  which  cover  the  ground  with  their 
crimson  petals.  Tradition  says  that  the  Judas 
tree  was  the  tree  on  wrhich  the  traitor  hanged 
himself,  and  the  falling  flowers — which  drop  con¬ 
tinually — are  the  drops  of  Judas’s  blood.  The 
viewr  from  the  terrace  is  lovely,  right  across  the 
valley  to  Calvi,  which  shines  white  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Behind  the  convent  is  its  old  neglected 
garden,  on  the  slope  of  Mont  Sant  Angelo,  with 
winding  paths  leading  to  a  grotto  containing  an 
altar,  and  to  the  little  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lazio.  A  path  also  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Sant  Angelo  (in  thirty  minutes),  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  view  is  very  exten¬ 
sive,  over  all  the  Balagne  and  a  part  of  Cap 
Corse,  and  in  clear  weather  one  can  sometimes 
see  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  is  possible  to  return 
to  He  Rousse  by  another  road,  through  Santa 
Reparata. 

There  are  numerous  short  walks  round  lie 
Rousse,  to  the  semaphore,  high  above  the  sea 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  or  up  to  the  various 
villages  perched  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
Monticello,  Santa  Reparata,  Occiglione  (which 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  city  of 
Agila),  Pigna,  etc. 

The  road  to  Calvi  passes  through  the  curious 
town  of  Algajola,  with  its  half-ruined  ramparts, 
a  desolate  looking  place.  The  town  was  sacked 
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by  the  Turks  in  1643,  and  the  Genoese  for  safety 
surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  Not  far  from  it 
is  the  quarry  where  lies  the  immense  monolith 
which  was  intended  for  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  to 
be  erected  at  Ajaccio.  The  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
port  and  the  cost  were  so  enormous  that  the 
project  was  given  up.  From  the  same  quarry 
came  the  granite  that  forms  the  base  of  the 
Colonne  Vendome  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Emperor’s 
tomb,  and  also  the  beautiful  pieces  of  jasper 
which  decorate  the  Medici  chapel  at  Florence. 

The  next  village  is  Lumio,  surrounded  by  olive 
trees,  and  many  agaves  and  prickly  pears.  The 
church  in  the  Pisan  style  was  built  by  the  monks 
of  Vallambrosa  in  1272. 

Between  Lumio  and  Calvi  lies  a  marshy  plain, 
watered  by  the  Ficarella  and  the  curiously  named 
Fiume  Secco  (dry  river).  A  certain  part  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  Vigne  de  l’Eveque,” 
which  is  explained  by  the  following  legend.  In 
former  times,  during  the  vintage,  a  worthy 
bishop  forgot  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  commence 
a  flirtation  with  a  sprightly  peasant  girl.  He 
even  permitted  her  to  put  on  his  episcopal  ring, 
which  she  presently  let  fall,  and  it  rolled  away 
out  of  sight.  The  following  day  the  bishop — 
now  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself — went  to 
search  again  for  the  missing  ring,  but  the  once 
beautiful  vineyard  had  been  changed  overnight 
into  a  green  and  stagnant  lagoon ! 

Under  the  pines  ( Pinus  maritima)  by  the  white 
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shore  near  Calvi,  grow  masses  of  pink  and  yellow 
mesembryanthemum,  the  leaves  of  which  turn  a 
deep  red  in  autumn,  and  in  the  marshy  ground 
near  the  road  are  splendid  specimens  of  the 
Osmunda  regalis. 

Calvi  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Marine  or 
Basse  Ville,  and  the  Citadel  or  Haute  Ville, 
which  with  its  grim  fortifications  looks  like  an 
African  Kasbah.  Built  by  an  ally  of  Genoa  in 
1268,  Calvi  has  sustained  numerous  sieges. 
Always  faithful  to  Genoa,  the  town  proved  its 
loyalty  in  1420  by  massacring  the  Spanish  troops 
of  the  King  of  Aragon ;  and  again  in  1553  by  a 
valiant  resistance  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
Francois  I.  and  the  Turks,  for  which  loyal  act 
the  Genoese  gave  Calvi  the  proud  title  of 
“  Civitas  Calvi,  semper  fidelis,”  which  since 
that  day  has  been  engraved  on  the  arms  of 
the  town. 

In  1794  the  English  fleet  besieged  the  town, 
aiding  the  troops  of  Paoli,  who  attacked  from 
the  land.  There  were  few  men  to  defend  the 
citadel,  but  the  women  of  Calvi — no  less  brave 
than  their  sisters  of  Bonifacio — fought  and  died 
on  the  ramparts  beside  their  men.  The  struggle 
lasted  two  months,  and  then  the  town,  at  the  end 
of  its  resources,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  with, 
however,  all  the  honours  of  war.  It  was  during 
this  fierce  fight  that  the  future  Admiral  Nelson 
lost  an  eye. 

In  February,  1568,  Calvi  was  overtaken  by  a 
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terrible  disaster.  The  tower,  in  which  was 
stored  all  the  ammunition,  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  blew  up,  destroying  thirty-five  houses 
and  killing  120  people. 

Calvi  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Columbus, 
and  several  curious  facts  are  given  as  proof.  The 
parish  archives  were  unfortunately  burnt  in 
1580,  but  papers  left  by  the  son  of  Columbus 
show  that  his  famous  father  was  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  that  two  relations  were  serving  in  the 
navy,  and  that  “they  came  from  the  seas.” 

Now,  the  street  where  stands  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus  bears  the  name  of  Rue  du  Fil;  at 
that  time  there  were  at  Calvi  two  sea  captains 
named  Columbus ;  and  finally  the  island  of 
Corsica  would  explain  the  curious  phrase  4  6  venu 
des  mers.” 

Moreover,  it  is  known  that  Columbus  took 
with  him  on  his  famous  voyage  horses  and  dogs 
of  Corsica,  that  he  placed  many  of  the  first 
discovered  ports  under  the  protection  of  saints 
venerated  by  Corsicans,  and  also  gave  to  certain 
fish  the  name  of  tonina ,  a  name  only  used  in 
Corsica.  The  officials  of  the  town  must  be 
unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
otherwise  they  could  never  let  the  birthplace  of 
so  famous  a  compatriot  fall  into  such  a  dilapidated 
condition  as  that  in  which  it  now  stands. 

The  church  in  the  citadel,  “  la  Primatiale,” 
has  a  beautiful  high  altar  of  brown  and  white 
marble.  Above  it,  covered  by  a  curtain,  hangs 
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a  miraculous  crucifix,  which  was  exposed  on  the 
ramparts  during  the  siege  of  1553,  the  night 
before  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  former  palace  of  the  Genoese  governors  is 
nowadays  the  barracks.  The  Casa  del  Vescovo, 
the  ancient  residence  (during  winter)  of  the 
bishops  of  Sagone,  is  also  in  the  citadel. 

The  Fort  Tortetta  is,  or  used  to  be,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  military  colombier ,  containing 
400  carrier  pigeons. 

There  is  a  curious  sea  grotto  about  four  kilo¬ 
metres  (by  boat)  from  Calvi,  called  the  Palais 
des  Veaux  Marins,  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
seals.  The  grotto  is  situated  behind  the  point  of 
the  Revellata,  and  can  only  be  entered  in  calm 
weather.  Twice  a  year  the  fishermen  from  Calvi 
go  there  to  kill  off  a  certain  number  of  seals, 
which  do  great  damage  to  the  fishing  nets. 

A  lovely  drive  can  be  done  from  Calvi  to  the 
Maison  Forestiere  of  Bonifato  (twenty  kilo¬ 
metres),  which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  forest 
of  evergreen  oaks,  with  snowy  peaks  behind. 
There  is  a  very  beautiful  road  from  Calvi  to 
Ajaccio,  by  Galeria.  As  far  as  the  Bocca  Sedia 
the  scenery  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Cap, 
the  corniche  road  winding  in  and  out  of  ravines, 
high  above  the  sea,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Ponte 
and  Gulf  of  Revellata. 

From  the  semaphore  of  Capo  al  Cavallo 
(twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  Bocca  Sedia  on 
the  right)  is  a  superb  panorama,  well  worth  see- 
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ing;  all  the  Massif  de  Cinto,  Paglia  Orba,  and 
Tafonato,  the  pierced  mountain  (the  hole  can  be 
seen  distinctly),  Cap  Corse  fading  into  the  mist, 
the  rugged  western  coast  line,  and  in  clear 
weather  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

The  Tour  de  Truggia  is  passed  on  the  right, 
and  a  little  farther  on  stands  the  gloomy-looking 
Torra  Mozza,  a  shooting-box  built  by  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte  in  1852,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
tower.  Then  passing  the  Etang  de  Crovani, 
and  the  little  port  de  Crovani,  one  sees  Argentella 
up  on  the  left,  an  abandoned  usine  for  the — now 
un worked — mines  of  plomb  argentifkre.  The 
road  winds  round  the  maquis-covered  slopes  of 
Monte  Martino,  and  crosses  the  Bocca  Bassa, 
from  where  one  can  see  Galeria,  dominated  by 
the  Capo  Tondo,  and  the  green  valley  of  the 
Fango,  with  the  rugged  line  of  the  Chaine  de 
Paglia  Orba  in  the  distance.  After  crossing  the 
River  Fango,  one  turns  to  the  right,  for  Galeria 
is  six  kilometres  off  the  main  road.  The  village 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Capo 
Tondo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the 
inevitable  tower  near  by.  It  is  an  excellent 
centre  for  sport  and  excursions^  though  few 
people  trouble  to  go  there.  The  forests  of 
Luccio,  Tetti,  Perticato  and  Filosorma  are  all 
near  there.  One  can  cross  the  mountains  and 
get  to  Albertacce  in  ten  hours  by  the  Cols  of 
Capronale  and  Guagnerola  (one  of  the  highest 
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in  Corsica) ;  or  to  Evisa  by  the  last  named  Col, 
or  else  by  the  forest  of  Filosorma  and  the  Cols 
of  Cucavera  and  Salto ;  and  to  Calenzana  in  five 
hours. 

Returning  from  Galeria  to  the  Pont  de  Fango, 
one  follows  the  road  which  rises  en  corniche 
above  the  river  on  the  left  bank,  and  presently 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Ruja  de  Parma, 
and  the  ravine  of  Tetti,  dominated  to  the  east 
by  the  beautiful  red  rocks  of  Capo  Rosso  (968 
metres). 

The  road  up  to  the  Col  de  Palmarella  is  rather 
wearisome,  so  many  are  the  zig-zags  and  corners, 
but  the  view  from  the  Col  fully  repays  one  for 
the  long  ascent.  Before  one  opens  the  valley  of 
Tuara,  all  dark  green  maquis,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Girolata, 
encircled  with  the  deep  red  (almost  crimson) 
rocky  walls  of  the  Scandola  and  Capo  Sonino, 
which  make  a  brilliant  background  for  the  dark 
and  lonely  tower  by  the  shore. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Girolata,  in  1530,  the  famous 
Corsair  Dragut  was  taken  prisoner,  with  nine 
galleys,  by  the  fleets  of  the  d’Oria.  Dragut  paid 
an  enormous  sum  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in 
1541,  in  revenge,  he  put  to  the  fire  and  sword 
several  Corsican  villages. 

On  the  slope  of  Monte  Sonino  is  Osani,  with 
its  unworked  .coal  mine,  and  seven  kilometres 
farther  on  is  Partinello,  the  quaintest  little 
village,  most  of  the  houses  having  flat  roofs  of 
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brown  earth,  well  beaten  down.  The  inn  only 
possesses  two  bedrooms,  therefore  it  is  wise  to 
telegraph  if  one  intends  to  stay  there.  There  is, 
however,  an  extra  bed,  in  the  shape  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  44  corpse  couch/’  without  which  no  Corsican 
sitting-room  (or  dining-room,  as  the  case  may  be) 
is  complete.  This  narrow  and  uninviting  couch 
is  used  to  lay  out  the  corpse  when  a  death  occurs 
in  the  house,  and  when  not  in  use  for  that  grue¬ 
some  task  serves  as  a  spare  bed  for  any  un¬ 
expected  visitor. 

As  the  road  nears  Porto,  the  scenery  is  very 
fine ;  before  one  rise  the  dark  crags  of  the  Capo 
dei  Signori,  the  red  rocks  of  the  Calanches,  and 
more  to  the  left  the  beautiful  valley  which  leads 
up  to  Evisa. 

The  road,  cut  in  places  through  the  rock 
(Rochers  del  Aja  Campana  and  Rochers  de 
Pagliaja),  which  descends  to  the  sea  in  an  almost 
sheer  drop,  presently  descends  to  the  valley 
where  lies  Porto  (ninety-five  kilometres  from 
Calvi).  The  road  from  there  to  Ajaccio  I  shall 
describe  in  another  place. 

The  tour  of  the  Haute  Balagne  from  Calvi 
is  a  very  beautiful  excursion.  The  road  ascends 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bartasca  to  Calenzana, 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Grosso  (1,941  metres),  one 
of  the  richest  territories  of  the  island.  Its 
wonderful  old  olive  trees  are  probably  the  finest 
of  the  Balagne,  and  date  from  the  days  when 
the  island  was  under  other  domination.  From 
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the  island’s  conquerors  they  take  their  names — 
the  “  Sabinacci,”  the  “  Saraceni,”  and  the 
46  Genovesi/’  The  two  first  are  now  rare,  how¬ 
ever.  The  “Genovesi”  are  the  best  and  most 
suited  to  the  Corsican  climate.  They  were 
introduced  during  the  Genoese  administration 
by  Agostino  Doria,  who  compelled  the  islanders 
to  cultivate  the  trees. 

The  bees  of  Calenzana  produce  more  honey 
than  those  of  any  other  commune.  The  Corsican 
honey  is  a  deep  yellow,  and  very  aromatic  on 
account  of  the  maquis.  The  spring  honey  is  the 
best  (when  the  orchards  are  in  bloom),  that  of 
the  autumn  being  extremely  bitter  owing  to  the 
flowers  of  the  arbutus. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  is  a  mine 
of  plovib  argentifere. 

Fifteen  minutes  to  the  north-east  is  the  chapel 
of  Santa  Restituta,  one  of  the  most  venerated 
sanctuaries  of  the  island.  Behind  the  altar  is  a 
coffin  containing  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
virgin.  Calenzana  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
battle  in  1732.  Camille  Doria,  at  the  head  of 
German  mercenaries,  attacked  the  village  and 
was  repulsed,  leaving  over  500  German  dead, 
who  were  buried  where  they  fell.  The  place  is 
called  the  “campo  santo  dei  Tedeschi  ”  by  the 
villagers. 

Calenzana  is  the  centre  of  excursions  :  Monte 
Grosso  can  be  climbed  in  six  hours ;  a  mountain 
path  leads  in  five  hours  to  Galeria ;  another  path 
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goes  to  the  valley  of  Marsolino ;  by  the  Bocca 
Bianca  and  Bocca  di  Tartagine  one  can  get  to 
Olmi  Cappella ;  and  by  the  Bocca  di  Parella  to 
Asco. 

Beyond  the  village  the  road  passes  through 
olive  plantations  and  vines,  past  the  old  convent 
of  Alzipiato,  through  pretty  little  Zilia  (known 
for  its  mines  of  plomb  argentifhe  and  the 
Sources  de  Dirza,  mineral  water),  Cassano  and 
Lunghighano,  then  making  a  tremendous 
“lacet”  passes  through  Montemaggiore,  built 
on  a  hill  dominating  the  plain  of  Calenzana  and 
the  Gulf  of  Calvi.  The  fishing  in  the  Fiume 
Secco  near  there  is  said  to  be  very  good. 

At  Cateri,  a  small  village  with  a  convent  and 
several  chapels,  one  leaves  on  the  left  a  road 
which  passes  by  Lavatoggio,  and  joins  the  He 
Rousse — Calvi  road  near  Lumio  and  turning  to 
the  right  passes  by  Avapessa,  Murato  with  its 
three  Pisan  churches  (one  of  which,  St.  Michel, 
has  curious  sculptures),  and  Muro.  Then  the 
road,  descending  again,  makes  a  great  detour  to 
reach  Feliceto,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regino, 
and  dominated  by  the  beautiful  crags  of  the 
Cineraggia.  From  this  village  pne  can  climb  in 
an  hour  to  the  summit  of  La  Falconaja,  where 
the  view  is  superb,  or  to  Monte  Longo,  where 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  village  called  Capo 
di  Mori.  There  is  also  the  Source  di  Quercitana 
to  be  visited,  renowned,  so  say  the  peasants,  for 
its  cures  of  obesitv.  A  little  farther  on  Nessa 
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stands  above  the  road  in  a  fine  position  near  the 
San  Parteo  (1,680  metres). 

The  fertile  plain  to  the  north  still  bears  the 
name  of  Plaine  de  la  Veduta,  a  name  given  to 
the  places  where  the  Chiefs  of  the  Independence 
assembled  the  people.  It  was  there  that 
Rinuccio  della  Rocca,  the  last  of  the  great  Seig¬ 
neurs  of  the  isle,  and  a  fearless  fighter  against 
the  Genoese,  assembled  the  islanders.  His  son, 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  thrown  by  his  horse,  and 
fell  on  the  pike  of  a  horseman  riding  before  him. 
In  spite  of  this  tragedy  the  father,  controlling 
his  sorrow,  continued  his  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people.  In  later  days  Sampiero  also  called  an 
assembly  there,  and  incited  his  compatriots  to 
rise  against  the  Genoese. 

A  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Speloncato,  where 
there  are  the  remains  of  Roman  baths  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  also  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  Giustiniani.  Two  kilometres  from  the 
village  is  the  curious  Pietra  Tafonata,  or  pierced 
stone.  The  hole  pierces  it  from  east  to  west, 
and  at  six  p.m.  on  the  8th  of  April  and 
September,  the  sun  shines  directly  through  the 
aperture  with  extraordinary  effect.  There  are 
also  a  cromlech  and  dolmens  near  Speloncato. 

Ville  di  Paraso  is  curiously  situated  on  a  rocky 
promontory  high  above  the  road.  Two  kilo¬ 
metres  away  (and  eight  from  the  sea)  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  city. 

The  country  of  this  part  is  very  beautiful,  with 
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splendid  orange  groves  and  olive  woods  covering 
the  slopes,  and  a  wide  open  view  towards  the  sea. 
There  is  an  exceptionally  fine  panorama  from  the 
Convent  of  Tuani. 

Belgodere  is  another  most  attractive  village, 
the  houses  clustered  on  a  high  rock  overlooking 
the  valley,  surrounded  by  olive  and  mulberry 
trees.  A  very  beautiful  excursion  from  there  is 
to  the  forest  of  Tartagine.  One  follows  the 
route  nationale  of  Corte,  past  the  old  convent  of 
Serviti,  up  a  rather  bare  road  overlooking  an 
even  barer  and  more  desolate  valley  where  lies 
Palasca,  a  handful  of  houses  of  almost  the  same 
colour  as  the  ground  round  about  them. 

At  the  Col  de  San  Colombano  the  road  to 
Corte  winds  for  mile  after  mile  down  the  most 
barren  and  uninteresting  valley  I  ever  saw,  and  is 
a  road  to  be  avoided,  for  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  of  any  interest  until  Ponte  Leccia  is 
reached. 

For  the  forest,  one  turns  to  the  right  at  the 
Col,  and  follows  the  route  foresti&re,  which, 
mounting  and  descending  in  the  usual  Corsican 
way,  finally  reaches  Olmi  Cappella,  a  prettily 
situated  village  dominated  by  d  high  ridge,  on 
which  are  several  cols  leading  over  (by  mountain 
paths)  to  villages  in  the  Balagne.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  Col  di  Pietrella 
leads  to  Asco.  On  the  territory  of  Olmi 
Cappella  is  the  dolmen  of  Escita. 

Farther  on  is  the  hamlet  of  Forcilli,  where  I 
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believe  one  can  visit  the  collection  of  Monsieur 
Guidone  Franceschi  (arms,  axes,  coins,  etc.). 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  know  of  it  when  I  went 
there. 

At  the  Bocca  Piana,  a  mule  path  to  the  left 
leads  to  Asco  (twenty  kilometres). 

Passing  through  the  forest  of  Melaja,  one 
winds  round  under  the  rocky  ridge  which  encloses 
the  valley  on  the  north,  then  turning  south 
descends  into  the  valley  and  forest  of  Tartagine. 
The  Maison  Forestiere  is  by  the  bridge,  and  the 
driving  road  ends  there. 

This  beautiful  forest  (2,900  hectares)  of  ever¬ 
green  oaks,  maritime  and  laricio  pines  lies 
between  the  Capo  al  Dente  (2,082  metres)  and 
Monte  Padro  (2,398  metres).  From  the  summit 
of  the  latter  mountain  the  view  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Cinto. 

To  return  to  He  Rousse  (or  Calvi)  from 
Belgodere,  one  can  descend  across  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Regino,  and  join  (nine  kilometres)  the 
main  road  at  the  Pont  de  Losari,  which  is  seven 
kilometres  from  He  Rousse,  and  so  complete  the 
tour  of  the  Balagne. 


CHAPTER  VI 


INTO  THE  INTERIOR 

THE  two  most  beautiful  excursions  in  the 
island  are  those  of  Ajaccio  to  Corte 
(by  way  of  Piana  and  Evisa),  and 
Ajaccio  to  Solenzara,  by  the  Col  de  Bavella. 
They  cannot  usually  be  done  until  the  late 
spring  on  account  of  the  snow  on  the  high  cols, 
but  visitors  who  are  obliged  to  leave  Corsica 
earlier,  can  do  a  shorter  one  (which  includes 
Piana)  from  Ajaccio  to  Evisa  and  back  by 
another  way,  which  should  on  no  account  be 
missed.  It  can  be  done  in  a  day,  by  motor,  if 
desired,  though  it  is  preferable  to  stay  a  few 
days  both  at  Piana  and  Evisa,  for  there  are 
beautiful  walks  from  both  places.  If  early  in 
the  year,  however,  Evisa  is  rather  cold,  for  it 
stands  high,  and  close  to  the  snow-covered 
mountains. 

The  road  from  Ajaccio  as  far  as  the  Col  de 
San  Bastiano  has  little  of  interest  beyond  fine 
views  of  Monte  Gozzi  with  its  rocky  precipices. 

From  the  Col  (415  metres)  there  is  a  verv  fine 
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panorama,  valley  after  valley  spread  out  like  a 
huge  relief  map,  stretching  away  to  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  little 
chapel  of  San  Bastiano  stands  just  off  the  road, 
and  every  “sou”  thrown  through  the  iron- 
barred  window  brings  a  proportionate  amount 
of  happiness,  according  to  the  peasants !  The 
slopes  by  the  road  descending  from  the  Col  are 
generally  the  first  place  where  one  sees  the 
great  heads  of  pale  green  hellebore,  which  grows 
so  abundantly  in  the  higher  places. 

Calcatoggio  stands  high  up  the  slope  on  the 
right,  and  the  road  to  Piana  passes  below,  and 
does  not  enter  the  village.  Although  so  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  with  its  white  houses,  charm¬ 
ing  gardens,  and  orchards,  Calcatoggio  has  a  bad 
reputation  as  regards  hotel  accommodation — 
handed  down  through  the  ages  apparently,  for 
the  old  Corsican  verse  says  : 

“  Calcatoggio  !  Calcatoggio  1 
Mala  cena  e  peggio  allogio  !  99 
(Bad  food  and  worse  lodging !) 

The  road  winds  down  to  the  level  of  the 
beautiful  Gulf  of  Liscia,  where  in  spring  the 
sands  are  covered  with  Silene  sericea,  and 
MatthioJa  sinuata,  and  the  River  Liscia  is 
crossed.  On  a  hill  to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of 
Castello  Capra ja,  the  stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Cinarca. 

On  the  fine  shingle  of  the  little  coves  along 
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the  coast  near  the  auberge  of  Tiuccia,  one 
finds  the  most  beautifully  coloured  operculums, 
deep  orange  and  brilliant  red,  quite  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Corsica. 

The  plain  of  the  Liamone  is  marshy,  and 
unhealthy,  but  there  is  excellent  shooting  there, 
I  believe,  and  in  spring  it  is  a  lovely  mass  of 
narcissus,  and  later  still  of  yellow  iris,  which 
make  a  beautiful  foreground  of  colour  against 
the  distant  blue  hills.  I  once  saw  a  very  fine 
heron  near  there.  Very  often  along  this  road 
one  sees  groups  of  bee-eaters,  perched  on  the 
telegraph  wires.  These  beautiful  birds  make  a 
gorgeous  flash  of  colour  as  they  dart  after 
insects,  showing  their  brilliant  metallic  colours. 

The  Liamone  river  is  crossed  on  a  somewhat 
rickety  wooden  bridge — which  occasionally  gets 
washed  away  by  floods,  and  is  replaced  by 
another  of  equally  unsafe  appearance ! 

Beyond  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of  poplars,  after 
which  the  road  mounts  a  little,  turns  the  point 
of  San  Giuseppe,  and  descends  again  to  Sagone. 
Sagone  is  a  somewhat  pathetic  little  place;  it 
was  once  a  rich  city  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
All  that  remains  of  its  former  glory  is  a  small 
part  of  the  Cathedral  wall.  The  Sagone  of 
to-day  is  only  a  handful  of  dirty  houses  and  a 
small  chapel,  in  a  magnificent  position  on  the 
shore  of  a  fine  gulf.  It  is  the  meeting-place  of 
the  44  auto-diligences  ”  from  Ajaccio,  Piana  and 
Vico. 
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The  usual  Genoese  tower  stands  on  a  hill  near 
by,  rendered  more  beautiful  than  most  by  the 
masses  of  tall  silvery  asphodels  which  cover 
the  slopes,  and  stand  in  long  waving  ranks  all 
along  the  roads  in  this  part.  Later  on  they 
are  replaced  by  the  pinkish-mauve  Galactites 
tomentosa. 

Sometimes  winding  inland,  sometimes  follow¬ 
ing  the  coast,  high  above  the  sea  en  corniche 
(where  the  water  far  below  is  pure  turquoise  or 
deep  jade  in  colour)  the  road  climbs  at  last  to 
Greek  Cargese,  built  on  a  granite  promontory, 
which  juts  out  into  the  sea  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Sagone  and  Pero. 

In  1676  the  Greeks  of  Colokythia  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  tired  of  Turkish  tyranny,  asked 
Genoa  to  grant  them  a  territory  where  they 
might  live  in  peace.  Genoa  gave  them  the 
territory  of  Paomia,  not  far  from  Cargese. 
Faithful  to  the  Genoese,  they  were  looked  upon 
with  disfavour  by  the  Corsicans,  and  in  1781 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  Ajaccio,  where  they 
remained  forty-three  years.  The  island  had 
meanwhile  become  French,  and  Monsieur  de 
Marboeuf,  the  Governor,  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Cargese,  which,  inhabited  by  the  Greeks, 
quickly  became  a  fertile  and  prosperous  territory. 
The  Greeks  and  Corsicans  have  naturally  inter¬ 
married,  and  the  pure  Greek  type  is  lost.  Still 
there  are  very  fine  types  to  be  seen  there. 
Although  Greek  is  taught  in  the  schools,  French 
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and  the  Corsican  patois  have  become  the 
languages  in  daily  use. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  stands  facing  that  of  the 
Orthodox  faith,  in  which  are  the  sacred  pictures 
brought  to  Corsica  by  the  first  Greeks.  The 
most  precious  of  all  is  safely  locked  up  under  the 
altar,  and  is  only  brought  out  on  special  feast- 
days.  It  is  a  panel  of  wood,  on  which  are 
painted  the  figures  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus,  placing  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
sepulchre.  It  dates  from  the  eleventh  century. 

In  Cargese  they  have  a  curious  means  of 
carrying  water  from  the  village  fountain.  A 
large  pole  is  used,  into  which  the  heavy  jars  are 
fitted  at  intervals,  and  at  the  end  is  a  small 
wheel,  by  which  this  original  carrier  is  trundled 
along. 

Leaving  Cargese,  the  road  descends  the  valleys 
of  Pero  and  Chioni.  To  the  west  lies  the  tiny 
gulf  of  Chioni,  under  the  rocky  point  of  Orchino, 
as  usual  surmounted  by  a  tower.  One  then 
ascends  a  long  and  monotonous  valley,  relieved 
in  places  by  small  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and 
glimpses  of  Capo  Riccio  (1,133  metres)  at  the 
head  of  the  valley. 

From  the  Col  de  San  Martino,  one  looks 
down  on  the  valley  of  Salogna,  and  the  deep  red 
rocks  of  Monte  Rao.  Two  kilometres  farther 
on  is  the  Col  de  la  Croix,  from  where  one  first 
sees  the  wonderful  panorama  of  Piana  and  the 
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Calanches.  As  far  as  colour  goes  there  is 
nothing  in  Corsica — or  few  other  countries  for 
that  matter — to  surpass  this  view.  I  have 
heard  people  who  have  travelled  all  over  the 
world  say  that  the  Calanches  are  unique. 

In  the  foreground  lies  Piana  with  its  white 
houses,  surrounded  by  green  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  behind  rise  the  great  rugged  rocks 
of  deep  rose  red  porphery,  jutting  out  into  the 
bluest  of  blue  seas.  Behind  them  to  the  left 
rise  the  darker  red  points  of  Monte  Sonino  and 
the  Pointe  Scandola,  and  to  the  right  a  range 
of  snow-covered  peaks  from  which  the  Capo 
alia  Madia  stands  out  shapely.  Even  in  rainy 
weather  the  Calanches  are  a  wonderful  colour, 
and  on  a  chilly  evening,  when  the  after-glow  is 
still  lingering  on  the  higher  peaks,  blood-red 
against  a  sapphire  sky,  they  make  a  picture  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  also 
magnificent  by  moonlight,  their  weird  shapes 
throwing  yet  weirder  shadows. 

There  is  now  an  excellent  hotel  (Hotel  Roches 
Rouges)  at  Piana  overlooking  the  Calanches, 
and  anyone  with  time  to  spare  should  certainly 
pass  a  few  days  there,  and  explore  the  rocks  and 
surrounding  country. 

[Near  the  church  a  rough  stony  path  descends 
to  the  Marine  of  Ficajola,  a  tiny  cove  where  the 
fishing  boats  of  Piana  come  in.  A  cool  day 
should  be  chosen  for  this  walk,  as  the  narrow 
rocky  ravine  can  be  terribly  hot.  In  spite  of 
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the  heat,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  damp 
places  where  maidenhair  fern  grows.  It  takes 
thirty  minutes  from  the  village  to  the  marine . 

Another  pleasant  walk  is  through  the  hamlet 
of  Vestale  (the  path  to  the  left  at  the  beginning 
of  the  village,  coming  from  Cargese)  where  there 
is  a  lovely  view  of  the  Calanches,  with  the  old 
lichen-covered  roofs  of  Vestale  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Beyond  the  hamlet  the  mule  path 
leads  down  by  the  Col  d’Orsine  either  to  the 
Tour  de  Turghio  on  Capo  Rosso  (the  path  to  the 
right)  or  to  Port  d’Arone  (on  the  left). 

The  old  mule  path  in  the  Calanches  is  an 
interesting  short  scramble.  Follow  the  main 
road  from  the  village  to  where  it  turns  to  enter 
the  Calanches.  Leave  the  road  and  follow  a 
path  through  the  maquis  up  the  valley  on  the 
right.  Keep  towards  the  left  of  the  valley,  and 
you  come  to  a  zig-zag  path  leading  into  the  old 
mule  path,  which  winds  in  and  out  of  the  rocks 
high  above  the  road  under  the  Pointe  de  la 
Piannetta.  Where  the  path  ends  one  can 
scramble  down  the  easy  slope  to  the  road  below. 

A  very  beautiful  walk  is  up  the  valley 
mentioned  above,  keeping  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream  (there  is  a  path  the  whole  way), 
which  brings  one  up  to  the  little  narrow  col 
called  the  Foce  d’Orto  (989  metres)  between  the 
towering  crags  of  Capo  d’Orto  on  the  left  and 
Capo  del  Vitullo.  From  the  Col  one  looks 
down  into  the  valley  of  Porto  towards  Evisa. 
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In  the  forest  on  the  way  up  I  found  several  most 
beautiful  orchis,  of  which  I  cannot  find  the 
name.  They  only  grow  in  the  high  forests,  and 
are  a  pale  mauve  with  dark  markings,  and 
have  a  very  fragile  transparent  look.  Near  the 
Foce  d’Orto  are  the  remains  of  the  Chateau  de 
Leca,  celebrated  for  its  brave  resistance  against 
the  Genoese.  Jean  Paul  de  Leca,  one  of  the 
last  and  bravest  champions  of  Corsica  against 
Genoa,  built  the  chateau,  and  thinking  it 
practically  impregnable  left  his  treasure  there, 
with  the  wives  of  his  principal  partisans  and  a 
guard  of  his  best  men,  while  he  himself  went  to 
besiege  the  castle  of  Cinarca  with  his  allies, 
Rinuccio  de  Leca  and  de  Negri.  But  fresh 
troops  had  disembarked  at  Calvi,  and  they 
marched  in  full  force  towards  the  Foce.  The 
castle  was  taken  (in  1488),  after  all  but  two  of 
its  gallant  defenders  were  slain.  The  women 
were  well  treated  by  their  captors,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  their  families. 

It  takes  about  two  and  a  half  hours  up  the 
Foce  d’Orto,  and  it  is  possible  to  descend  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  if  desired,  though 
the  path  is  not  so  easy  to  find  as  on  the  left. 

On  the  ridge  opposite  the  hotel  stands  a  little 
bergerie,  which  makes  a  good  object  for  a  stroll. 
There  you  can  see  the  broccia  being  made. 
Piana  is  famous  for  its  broccia,  and  certainly  I 
never  tasted  better.  This  cheese  is  made  some¬ 
times  from  sheep’s  milk  instead  of  goats’,  when 
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it  is  more  solid  and  has  a  rather  smoky  flavour. 
Broccia  is  made  in  the  following  way.  Two- 
thirds  of  whey  mixed  with  one-third  of  fresh 
milk  are  put  into  a  cauldron,  and  carefully 
stirred  'while  on  the  fire.  From  time  to  time 
the  scum  that  gathers  on  the  surface  is  removed. 
When  the  broccia  has  become  solid  enough,  it  is 
removed  from  the  cauldron  and  placed  in  round 
baskets  of  plaited  rushes  to  cool.  It  is  generally 
eaten  with  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  liqueur, 
and  I  have  found  it  very  good  with  wild  straw¬ 
berries.  Experiments  in  broccia-making  on  the 
Continent  have  shown  that  the  excellent  flavour 
of  the  Corsican  broccia  is  due  to  the  aromatic 
maquis  eaten  by  the  goats,  which  flavours  the 
milk. 

Piana  is  a  good  place  for  flowers  in  the  spring. 
Under  the  chestnut  trees  are  sheets  of  crocus, 
cyclamen  and  scented  violets,  and  in  the  maquis 
grows  the  little  wThite  Leucoium  longifolium. 
Along  the  banks  by  the  road  grows  the 
Anemone  stellata,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  is  the  white  Saxifragia  tridactylates. 
Rosemary  grows  in  certain  places,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent,  and  in  some  of  the  fields  are 
narcissus.  In  May  the  waste  places  are  a  blaze 
of  yellow  mulleins. 

Not  far  beyond  the  little  chapel  on  the  way  to 
the  Calanches  are  several  eucalyptus  trees,  one 
of  which  has  quite  pink  flowers.  Near  by  grows 
the  Hypericum  hircinum ,  with  yellow  star-like 
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flowers.  The  leaves  when  crushed  have  a 
delicious  scent  like  verbena.  In  the  maquis 
and  rocks  the  hellebore  makes  a  fine  show,  as 
does  the  Euphorbia  characias .  But  the  most 
interesting  plants  to  be  found  near  Piana  are 
the  scarlet  leaved  Sedum  ceruleum,  and  the 
extremely  rare  single  peony,  a  beautiful  pink 
flower  with  dark  green  foliage.  I  have  never 
found  it  anywhere  else,  but  I  have  heard  of  it 
being  found  many  years  ago  near  Guitera. 

Very  occasionally  in  the  Calanches  one  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  wild  goats.  Many  years  ago 
now,  several  goats  were  lost  from  a  flock.  They 
remained  in  the  maquis  and  multiplied,  and 
their  descendants  are  some  of  the  finest  animals 
one  could  wish  to  see ;  some  are  deep  cream 
colour  with  brown  markings,  others  black  and 
white,  and  all  with  superb  silky  hair  and  great 
curving  horns. 

One  often  comes  across  little  colonies  of  bee¬ 
hives  in  the  maquis.  The  hives  are  just  logs  of 
wood  hollowed  out,  and  a  board  laid  on  the  top. 
They  have  the  quaintest  effect  seen  on  a  distant 
slope,  like  miniature  flat-topped  houses.  The 
honey  of  Piana  is  as  delicious  as  its  broccia. 

Although  Piana  is  becoming  more  civilized, 
since  the  advent  of  hotels  and  visitors,  it  still 
retains  many  of  its  old  customs.  A  child  or 
young  person  who  dies  is  wrapped  in  muslin  and 
not  given  a  coffin,  44  If  you  make  a  beautiful 
corpse  you  do  not  have  a  coffin, ”  said  an  old 
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peasant  when  questioned  on  the  subject !  In 
former  days,  when  certain  villages  possessed  no 
cemeteries  or  churches,  and  were  obliged  to  bury 
their  dead  in  distant  communes,  the  corpse, 
dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  was  seated  on  a  horse, 
propped  up  by  a  forked  stick  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  saddle,  and  led  down  the  mountain 
paths  to  its  burial  place.  A  pleasant  thing  to 
meet  suddenly  round  a  corner !  This  custom 
was  still  in  use  as  recently  as  1887  in  the  Fium 
Orbo  district. 

The  large  outdoor  ovens  at  Piana  are  very 
picturesque,  especially  on  baking  days.  The 
bread  is  pushed  in  and  taken  out  on  long-handled 
wooden  shovels,  and  the  ovens  heated  with  green 
maquis,  which  gives  out  a  delicious  scent  when 
burning.  In  the  small  hamlets  there  is  usually 
a  public  oven  which  the  inhabitants  use  in  turn, 
but  in  the  larger  villages  like  Piana,  each  house 
generally  has  its  own.] 

At  one  and  a  half  kilometres  from  Piana  the 
road  enters  the  Calanches,  and  passes  through 
the  heart  of  this  curious  region.  In  places,  wild 
rocky  ravines  descend  to  the  brilliant  blue  sea, 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  huge  red  crags, 
carved  by  the  weather  into  the  strangest  shapes, 
rise  on  every  side.  Just  before  the  narrow  Col 
de  Geneparo,  far  down  to  the  left  stands  the 
stately  4 4  Bishop,”  mitre  and  all  complete;  and 
the  “  Cure  et  ses  Vicaires  ”  are  not  far  off.  On 
the  left  of  the  Col  the  “  Virgin  and  Child” 
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keep  watch  over  the  narrow  way.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Col  is  the  64  Calf's  Head,”  the 
44  Bear’s  Head,”  the  44  Monocle  ”  and  the 
44  Moor.” 

One  crosses  the  two  ravines  of  Francescaja,  and 
descends  by  a  long  44  lacet  ”  nearer  the  sea.  The 
44  Dog  ”  lies  crouched  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and 
the  little  valley  behind  him  makes  a  charming 
place  for  a  picnic.  As  one  descends  lower,  look¬ 
ing  back  one  sees  the  44  Arab's  Head,”  and  the 
wicked  looking  44  Dragon  ”  jutting  out  from  the 
wall  of  rock.  There  is  no  end  to  the  various 
heads  and  animals  to  be  found  when  exploring 
the  Calanches.  It  is  a  fascinating  occupation  to 
let  one’s  imagination  run  riot  there  for  a  while. 
Dante  chose  the  Calanches  as  the  scene  of  the 
44  Inferno,”  says  tradition,  and  if  true,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  stormy  weather 
the  rocks  are  weird  and  uncanny  beyond  words. 

Little  by  little  the  strange  crags  recede  into 
the  background  as — always  descending — the  road 
winds  towards  Porto.  The  Gulf  of  Porto  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  island,  as  regards  colour, 
the  brilliant  blue  waters,  usually  with  an  edge  of 
white  foam,  the  great  red  Calanches  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  jutting  out  into  the  Gulf  a  great 
brown  and  orange  rock,  crowned  by  a  square 
Genoese  tower. 

The  Evisa  road  skirts  Porto,  and  turns  to  the 
right  at  the  bridge,  following  up  the  valley. 

Porto  is  divided  into  two,  the  Marine  and 
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the  Etablissement  de  Chauton  (where  there  is 
a  ruined  factory  and  a  cedrat  plantation).  The 
Marine  is  down  a  mile-long  side  road,  just  across 
the  bridge,  and  is  but  a  handful  of  fisher’s  huts, 
usually  draped  with  white  nets  drying  in  the 
sun.  The  little  inn  near  the  bridge,  although 
simple,  is  quite  possible  for  a  short  stay.  Porto 
is  said  to  be  a  good  centre  for  fishing  and 
shooting.  In  spring  the  great  river  bed  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  when  all  the  buds  on  the  trees 
are  a  deep  rose  pink. 

At  the  Marine  there  is  a  tiny  jetty,  and  there 
the  magnificent  pines  from  the  inland  forests  are 
embarked.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  these 
gigantic  trees  brought  down,  laid  on  a  heavy 
charrette ,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  mules.  The 
tree  often  stretches  out  over  the  whole  team,  and 
trails  on  the  ground  behind  the  cart,  acting  as  a 
brake.  The  way  the  drivers  turn  the  mules  at 
the  sharp  corners  of  the  road,  and  manipulate 
the  huge  unwieldy  trunk,  is  marvellous.  It  is 
these  wood-carts  that  cut  up  the  forest  roads  so 
terribly.  Very  often  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
narrow  road  (usually  where  the  44  drop”  is 
particularly  steep!)  the  low  wall,  which  up  to 
there  has  given  one  a  sense  of  security  on  the 
precipitous  road,  is  missing.  This  is  to  allow 
the  long  trunks  to  swing  round  on  turning  the 
bend. 

[From  Porto,  a  rather  pretty  road  mounts  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  through  fine  olive 
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plantations  to  the  village  of  Ota,  built  on  the 
slope  of  Capo  d?Ota.  A  huge  overhanging  rock 
crowns  the  mountain,  threatening  to  fall  and 
crush  the  village  at  any  moment.  The  villagers, 
however,  have  no  fear,  for  many  years  ago  the 
monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent  bound  the 
great  rock  to  the  mountain  with  ropes  of  hemp ! 
The  monks  were  recompensed  for  this  trouble 
by  a  gift  of  cakes,  prepared  every  week  by  the 
housewives  of  the  village,  who  also  supplied  them 
with  olive  oil  to  pour  over  the  ropes  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  hard  and  breakable  ! 

Beyond  Ota  the  road  winds  round  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  crossing  the  river  (from  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  up  the  gorge  of  the  Spelunca 
and  the  old  Genoese  bridge  of  Piannella) 
remounts  to  join  the  Evisa  road  at  eight 
kilometres  from  Porto.] 

The  route  forestiere  to  Evisa  ascends  the 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under  the 
towering  precipices  of  the  Capo  dei  Signori. 
Formerly  a  powerful  Seigneur  inhabited  a  castle 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain.  He  harassed  the 
poor  of  the  district,  and  made  their  lives  unbear¬ 
able  by  his  cruelty.  But  one  day  they  rose 
against  him,  and  armed  with  spades  and  scythes 
invaded  the  castle,  killing  the  wicked  Seigneur 
and  all  his  men.  The  wife  of  the  Seigneur 
escaped,  and  followed  by  her  women  climbed 
from  rock  to  rock,  pursued  by  the  infuriated 
peasants.  Finally,  unable  to  climb  farther,  the 
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wretched  women,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  flung  themselves  into  the 
abyss. 

From  the  old  Pont  de  TOnda  one  can  see  a 
beautiful  cascade  on  the  right,  falling  into  a 
basin  worn  in  the  rock. 

Cavalcades  of  mules  are  usually  to  be  met  on 
this  road,  bringing  down  sacks  of  charcoal. 
They  are  well-kept,  glossy  animals,  with 
polished  harness  and  jingling  bells,  and  they 
follow  one  after  the  other  in  solemn  procession. 
They  are  generally  brown  in  colour,  though 
very  occasionally  one  sees  a  beautiful  grey. 

Mounting  steeply  through  beautiful  chestnut 
trees  (where  in  spring  the  owners  are  often  busily 
engaged  in  whipping  off  the  tops  of  the  young 
bracken  with  a  switch,  so  that  later  on  the  fallen 
chestnuts  may  be  more  easily  collected)  the  road 
winds  under  Capo  al  Monte,  and  in  front  rise  the 
brilliant  red  crags  and  precipices  of  Capo  Nosso 
and  Capo  Mezalo,  with  deep  blue  and  purple 
shadows  in  the  ravines.  On  the  Col  de  Capiciolo 
(540  metres)  one  looks  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  Spelunca,  with  its  foaming  green  torrent 
roaring  through  the  rocky  gorge.  They  say  the 
Spelunca  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

By  the  road  stand  huge  grey  rocks,  many 
hollowed  out  into  caves.  Under  one  great  over¬ 
hanging  crag  a  wild  cherry  tree  blooms  every 
year,  dazzling  white  against  the  sombre  rock. 

Three  kilometres  beyond  the  Col,  the  villages 
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of  Chidazzo  and  Marignana  are  built  in  terraces 
above  the  road.  There  are  copper  and  silver 
mines  near  by,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
still  worked. 

The  road  continues  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
valley,  which  little  by  little  narrows,  and  after 
crossing  the  Pont  de  la  Tavoletta,  the  long  ascent 
to  Evisa  begins.  For  walkers  there  is  a  short 
cut  taking  twenty  minutes.  It  begins  about  a 
kilometre  beyond  the  bridge  on  the  right,  and 
one  gains  quite  half  an  hour  by  taking  this  path. 
When  it  joins  the  road  higher  up  one  must  turn 
to  the  left,  and  Evisa  is  quite  near. 

Four  and  a  half  kilometres  of  steady  ascent, 
and  the  Tournant  de  St.  Cyprien  is  reached, 
where  stands  a  chapel  of  that  name,  near  the 
cemetery  of  Evisa.  On  the  right  of  the  road 
near  the  cemetery  is  a  quarry  of  mauve  granite. 
On  the  left  a  path  descends  into  the  Spelunca. 
The  village  is  a  kilometre  farther  on,  built  in  a 
superb  position  on  a  green  and  wooded  plateau 
high  above  the  Spelunca  and  the  valley  of  Porto, 
at  a  height  of  849  metres.  All  round  the  village 
are  beautiful  chestnut  trees,  and  beyond  them  is 
the  magnificent  forest  of  Aitone. 

[There  are  beautiful  walks  to  be  done  from 
Evisa.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  is  the  path 
through  the  Spelunca,  by  which  one  can  reach 
Ota  in  two  hours. 

The  cascade  and  mill  of  Aitone  is  a  charming 
spot,  and  can  be  reached  in  fifty  minutes.  One 
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follows  the  road  leading  to  the  forest,  and  then 
takes  the  first  path  to  the  left  leading  down 
through  the  pines.  When  it  divides,  keep 
again  to  the  left  (the  right  goes  to  the  Maison 
Forestiere)  and  the  mill  is  quickly  reached.  In 
the  damp  places  in  the  forest  there  are  quantities 
of  the  largest  winter  greens  ( Pyrola  uniflora)  I 
have  ever  seen,  with  a  delicious  scent.  They 
flower  in  May.  I  also  found  one  root  of  sheep’s 
bit  ( Jasione  montana)  which  is  evidently  rare, 
for  I  never  saw  any  more.  The  white  helle- 
borines  (Cephalanthera  ensifolia)  grow  also  under 
the  pines. 

The  Grotte  des  Bandits  is  a  pleasant  stroll. 
Follow  the  path  which  mounts  opposite  the  post 
office  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  then  turn  to 
the  right  along  a  path  between  stone  walls,  until 
a  narrow  gorge  opens  on  the  left.  Descend  the 
left  side  of  this  gorge,  then  cross  over  below  an 
old  mill,  and  mount  on  the  right  for  a  few 
yards  over  flat  rocks,  and  the  grotto  is  in  front 
of  you. 

The  Capo  Tomato  jo,  which  dominates  the 
village  to  the  east,  has  a  fine  view  from  the 
summit,  although  only  947  metres,  and  can  be 
climbed  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  Col 
de  Salto  (1,850  metres)  can  be  reached  in  an  hour 
from  the  Maison  Forestiere  of  ATtone,  and  from 
there  a  path  leads  along  the  ridge  to  the  Col  de 
Cucavera  in  an  hour  also  ;  or  one  can  descend  into 
the  forest  of  Lindinosa.  The  forest  of  Lonca  is 
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another  picturesque  excursion,  the  path  for  it 
begins  at  the  Maison  Forestiere  also. 

There  are  of  course  endless  walks  and  strolls 
in  the  forest  when  one  has  time  to  explore,  but 
the  above  mentioned  are  the  most  interesting.] 

Evisa  is  a  charming  place  to  stay  in,  and  the 
quaint  old  inn  (Hotel  Gigli)  by  the  fountain  is 
quite  comfortable. 

When  I  was  there  in  May,  all  the  villagers 
were  busy  collecting  and  drying  large  brown 
toadstools  of  an  extremely  unappetizing  aspect ! 
They  are,  however,  considered  quite  a  delicacy. 
Towards  sunset  we  usually  strolled  down  to  the 
Pointe  de  Vue,  a  small  plateau  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left,  where  the  Spelunca  path  begins. 
Sitting  there  watching  the  gorgeous  colours  of 
the  sunset  over  Porto,  we  used  to  whistle  softly 
to  the  lizards.  None  would  be  visible  at  first, 
then  one  by  one,  little  flat  heads  with  beady  eyes 
would  appear  from  cracks  in  the  rocks.  Very 
cautiously  they  would  emerge,  listening  intently, 
sometimes  beating  one  claw  up  and  down — which 
I  take  to  be  a  sign  of  pleasure !  A  rather 
monotonous  tune  seems  to  be  their  favourite ; 
gradually  they  edge  nearer  and  nearer,  and  more 
than  once  one  bolder  than  the  rest  actually 
ventured  on  to  my  lap  ! 

There  are  some  very  picturesque  old  houses  in 
the  village,  the  roofs  all  yellow  with  lichen.  The 
church  clock  used  to  worry  me  considerably  until 
I  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  strikes  every  hour 
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twice,  and  being  nearly  opposite  the  inn,  it 
usually  wakes  one  thoroughly  at  midnight !  I 
asked  the  landlady  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity. 
44Que  voulez-vous  ?  ”  she  replied  resignedly. 
4  4  One  does  not  always  hear  it  strike  the  first  time 
— but  the  second  time  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
attention.”  A  truly  Corsican  explanation! 

If  one  is  returning  to  Ajaccio,  passing  by  Vico, 
one  must  follow  the  road  towards  the  Aitone 
forest  for  two  kilometres,  then  take  the  road  to 
the  right,  just  past  a  fountain.  It  winds  round 
under  the  Pointe  Suariccione,  to  descend 
presently  to  pretty  little  Cristinacce.  Just 
beyond,  the  river  is  crossed  on  the  Pont  de 
Cristinacce  (from  where  a  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  Marignana)  and  then  begins  the  long  climb  up 
to  the  Col  de  Sevi,  through  beautiful  ilex  trees. 

Four  kilometres  from  the  Pont,  a  mule  path 
on  the  left  leads  by  way  of  the  Col  de  Vergio 
Soprano — sometimes  called  Col  de  St.  Pierre — 
which  lies  between  the  Tritore  and  the  Capo  alia 
Ruja,  to  the  Lac  de  Nino,  in  four  hours. 

A  little  before  the  Col  de  Sevi,  opposite  a 
fountain,  a  short  cut  for  walkers  returning  to 
Evisa,  leads  down  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
Marignana  road,  and  then  in  five  minutes  (to  the 
right)  to  the  Pont  de  Cristinacce. 

The  Col  de  Sevi  (1,094  metres),  connecting 
the  valleys  of  the  Porto  and  Liamone,  has  a 
magnificent  view  over  Vico  and  Guagno,  with 
snowy  Rotondo  in  the  distance.  After  passing 
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the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  (to  which  there  is  a. 
pilgrimage  in  August)  the  road  descends  very 
steeply;  it  is,  I  think,  the  steepest  Col  I  know, 
except  that  of  Sorba.  The  hamlets  of  Renno 
lie  to  the  left,  surrounded  by  orchards  from  which 
come  the  famous  apples  jpommes  reinettes,  which 
are  also  grown  at  Bocognano  and  Bastelica. 

In  the  valley  on  the  left  lies  Vico,  a  charming 
red-roofed  village,  lying  under  the  rocky  height 
of  the  Sposata  (1,429  metres).  One  of  the  great 
rocks  on  the  summit  resembles  a  peasant  woman 
on  a  horse.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the  forest  of 
Libbio,  there  lived  a  peasant  girl  of  wonderful 
beauty,  with  whom  the  Seigneur  of  the  Cinarca 
fell  madly  in  love.  After  the  marriage,  the 
bride,  having  ransacked  her  home  and  taken 
everything  possible,  departed  with  her  noble 
bridegroom  for  her  new  home,  without  even 
saying  good-bye  to  her  aged  mother.  The 
brilliant  cavalcade  was  riding  along  the  ridge 
when  the  bride  remembered  that  she  had  not 
taken  the  stick  of  the  kneading-trough.  Quickly 
she  dispatched  a  rider  to  fetch  it.  The  old 
mother,  hearing  approaching  steps,  thought  that 
her  daughter,  filled  with  remorse,  was  returning. 
But  when  she  learnt  that  not  content  with  having 
taken  everything  worth  having  in  the  house,  her 
grasping  daughter  must  even  have  the  paltry 
stick  of  the  kneading-trough,  the  old  woman  was 
filled  with  anger,  and  stretching  out  her  arms 
towards  the  distant  girl  cried,  “  Ah,  if  you  could 
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but  remain  there  with  all  your  cavalcade !  ’  ’  and 
her  wish  was  fulfilled,  for  the  bride,  turned 
to  stone,  stands  there  still,  the  symbol  of 
ingratitude. 

The  road  to  Ajaccio  turns  to  the  right  at  the 
Col  de  St.  Antoine  de  Vico,  and  does  not  enter 
the  village.  It  descends  the  valley  of  Balogna, 
where  the  village  of  that  name  stands  high  up 
on  the  right.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

By  the  Fontana  Bianca,  a  path  to  the  left  goes 
to  the  hamlet  of  Appriciani,  near  which  (by  the 
banks  of  the  Liamone  in  the  direction  of  Sagone) 
is  a  strange  menhir,  a  table  of  over  two  metres 
in  length,  on  which  is  carved  a  curious  figure. 
It  was  believed  by  Merimee  to  be  an  ancient 
idol ;  and  by  Renan,  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus. 
A  little  farther  on  one  leaves  the  valley  of  the 
Balogna  for  that  of  the  Sagone,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  small  hill,  crowned  by  a  bleak, 
deserted-looking  house,  the  Bains  de  Caldanelle 
(warm  waters,  salt  and  sulphureous).  Ten  kilo¬ 
metres  farther  on  one  rejoins  the  main  road  at 
Sagone,  returning  from  there  to  Ajaccio  along 
the  road  by  which  one  came  earlier. 

If  time  is  no  object,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
turn  aside  at  the  Col  de  St.  Antoine  and  visit 
Vico,  and  the  valley  of  Guagno  les  Bains,  finally 
returning  to  Ajaccio  by  way  of  the  Cinarca. 

After  the  destruction  of  Sagone,  Vico  became 
the  residence  of  the  bishop.  On  the  15th 
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August  the  village  celebrates  the  feast  of  its 
patron  saint  with  religious  processions,  which 
wind  chanting  through  the  narrow  streets. 

[The  old  convent  of  St.  Francis  (fifteen 
minutes  walk)  is  a  quaint  old  place,  in  a  fine 
position  above  the  valley. 

The  Cuma  is  also  worth  walking  to  (one  and 
a  half  hours),  for  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
beautiful.] 

Guagno  les  Bains  lies  at  eleven  kilometres 
from  Vico.  It  makes  a  good  excursion  for  a 
day,  by  motor  from  Ajaccio,  though  it  is  well 
worth  a  longer  visit.  After  crossing  the  Vallon 
de  la  Catena  and  the  Liamone  on  the  Pont  de 
Belfiori,  one  ascends  to  Murzo,  a  small  village 
(four  and  a  half  kilometres  from  Vico),  from 
which  one  can  climb  the  Sposata  in  three  hours. 

One  leaves  the  main  road  and  turns  to  the  left 
by  the  ruins  of  the  old  military  hospital.  Once 
the  waters  of  Guagno  belonged  partly  to  the 
Department,  partly  to  the  Ministry  of  War. 
The  latter,  after  building  the  hospital,  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  tenant  of  the  bath  estab¬ 
lishment  that  she  should  look  after  the  food  for 
the  patients.  So  badly  did  she  fulfil  her  part  of 
the  contract  that  finally,  after  endless  trouble, 
the  affair  was  taken  into  court.  The  Ministry, 
however,  weary  of  the  proceedings,  removed  the 
patients,  and  allowed  the  hospital  to  fall  into 
ruins. 

A  little  way  past  the  ruins,  in  a  round  hut  on 
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the  right,  is  the  small  fountain  of  Venturini 
(mineral  water).  The  large  bath  establishment 
has  a  dilapidated  weary  air,  as  if  it  had  seen  better 
days !  There  are  two  springs,  one  for  bathing 
and  the  other  (l’Occhio)  for  drinking.  The 
former,  which  is  nearly  boiling,  furnishes  75,000 
litres  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  latter  9,390 
litres,  of  a  cooler  temperature.  The  waters  cure 
a  varied  assortment  of  illnesses,  if  one  can  believe 
the  doctors.  Rheumatism,  arthritis,  bronchitis, 
skin  diseases,  dyspepsia,  fevers,  throat,  nerve  and 
eye  troubles,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  look  of  the  bath-house  is  enough  to  put 
most  people  off !  The  baths  are  mostly  of  stone, 
green  with  the  slime  of  ages.  Some  of  the  bath¬ 
rooms  are  extremely  sociable,  with  places  for 
two,  and  there  is  one  bath  with  steps  down  to  it 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  entire  family. 

Not  being  at  Guagno  for  the  waters  we  stayed 
at  the  hotel,  just  beyond  the  establishment. 
Our  morning  hot  water  was  brought  straight 
from  the  hot  spring — an  enormous  saving  of  fire 
and  labour  it  must  be  for  the  villagers  to  be  able 
to  use  the  waters.  It  is  beautiful  soft  water, 
making  the  skin  soft  and  white  after  a  day  or 
two. 

The  Guagno  valley  in  late  spring  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  Corsica,  the  vivid  green  of  the  chest¬ 
nuts  making  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  dark  pines, 
and  all  the  ilex  trees  covered  with  pink-tinged 
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shoots.  Up  the  valley  the  huge  crags  of  the 
Elpo  di  Buove  stand  out  wild  and  rugged,  domin¬ 
ating  the  green  valley.  All  the  ground  near  the 
river  was  a  mass  of  white  lilies  ( Pancratium 
illyricum ),  and  in  damp  fields  the  Orchis  laxiflora 
made  purple  patches  in  the  green  grass. 

[There  are  beautiful  walks  to  be  done  in  this 
valley.  The  village  of  Guagno — not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  Guagno  les  Bains — is  only  six  kilo¬ 
metres,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
main  road  is  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  From  Guagno  one  can  cross  the  Col  de 
Manganello  and  descend  to  Vivario  or  Vizzavona 
in  about  nine  hours.  Corte  can  be  reached  also, 
passing  by  the  lakes  of  Creno  and  Nino  and  the 
bergeries  of  Rutile. 

Guagno  was  the  birthplace  of  Theodore  Poli, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  famous  bandits  of 
his  time,  and  was  elected  “  Roi  des  Montagnes  ” 
by  150  other  outlaws.  Another  famous  person¬ 
ality  from  there  was  the  Cure  Dominique  Leca, 
who  at  the  head  of  a  few  followers  fought  for 
three  years  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and  finally  died  in  poverty  in  the  Fium  Orbo 
district. 

The  forest  of  Libbio  makes  a  pleasant  walk, 
imder  the  great  maritime  and  laricio  pines.  The 
tour  of  the  forest  can  be  done  in  three  hours. 
The  village  of  Letia  can  be  visited  (one  and  a  half 
hours)  and  the  Cascade  de  Pisciaallonde  (one  hour 
fifty  minutes). 
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Crossing  the  river  on  the  old  stone  bridge 
a  little  below  the  bath  establishment,  one 
follows  a  path  on  the  right  bank,  which  ascends 
rather  steeply  at  first,  and  then  follows  the  river 
down  the  valley,  and  through  the  little  forest  of 
Lazzi  to  the  Pont  de  Liamone,  where  the 
Liamone  is  crossed  a  little  above  where  it  joins  the 
Guagno  river.  The  bridge  is  fifty  minutes  from 
Guagno  les  Bains,  and  another  forty  brings  one 
to  Letia.  To  visit  the  cascade,  one  follows  the 
Letia  path  for  ten  minutes  after  crossing  the 
Pont  de  Liamone,  then  takes  a  track  to  the  right, 
mounting  the  Liamone  ravine.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  path  ends,  and  one  must  cross  the 
slope  to  the  north,  gradually  approaching  the 
stream  and  the  cascade. 

Another  charming  walk  is  up  to  the  Bocca  di 
Campedoggio.  The  path  begins  at  the  corner 
of  the  main  road  to  Guagno,  where  the  road  to 
Poggiolo  branches  to  the  left.  One  must  follow 
the  path  to  the  right,  which  ascends  through  the 
forest  of  Libbio  to  the  Bocca  (one  hour  fifty 
minutes),  by  which  col  one  can  cross  to  Azzana  in 
the  Cruzzini  valley,  which  takes  another  forty 
minutes.  By  the  same  path  one  can  climb  the 
Monte  Trittore.  Ten  minutes  before  arriving  at 
the  Bocca,  one  crosses  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
towards  the  south-east,  reaching  the  summit  in 
twenty  minutes.  The  summit  is  composed  of 
three  rocks,  the  highest  of  which  is  inaccessible. 
The  one  to  the  north  can  be  climbed,  however, 
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and  from  it  one  can  easily  get  on  to  the  third, 
from  which  the  panorama  is  very  fine. 

But  the  most  beautiful  excursion  of  all  is  to 
the  Lac  de  Creno,  if  one  is  at  Guagno  late  enough 
in  the  season  for  the  snows  to  have  melted.  The 
best  way  is  to  go  by  Soccia  and  return  by  Orto. 

There  is  a  short  cut  up  to  Soccia,  which  begins 
just  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  river,  near  the 
bath  establishment  (one  hour).  Soccia  is  a  pretty 
little  red-roofed  hamlet,  on  the  slopes  of  Capo 
al  Pentane.  Anyone  there  will  point  out  the 
path  to  the  lake,  which  is  one  and  three-quarter 
hours  from  the  village. 

It  was  in  May  that  I  went  to  the  Lac  de  Creno, 
and  all  the  ground  under  the  pines  was  a  sheet 
of  dog  violets.  The  lake  lies  on  a  grassy  plateau 
at  a  height  of  1,203  metres,  with  snow-covered 
peaks  reflected  in  the  brown  water  between  the 
rocky  peaks  of  Monte  St.  Eliseo  and  the  Capo 
alia  Moneta.  It  is  only  five  hectares,  but  its 
beauty  makes  up  for  its  small  size.  It  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  Corsica,  and  hardly  a  tourist 
visits  it,  or  even  knows  of  its  existence.  At  the 
end  of  the  lake  the  plateau  narrows,  and  there, 
framed  in  a  narrow  opening  between  the  rocks, 
with  a  foreground  of  flat-topped  pines,  rises  the 
snow-capped  range  of  Monte  d’Oro  and  Monte 
Renoso,  and  range  after  range  of  misty  blue  hills. 
Legend  says  that  the  lake  is  of  enormous  depth, 
and  that  near  the  centre  the  water  is  so  hot  that 
should  an  animal  fall  therein  it  is  immediately 
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reduced  to  powder.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
water  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  was  icy  cold  !  One 
can  reach  the  Lac  de  Nino  in  four  hours  (from 
the  Lac  de  Creno),  or  Corte  by  the  Col  de 
Campotile — sometimes  called  Ciarmente — and 
the  Tavignano  valley. 

To  return  by  Orto,  one  must  take  the  path 
which  mounts  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  lake, 
and  crosses  a  small  col  overlooking  the  Guagno 
valley.  The  path  is  very  stony  and  rough,  and 
zig-zags  down  to  Orto,  an  extremely  picturesque 
village  close  under  the  great  rocks  of  the  Elpo 
di  Buove.  From  the  village  to  Guagno  les  Bains 
is  five  and  a  half  kilometres.] 

To  return  to  Ajaccio  by  the  Cinarca,  one 
returns  to  Vico,  and  turning  to  the  left  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  follows  the  road  past  the  con¬ 
vent,  which  winds  round  high  above  the  valley, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Liamone  foams  and 
splashes  in  its  rocky  bed.  After  passing  through 
Arbori,  one  descends  again  to  cross  the  river 
on  the  Pont  de  Truggia,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  a  picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch  in 
a  wild  and  rocky  ravine.  On  the  summit  of  the 
crags  overhanging  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Chateau  de  Leca.  It  was  taken  in  1457  by 
Antoine  Calvo.  Raphael  de  Leca,  his  brother, 
and  twenty-two  relatives  were  massacred  by  the 
Genoese,  who  had  the  body  of  Raphael  cut  in 
pieces  and  sent  to  their  compatriots  at  Calvi  and 
Bonifacio. 
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After  passing  through  Ambiegna,  and  over  the 
Col  de  St.  Antoine  (not  to  be  confused  with  that 
of  Vico),  the  road  winds  round  the  head  of  the 
wide  Cinarca  valley,  which  is  spread  out  far 
below,  with  beautiful  orchards  and  gardens. 

Sari  d'Orcino  is  a  pretty  little  place  with  vines 
and  orchards,  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  isolated  chapel  of  Ste.  Liberata,  to 
wrhich  a  pilgrimage  comes  every  year. 

By  the  Pont  de  Mucchiettina,  near  Cannelle,  a 
road  to  the  left  passes  over  the  ridge  by  the  Col 
de  San  Lusorio,  down  into  the  Gravona  valley, 
passing  through  Sarrola-Carcopino. 

A  kilometre  from  Cannelle  is  St.  Andre 
d'Orcino,  also  with  fine  gardens  and  olive  trees. 
All  this  part  is  wrell  cultivated  and  rich. 
Gigantic  bunches  of  grapes  come  from  the 
Cinarca  in  the  grape  season,  and  the  peaches 
and  apricots  are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  road  joins  the  route  nationale  to  Ajaccio 
at  Calcatoggio,  seven  kilometres  from  St.  Andre. 

Visitors  to  the  island  wrho  are  able  to  remain 
until  the  snows  have  melted  on  the  high  cols, 
should  on  no  account  miss  the  excursion  from 
Evisa  to  Corte.  It  is  impossible  to  say  the 
exact  month  wrhen  the  Col  de  Vergio  is  passable, 
as  it  entirely  depends  on  the  season.  After  a 
severe  winter  I  have  known  it  shut  even  in  May, 
and  yet  in  other  years  I  have  passed  over  it  as 
early  as  February  or  March. 

From  Evisa  the  road  mounts  steadily  through 
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the  lovely  forest  of  Aitone,  where  one  looks 
down  aisle  after  aisle  of  huge  laricio  pines,  the 
trunks  rising  straight  and  tall  with  no  branches 
to  spoil  their  symmetry  until  the  great  umbrella¬ 
shaped  top  spreads  out  in  a  huge  dark  green 
mass.  The  small  branches  fall  from  the  trees 
naturally,  leaving  no  mark  on  the  splendid  red 
bark.  These  pines  in  many  places  in  the  forest 
are  unfortunately  festooned  with  the  white  bags 
of  caterpillars,  already  described.  The  laricio 
pine  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  150  feet. 
Growing  with  them  in  the  Aitone  forest  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  Abies  pectinata  also. 

The  Maison  Forestiere  stands  in  a  clearing  on 
the  left,  and  farther  on  is  the  Maison  des 
Cantonniers  de  Catagnone.  About  four  kilo¬ 
metres  from  the  latter,  there  is  a  short  cut  for 
walkers  which  saves  an  enormous  part  of  the 
winding  road,  and  is  well  worth  taking — unless, 
of  course,  one  has  never  seen  the  Col  de  Vergio 
(1,464  metres),  which  naturally  has  the  finer 
scenery.  This  path  joins  the  road  again  a  short 
distance  before  the  Fontaine  de  Chiaraggio. 
From  the  fountain  a  mule  path  mounts  to  the 
Col  de  St.  Pierre  and  descends  again  near  the 
Pont  de  Cristinacce.  By  the  same  path  one  can 
reach  the  Lac  de  Nino  also,  but  the  more  direct 
way  is  from  the  Maison  Forestiere  de  Popaja. 

The  view  from  the  Col  de  Vergio  is  beautiful 
looking  back  over  Porto  and  the  sea,  and  in 
front  lies  all  the  great  forest  and  Niolo,  framed 
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in  a  circle  of  mountains.  Just  the  other  side  of 
the  Col  is  a  fine  view  of  Monte  Tafonato,  the 
pierced  mountain,  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Corsica.  The  tunnel  near  the  summit  is  100  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  It  is 
difficult  to  reach,  however,  for  Monte  Tafonato 
is  a  hard  climb.  As  usual  with  any  freak  or 
curiosity  of  nature,  there  is  a  legend  connected 
with  this  curious  tunnel. 

One  day  St.  Martin  was  guarding  his  flocks 
in  the  valley  of  the  Niolo,  when  a  stranger 
appeared  and  begged  to  be  employed  as  herd. 
Soon  after,  the  Saint,  smelling  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphur,  became  suspicious,  and  dismissed  his 
new  assistant.  The  devil — for  it  was  his 
Satanic  Majesty — infuriated,  set  up  a  forge, 
constructed  a  plough  and  set  to  work  to  plough 
up  all  the  pasture  land  of  the  Niolo.  At  the 
prayer  of  St.  Martin,  however,  the  ploughshare 
broke.  The  devil,  forging  a  new  one,  began 
again.  But  this  time  the  Saint’s  prayers  must 
have  been  more  fervent  for  the  plough  and  oxen 
were  changed  into  stone,  and  can  still  be  seen 
near  the  Col  de  Vergio,  not  far  from  the  dolmen 
called  the  44  Forge  du  diable.”  The  devil  then 
hired  himself  out  as  mason  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Niolo,  who  were  busy  constructing  a  bridge 
over  the  Golo  River.  On  the  advice  of  St. 
Martin  the  peasants  hired  his  Satanic  Majesty  on 
one  condition — that  the  bridge  should  be  finished 
by  cock-crow.  All  night  the  devil  laboured, 
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and  towards  morning  the  bridge  stood  completed 
except  for  the  keystone.  St.  Martin  prayed 
again,  and  in  response  to  his  entreaty  the  cock 
of  a  neighbouring  hamlet  began  to  crow  loudly. 
Vanquished  again,  the  devil  flung  himself  into 
the  Lac  de  Nino,  throwing  as  he  did  so,  his 
heavy  hammer  into  the  air.  It  passed  right 
through  Monte  Tafonato,  leaving  a  huge  hole, 
and  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  Girolata ! 

The  forest  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Col  is  the 
forest  of  Valdoniello,  and  is,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Aitone.  There  are  lovely 
views  as  the  road  descends  through  the  pines  of 
the  great  peak  of  Paglia  Orba,  the  rocky  Cinque 
Frati,  and  Monte  Cinto.  In  many  places  tiny 
rushing  streams  of  ice-cold  water  fall  in  minia¬ 
ture  cascades  over  grey  rocks,  disturbing  the 
profound  silence  of  the  dim  forest.  One  passes 
the  Maisons  Forestieres  of  Castellaccie,  Ciat- 
tarino  and  Popaja.  It  is  from  this  last  that  a 
path  leads  to  the  Lac  de  Nino.  One  can  also 
do  the  tour  of  the  forest  from  there  in  five  hours. 
If  one  has  an  order  from  the  * 6  Eaux  et  Forets  9  9 
administration,  it  is  possible  to  put  up  at  the 
Maisons  Forestieres.  One  must  of  course  take 
provisions,  and  give  a  suitable  pourboire  to  the 
man  in  charge,  and  I  believe  one  is  not  allowed 
to  stay  longer  than  two  days. 

Gradually  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  and  the 
forest  becomes  more  open.  Then  from  its 
shady  roads,  one  emerges  into  the  bare  and 
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desolate  valley  of  the  Niolo.  The  men  of  this 
district  are  shepherds,  and  lead  nomads’  lives. 
During  the  winter  they  descend  with  their 
flocks  to  the  coast,  to  mount  again  in  the  spring 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  higher  pastures. 
Their  women  remain  in  the  Niolo,  spinning  and 
weaving  the  coarse  waterproof  cloth  from  which 
the  pelone  (cloak)  of  the  shepherd  is  made.  The 
women  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the  house  doors, 
distaff  in  hand.  The  looms  are  rough  and 
primitive,  but  the  cloth  they  produce  is  excellent 
for  rough  wear  and  durability — which  latter  is 
very  necessary  in  the  maquis,  which  tears  one’s 
clothes  to  ribbons. 

A  little  way  down  the  valley  a  road  to  the 
right  leads  to  Casamacciole  (three  kilometres) 
famous  for  the  great  Fair  of  the  Niolo,  which 
takes  place  there  on  the  8th  September,  and 
lasts  five  days.  It  takes  place  just  before  the 
great  emigration  of  the  shepherds  to  the 
coast. 

By  the  side  of  the  Ponte  Alto,  which  crosses 
the  Golo,  stands  the  old  bridge  of  former  years, 
a  single  arch  of  grey  and  lichened  stone.  From 
the  village  of  Albertacce,  surrounded  by  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  Monte  Cinto  (2,710  metres) 
the  highest  point  of  the  island,  can  be  climbed 
in  six  and  a  half  hours.  There  is  a  mule  path  as 
far  as  the  Bergeries  d’Ascia.  From  Albertacce 
one  can  also  reach  the  Lac  de  Nino  in  four  and  a 
half  hours,  and  from  the  lake  it  is  possible  to 
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descend  to  Corte  in  seven  hours,  to  Soccia  in  four 
hours,  and  to  Cristinacce  in  three  hours. 

All  along  the  bare  ridge  behind  Albertacce 
and  Calacuccia  are  numerous  little  hamlets, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rocky  slope  on 
which  they  stand — Lozzi,  Corscia,  and  several 
others.  From  the  terrace  of  the  church  at 
Calacuccia,  which  stands  a  little  way  from  the 
village,  there  is  a  wonderful  panorama  of 
mountains — Capo  Bianco  (2,594  metres),  Cinto 
(2,710  metres),  the  Cinque  Frati,  Paglia  Orba 
(2,529  metres),  Monte  Artica  (2,329  metres),  and 
all  the  chain  that  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Golo  and  Tavignano. 

From  Calacuccia  the  ascent  of  Monte  Cinto 
takes  seven  and  a  half  hours.  The  best  place  to 
do  it  from  is  Asco,  which  I  shall  speak  of  later. 

There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  the  Golo,  and 
the  Hotel  des  Touristes  at  Calacuccia  is  quite  a 
comfortable  little  inn. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  Corte  from 
the  Niolo — by  the  driving  road  through  the 
gorge  of  Santa  Regina,  or  over  the  mountains 
by  a  mule  path.  Both  are  so  beautiful  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  best,  but  I  almost  think 
the  mountain  path  is  the  most  interesting. 

By  road,  as  one  descends,  the  valley  narrows 
little  by  little,  until  it  becomes  only  a  rocky 
ravine,  where  the  jade-green  Golo  roars  over  its 
rocky  bed,  or  leaps  in  foaming  cascades  over  the 
rocks.  The  Scala  di  Santa  Regina  extends  for 
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over  seven  kilometres,  the  road  winding  in  and 
out,  high  above  the  river,  under  towering  crags. 
In  spring,  great  masses  of  deep  blue  rosemary 
hang  from  the  crevices  of  the  grey  rocks,  and  the 
reddish  thyme  ( Thymus  herba  barona)  fills  the 
air  with  its  powerful  scent.  The  gorge  gets  its 
name  from  the  scala  (or  ladders)  made  by  the 
goats  in  the  days  before  the  road  wTas  made. 
You  can  see  them  still,  hundreds  of  little  tracks 
winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down  the  slopes. 

In  this  wild  defile  is  the  cave  where  the  bandits 
Arighi  and  Massoni  sustained  a  five  days’  siege 
in  1851,  against  several  companies  of  soldiers  and 
gendarmes,  and  a  company  of  artillery. 

By  the  Pont  de  Santa  Regina  is  a  monument 
raised  to  the  victims  of  a  terrible  landslip,  which 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  New  Year’s  Day,  1889, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Maison  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees. 

The  scenery  becomes  less  wild  and  rugged  as 
the  road  descends.  Near  Ponte  Castirla  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Popolasca,  built  close  under 
the  magnificent  red  rocks  of  that  name.  There 
are  fine  marble  quarries  near  the  village. 

At  Ponte  Castirla — or  Pont  du  diable — the 
devil  again  suffered  a  defeat.  In  those  days  no 
bridge  existed  over  the  rushing  river.  Saint 
Regina  wishing  to  help  a  pious  cavalier  who  had 
invoked  her  aid  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream, 
offered  herself  body  and  soul  to  the  one  who 
could  build  a  bridge  during  the  night.  At 
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her  despairing  appeal  the  devil  appeared,  and 
straightway  set  to  work.  Towards  dawn  the 
bridge  stood  finished,  and  the  devil  came  to  claim 
his  due.  “  Every  good  artist  signs  his  work,” 
said  the  saint.  The  devil,  filled  with  pride, 
began  to  carve  his  name  on  the  centre  stone  of 
the  bridge.  Near  by  was  a  fowl-house,  and  the 
saint  entering,  gave  the  cock  such  a  kick  that 
he  immediately  began  to  crow,  at  which  the 
devil,  baffled,  disappeared. 

There  is  a  road  (of  seven  kilometres)  to 
Francardo  from  the  bridge,  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  road  to  Corte  turns  to  the  right,  and  it 
was  just  there  that  I  found  several  roots  of 
henbane  ( Hyoscyamus  niger),  not  often  seen 
in  Corsica.  One  passes  through  pretty  little 
Castirla,  whose  tiny  cemetery  is  a  blaze  of 
purple  iris  in  March,  and  up  the  long  valley  to 
the  Col  d’Ominanda  between  the  Pinzalacchio 
and  some  magnificent  rocky  precipices  to  the 
west.  Down  the  road  on  the  farther  side  there 
is  maidenhair  fern  in  places,  and  narcissus  in  the 
maquis  in  March.  It  is  very  pretty  looking 
down  the  valley  to  Corte  with  Monte  Rotondo 
in  the  distance.  I  shall  describe  Corte  in  another 
place. 

The  mountain  path  from  Calacuccia  takes 
about  six  and  a  half  hours.  One  leaves  the 
village  by  the  Corte  road,  and  at  the  Col  de 
Croce  takes  a  path  to  the  right,  which  crosses 
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the  Golo  and  mounts  the  ridge  opposite  Cala- 
cuccia.  In  two  and  a  half  hours  the  Col  de  la 
Rinella  (1,595  metres)  is  reached  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  where  there  is  a  lovely  view  over 
the  Niolo  on  one  side  and  the  chain  of  Rotondo 
on  the  other.  After  a  descent  of  a  few  minutes 
the  path  joins  one  coming  from  Casamaccioli, 
and  one  must  continue  it  to  the  left.  A  little 
before  leaving  the  forest  of  Melo  one  passes  the 
Fontaine  d’ Argent,  or  Fontaine  des  Douze 
Cailloux,  so  called  because  the  water  is  so  icy 
that  one  cannot  pick  up  twelve  stones  from  its 
basin  without  the  hand  becoming  frozen. 

Beyond  the  forest  of  Melo  the  path — narrow 
but  quite  easy — follows  along  a  wall  of  rock, 
which  descends  precipitously  to  the  valley,  and 
from  where  one  can  see  down  a  great  stretch  of 
the  Tavignano  valley.  Nearer  Corte  the  path 
becomes  very  rough,  but  the  scenery  is  so 
beautiful  that  one  forgets  the  stony  way.  Corte 
is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge,  on  a  high  rock  crowned  with  fortifications. 

The  excursion  from  Ajaccio  to  Bavella  can  be 
done  in  a  day  by  motor,  I  believe,  but  it  must 
be  rather  a  long  day,  and  it  is  such  lovely  scenery 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  hurry  through  it.  It  is  far 
better  to  make  a  rather  longer  tour,  and  descend 
to  Solenzara,  from  where  one  can  get  to  Bastia, 
or  return  to  Ajaccio  by  Bonifacio  and  Sartene. 
The  prettiest  way — if  one  has  already  seen 
Sartene — is  to  go  by  Zicavo. 
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One  follows  the  southern  road  as  far  as  the 
Moulin  d’Apa  (mentioned  in  Chapter  II)  where 
one  turns  to  the  left,  passing  through  Ste.  Marie 
Sicche,  an  attractive  little  place,  which  has  given 
three  Marshals  and  many  Generals  to  France. 
It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Vannina  d’Ornano, 
the  wife  of  Sampiero.  The  house  where  she 
was  born  is  still  standing,  not  very  far  from  the 
Chateau  of  Sampiero,  built  in  1554  after  his 
house  at  Bastelica  was  burnt  by  the  Genoese. 
Campo  and  Frasseto  are  passed,  both  pretty  little 
hamlets,  and  then  the  road  reaches  the  Col  de 
Granace — or  Foce  d’lstria — where  the  view  is 
superb  over  the  mountains  of  the  Coscione. 

Descending  in  long  4  4  lacets  ?  ’  through  Zivaco 
and  Corrano  under  the  Pointe  de  la  Sposata 
(1,002  metres),  one  comes  at  last  to  the  Bains 
de  Guitera,  which  are  as  usual  dirty  and  ill- 
kept,  and  the  splendid  sulphur  water  is  almost 
unknown  to  tourists.  The  condition  of  the 
baths  is  enough  to  repel  anyone !  The  road 
crosses  the  Taravo  on  the  Pont  de  Vitalbeto,  and 
turning  to  the  right  mounts  through  beautiful 
chestnut  woods  on  the  right  of  a  stream  which 
descends  from  Zicavo.  Zicavo  is  beautifully 
situated,  dominating  the  valley,  and  well  shaded 
by  enormous  old  chestnut  trees.  The  slopes  near 
the  village  are  a  mass  of  wooden  crosses.  Think¬ 
ing  it  was  the  ancient  cemetery  I  inquired  of 
our  driver.  Glancing  nervously  about  him  in 
the  gathering  dusk  he  replied  in  a  whisper,  that 
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they  were  the  graves  of  men  shot  in  vendetta 
and  political  quarrels.  If  he  spoke  the  truth, 
the  people  of  Zicavo  must  be  a  hot-tempered  lot ! 

What  struck  me  more  than  anything  in  the 
village  were  the  pigs.  At  sunset  from  all  the 
paths  and  roads  came  hundreds  of  pigs,  white, 
black  and  lovely  orange-brown  (crossed  with 
wild  boar  most  likely),  all  heading  for  home  and 
the  evening  meal.  Turned  out  at  dawn  they 
roam  the  woods  and  maquis,  till  the  waning 
light  warns  them  to  return.  They  were  very 
domesticated,  some  of  those  pigs,  for  families 
of  them  were  inhabiting  an  empty,  newly-built 
house  at  the  end  of  the  village,  from  the  cellar 
to  the  third  story  ! 

The  Monte  Incudine  (2,136  metres)  which 
means  46  the  anvil,”  can  be  climbed  in  five  hours 
from  Zicavo.  A  mule  path  goes  to  within 
thirty  minutes  of  the  summit.  In  August  there 
is  a  pilgrimage  up  to  the  chapel  of  San  Pietro. 
There  is  a  new  hotel  now  at  Zicavo,  which  I  hear 
is  quite  comfortable.  When  I  stayed  there 
some  years  ago,  the  inn  was  almost  impossible ! 
An  old  woman  and  two  decrepit  men  seemed  to 
be  the  owners.  The  dust  of  years  lay  thick  in 
the  rooms,  and  the  supper  was  uneatable.  A 
hungry  dog  under  the  table  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it,  however ! 

The  landlady  and  her  relatives  slept  in  another 
house,  and  having  seen  us  into  our  rooms,  which 
— as  usual  in  Corsican  inns — opened  off  the 
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dining-room,  they  locked  us  in  for  safety  !  The 
noise  we  made  trying  to  open  the  door  was 
enough  to  rouse  the  entire  village,  but  no  one 
came,  and  after  several  minutes  of  banging  and 
pulling  the  lock  gave  way.  Next  morning  the 
old  woman  showed  no  surprise  at  finding  the 
broken  lock.  Perhaps  she  was  accustomed  to 
her  clients  breaking  it  open.  She  was  a  talkative 
old  dame  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  and  wished 
to  know  the  price  of  all  our  garments.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  narrow  skirts,  and  looking  at 
my  mother’s  costume,  the  old  lady  remarked 
witheringly,  that  she  didn’t  think  it  was  very 
well  cut.  As  the  peasants  wear  skirts  of  about 
three  or  four  yards  in  width,  it  was  evidently 
skimped  in  her  opinion. 

On  the  chimney-piece  in  the  dining-room  was 
an  enormous  wooden  hand,  beautifully  carved 
and  painted,  about  three  feet  high,  which  our 
hostess  said  was  “the  main  de  Dieu.”  My 
mother,  always  on  the  look-out  for  characteristic 
souvenirs,  wished  to  buy  it,  but  to  my  great 
relief  the  old  woman  said  it  was  a  family  relic, 
and  she  could  not  part  with  it. 

From  Zicavo  to  the  Col  de  la  Vaccia  (1,188 
metres)  the  road  passes  by  magnificent  beech 
and  ilex  trees,  some  growing  wedged  between 
great  rocks,  where  there  seemed  little  soil  to 
nourish  them.  The  Col  is  covered  with  a 
delicious  scented  thyme.  Beyond,  the  road 
descends  a  rather  bare  valley,  crosses  the 
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Coscione  river,  and  mounts  to  Aultene,  a  village 
in  the  midst  of  lovely  chestnut  and  oak  trees, 
under  which  in  one  place  we  found  quantities  of 
primroses,  a  very  rare  sight  in  Corsica. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  August  a  three  days’ 
fair  (La  Foire  des  Bestiaux)  is  held  at  Aullfene, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  fairs  in  the 
island. 

One  leaves  the  main  road  for  a  narrow  one  to 
the  left,  passing  through  Serra  di  Scopamene 
and  Sorbollano,  and  then  pretty  little  Quenza, 
in  a  magnificent  situation,  with  wide  open  views. 
The  church  there  dates  from  a.d.  1000. 

Across  the  valley  show  the  houses  of  Zonza, 
high  up  on  the  ridge,  but  near  as  it  looks,  it 
takes  many  kilometres  of  winding  road  to  reach 
the  village. 

Zonza  is  an  extremely  attractive  village,  and 
much  cleaner  than  most.  Surrounded  by  chest¬ 
nut  trees  and  gigantic  granite  boulders,  it  stands 
at  an  altitude  of  720  metres,  with  superb  views 
over  the  valley  and  the  Aiguilles  de  Bavella,  and 
quite  near  beautiful  pine  forests.  Across  the 
valley  rise  the  long  slopes  of  Monte  Incudine, 
and  range  after  range  of  smaller  hills. 

Beyond  the  village  the  road  soon  enters  the 
forest,  and  ascends  in  “lacets,”  with  fine  views 
over  the  valleys  of  Asinao,  Criviscia,  and  Zonza. 
The  Col  de  Bavella  (1,240  metres)  is  easily  the 
most  beautiful  col  in  Corsica.  One  must  get 
there  early  in  the  morning,  for  even  in  fine 
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weather  the  mists  rise  later  in  the  day,  and 
obscure  the  east  coast.  But  even  with  the  mists 
rising,  Bavella  is  lovely,  with  its  great  flat-topped 
pines,  which  have  such  a  Japanese  effect,  and 
the  slopes  under  the  trees  a  mass  of  hellebore 
and  blue  anemones  ( Anemone  alpina).  In  late 
spring,  the  col  is  carpeted  with  thyme  ( Thymus 
herba  barona).  To  the  left  of  the  col  rise  the 
precipices  of  the  Pointe  de  Pargolo,  and  Rochers 
de  Pargolo ;  to  the  east  the  brilliant  red  walls 
of  Gio  Agostino  and  the  Cornes  d’  Asinao ;  to  the 
right  the  Calanca  Murata  and  the  Tafonata  di 
Paliniri,  whose  rugged  red  points  form  part  of 
the  Aiguilles  de  Bavella.  All  the  valley  to  the 
east  is  deep  green  pine  trees,  and  far  away  at  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  gorge,  the  shore  by  Aleria 
shows  white  against  the  sea. 

To  the  west  are  the  forests  of  Zonza,  Asinao 
and  Carbini,  enclosed  on  the  north  by  the  slopes 
of  the  Incudine,  and  very,  very  far  away  the 
Punta  at  Ajaccio  is  just  visible.  Towards  the 
south  rise  the  mountains  of  Cagna,  and  if  very 
clear,  one  can  see  the  island  of  Asmara  and  a 
tiny  corner  of  Sardinia.  Under  the  trees  a  little 
below  the  Col  is  a  colony  of  rough  stone  huts, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  plain  of  Aleria  come 
in  the  summer,  with  all  their  flocks  and  house¬ 
hold  goods. 

The  Col  is  for  ever  connected  in  my  memory 
with  a  trying  breakdown  of  my  car.  We  were 
staying  in  Zonza,  and  had  motored  up  to  spend 
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the  day  in  a  charming  spot  about  a  mile  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Col,  near  the  Maison  des 
Cantonniers.  When  ready  to  return,  nothing 
would  induce  the  engine  to  start.  My  only  hope 
was  to  get  the  car  towed  up  to  the  Col,  from 
where — if  the  steep  descent  failed  to  start  the 
engine — we  could  at  least  reach  Zonza  by  our 
own  weight,  the  road  being  downhill.  By 
great  good  luck  the  Cantonnier  was  at  home, 
and  receiving  visitors — two  or  three  giggling 
girls,  a  youth,  and  an  enormously  fat  com¬ 
mercial  traveller.  The  Cantonnier  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  diminutive  donkey,  which  was  carefully 
harnessed  to  the  car.  The  company  graciously 
offered  to  assist,  and  with  much  giggling  on  the 
part  of  the  girls,  proceeded  to  push  from 
behind.  That  was  the  longest  and  steepest  mile 
I  ever  walked !  Half-way  up  it  began  to  rain. 
The  commercial  traveller  had  apparently  foreseen 
this,  for  he  had  firmly  refused  to  be  parted  from 
his  umbrella.  Opening  it,  he  balanced  the 
handle  on  his  shoulder  in  some  marvellous  way, 
and  pushed  harder  than  ever,  all  the  while 
imploring  me  to  put  on  my  coat  and  not  get 
wet.  The  idea  of  offering  me  the  umbrella  did 
not  occur  to  him,  apparently  !  That  experience 
taught  me  to  always  leave  the  car  standing  on 
the  right  side  of  cols ! 

Most  chauffeurs  and  coachmen  object  to 
descending  to  Solenzara,  and  one  can  scarcely 
blame  them,  for  the  road  is  usually  in  very  bad 
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condition.  But  it  is  well  worth  the  bumping 
over  holes  and  ruts,  for  the  scenery  is  wonderful 
as  one  descends  into  the  cirque  of  mountains 
below  the  col.  In  the  heart  of  the  forest  stands 
the  Maison  Forestiere  d’Alza,  and  not  far 
beyond  one  crosses  the  rushing  torrent  of 
Bocintoro.  From  there  the  road  mounts  again 
to  the  Col  de  Larone,  dominated  by  the  Pointe 
Mufrareccia.  I  remember  the  road  from  there 
was  appalling !  At  all  the  corners  were 
enormous  slabs  of  rock  like  paving  stones, 
from  which  all  the  earth  was  washed  away  by 
the  winter  snows  and  rains,  and  the  entire  way 
was  a  mass  of  holes  and  ruts.  Then  a  few 
kilometres  farther  on  it  suddenly  became  smooth 
and  beautifully  kept,  and  continued  so  all  the 
way  to  Solenzara. 


CHAPTER  VII 


VIZZAVONA 

VIZZAVONA  is  the  summer  resort  of 
Corsica,  and  the  only  place  in  the  island 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  long 
stay  during  the  hot  weather.  At  an  altitude 
of  906  metres,  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  forest 
of  pine  and  beech  trees,  it  is  an  ideal  spot  in 
summer.  The  season  is  supposed  to  be  from 
1st  July  to  the  end  of  August  or  middle  of 
September,  but  the  month  of  June  is  delightful, 
though  occasionally  rather  thundery.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  the  forest  is  most  beautiful, 
with  the  beeches  turning  golden,  and  the  bracken 
brown  and  orange.  About  the  last  week  in 
September  or  first  week  of  October  there  is 
usually  about  a  fortnight  of  bad  weather,  and 
many  people  hurriedly  leave  for  the  lower 
altitudes,  but  if  one  has  the  courage  to  endure, 
the  weeks  after  are  perfect.  Revived  by  the 
welcome  rain  after  the  long  summer  drought, 
the  moss  on  the  huge  boulders  in  the  forest 
becomes  fresh  and  green  again,  and  everywhere 
the  autumn  cyclamen  make  patches  of  pink  under 
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the  pines,  in  great  clumps  on  mossy  rocks,  or 
round  the  twisted  roots  of  the  beech  trees.  In 
some  places  one  comes  across  a  root  of  cyclamen, 
with  its  pink  flowers  striped  with  a  deeper  shade, 
and — very  rarely — one  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Vizzavona  at  first  sight  appears  somewhat  shut 
in  and  too  close  to  the  towering  heights  of  Monte 
d’Oro,  but  the  feeling  soon  wears  off,  and  one 
or  two  walks  show  one  that  the  valley  is  far  more 
open  than  it  appears. 

It  is  an  excellent  place  for  walks  in  summer, 
as  the  paths  for  the  first  hour  or  so  lie  through 
the  forest,  in  shade,  and  when  they  emerge  from 
the  trees  it  is  into  the  higher  altitudes  and  better 
air,  where  the  sun,  though  hot,  is  not  over¬ 
powering. 

In  June  the  early  mornings  and  evenings 
are  still  rather  chilly,  but  during  the  day  the 
temperature  is  delightful  for  walking. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  long 
excursions  cannot  be  done  until  July  or  August, 
owing  to  the  snow  on  the  higher  points. 

In  March  the  forest  is  often  a  mass  of  mauve 
crocus,  the  first  flowers  to  appear  after  the  winter 
snows.  Later  come  the  spring  cyclamen,  some 
of  which  are  usually  still  flowering  in  sheltered 
places  in  June. 

In  June  also  the  dark  mauve  columbines 
( Aquilegia  vulgaris)  are  in  flower,  and  in  certain 
places  by  streams  are  the  lovely  blue  Aquilegia 
Bemardi,  a  much  larger  flower  than  the  ordinary 
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columbines,  of  a  wonderful  metallic  shade  of 
blue.  Under  the  pines  the  mauve  orchis  are 
beginning,  as  well  as  the  helleborines  ( Epipactus 
latis folia),  the  magenta  coloured  Cephalanthera 
rubra,  and  the  white  variety,  C.  ensi folia.  The 
rust-red  Serapias  cordigera  grows  at  these 
altitudes,  with  the  ophrys,  the  butterfly  orchis 
(Habenaria  montana)  and  the  twayblade  ( Listera 
ovata).  The  blue  patasite  ( Limodorum 
abortivum)  grows  also — much  finer  specimens 
than  near  the  coast — and  the  curious  looking 
broom-rape  ( Orabanche ). 

In  certain  places  the  white  lilies  ( Pancratium 
illyricum )  grow  in  lovely  profusion  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pale  green  hellebore,  and  later 
the  pink — and  sometimes  white — foxgloves,  and 
the  ubiquitous  asphodels,  stand  in  swaying  ranks 
under  the  trees  and  up  the  slopes. 

Along  the  railway  line  the  bushes  of  Spanish 
broom  make  golden  splashes  against  the  dark 
forest,  and  the  acacia  trees  are  just  coming  into 
flower. 

In  the  forest,  and  on  all  the  surrounding  slopes, 
grow  quantities  of  wild  strawberries,  which 
ripen  in  July  and  have  a  delicious  flavour. 
In  some  parts  the  ground  is  literally  red  with 
them. 

One  of  the  principal  paths  in  the  forest  is  the 
Chemin  des  Ponts,  from  which  several  others 
branch  off.  It  begins  just  behind  the  Grand 
Hotel  (and  I  had  better  say  here  that  all  the 
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walks  described  are  timed  from  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Vizzavona,  not  from  the  hotel  on  the  Col).  It 
passes  between  the  villa  of  the  Prefet  and  the 
Maison  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  Crossing  the 
Fulminato,  or  what  is  usually  known  as  the 
4 c  First  Bridge, ’ 9  it  turns  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
is  a  path  which  leads  back  over  another  bridge 
to  the  main  road  near  the  Maison  Forestiere. 
The  path  straight  opposite  the  First  Bridge  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  Col  de  Vizzavona.)  After  a  few 
minutes  one  crosses  the  Aghione  on  the  “  Second 
Bridge,”  and  turns  to  the  left  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream.  After  about  ten  minutes  it  divides 
again  (the  one  to  the  left  joins  the  one  already 
mentioned  leading  to  the  main  road)  and  one 
must  go  to  the  right,  past  several  mounds  of  shale 
thrown  up  from  the  wells  of  the  tunnel,  and 
known  as  “  Les  puits.” 

The  path  continues  up  the  valley,  crosses 
several  small  wooden  bridges,  and  finally  recrosses 
the  Aghione  and  ascends  in  long  zig-zags  to  the 
main  road,  joining  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hamlet  of  La  Foce,  about  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  Col.  The  view  from  the  Col  is  not  so 
fine  as  from  a  little  more  to  the  left.  The  ridge 
on  the  right  is  an  ancient  moraine,  on  the  summit 
of  which  stands  the  old  Genoese  fort,  an  inter¬ 
esting  place,  with  crumbling  spiral  stairs,  and 
dark,  gloomy  dungeons  underground. 

Returning  to  Vizzavona  by  road,  one  passes 
(about  half-way  down)  the  Fontaine  de  Ful- 
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minato,  just  before  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  fountain  is  just  off  the  road  on  the 
right,  and  the  water  is  ice  cold.  It  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  French  and  Corsican  visitors, 
who  make  it  the  object  of  their  morning  stroll. 
It  is  fifteen  minutes  from  the  hotel.  A  little 
farther  down  on  the  left  is  the  Fontaine  de 
Caracuto,  and  by  the  steps  of  the  Maison 
Forestiere  there  is  yet  another  spring,  which 
flows  from  a  quaintly  carved  head  of  bronze, 
which  before  bad  weather  is  said  to  have  beads 
of  moisture  all  over  it. 

Another  pleasant  short  walk  is  the  turning  to 
the  right  after  the  Second  Bridge  on  the  Chemin 
des  Ponts  has  been  crossed.  It  leads  down  the 
valley,  recrosses  the  river  on  the  “  Passerelle,” 
and  ascends  (across  the  railway  line),  to  join  the 
road  leading  from  the  route  nationcile  to  the 
station. 

The  cascade  seen  from  Vizzavona  is  reached  in 
half  an  hour.  After  crossing  the  Second  Bridge, 
take  the  middle  path,  straight  ahead  (it  is  also 
the  path  to  Monte  d’Oro).  From  the  cascade  one 
can  continue  the  path,  and  taking  the  first  path 
to  the  right,  descend  to  the  Passerelle  already 
mentioned,  or  returning  a  little  way,  keep 
straight  along  (instead  of  descending  by  the  path 
one  came  up  by),  which  brings  one  down  on  to 
the  Chemin  des  Ponts  not  far  beyond  Les  Puits. 

There  are  numberless  walks  and  strolls  in  the 
forest,  too  many  to  describe  in  detail,  but  I  shall 
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mention  the  most  interesting.  All  the  more 
ordinary  paths  are  clearly  indicated  at  the 
beginning,  and  where  they  divide  by  large  boards 
nailed  to  the  trees,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  lose  one’s  way.  Notwithstanding  these  helpful 
boards,  however,  a  French  professor  succeeded  in 
losing  himself  completely  one  day.  Knowing  he 
had  gone  to  lunch  at  La  Foce,  no  one  worried 
about  him  until  dinner-time,  when  his  absence 
from  table  occasioned  alarm  among  his  friends. 
Search  parties  were  organized,  with  all  the  guides, 
woodmen,  foresters,  and  most  of  the  visitors. 
The  excitement  was  intense. 

He  was  found  sitting  peacefully  under  a  tree 
on  which  a  large  placard  stated,  “  To  the  station, 
ten  minutes.”  On  being  questioned  he  replied 
he  had  been  sitting  there  for  hours,  completely 
lost. 

Few  visitors  know  of  the  Southwell  cave  or  the 
Dolmen.  One  can  walk  along  the  line  past  the 
tennis  court  and  join  the  path  to  the  Passerelle. 
A  little  way  down  a  path  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  Canal.  After  crossing  the  Passerelle,  one 
turns  to  the  right  past  a  little  fountain.  In  about 
ten  minutes  from  there  the  path  leads  down  to 
the  river,  and  one  must  cross  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  left  on  stepping  stones.  On 
the  farther  side  one  ascends  a  track  on  the  left, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  one  sees  the  cave  straight 
ahead.  Many  interesting  things  have  been  found 
there  by  Dr.  Forsvth-Major,  arrowheads,  knives, 
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axes,  pottery,  etc.  Near  the  cave  grow  a  wild 
pear  and  apple  tree,  which  are  a  mass  of  blossom 
in  early  summer.  A  track  leads  from  the  cave 
to  the  right  (when  standing  facing  the  entrance), 
which  brings  one  in  ten  minutes  to  the  Dolmen, 
which  stands  in  a  beautiful  clearing  surrounded 
by  very  fine  box  (Buxis  sempervirens)  and  may 
bushes,  with  a  lovely  view  down  the  valley.  On 
returning  one  takes  the  path  to  the  left — where 
the  cave  path  joins  the  one  from  the  Dolmen — 
which  descends  to  the  stepping-stone  stream 
again.  Another  way  is  to  continue  the  track 
past  the  Dolmen  down  to  the  river,  where  there  is 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  then  ascend  to  the  route 
nationale,  or  just  before  reaching  the  road,  turn 
to  the  right  along  the  canal  bank,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  path.  A  little  way  along,  near  a  cascade, 
one  crosses  the  stream  on  the  left,  and  after 
ascending  the  rather  steep  track  on  the  farther 
side,  comes  out  on  another  canal  path,  leading 
along  to  the  Passerelle.  This  second  canal  must 
be  crossed  just  before  it  joins  the  river,  and  the 
path  to  the  left  followed.  It  is  an  extremely 
pretty  path  in  autumn,  when  the  banks  of  the 
canal  are  pink  with  cyclamen.  In  the  marshy 
places  on  the  left  grows  the  Osmunda  regalis. 

One  can  walk  almost  to  Tattone,  the  next 
village,  by  this  canal  path,  which  is  much 
pleasanter  than  the  road,  and  more  flowers  grow 
along  it.  Tattone  is  a  good  place  for  flowers 
also;  in  the  marshy  fields  are  sheets  of  mauve 
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orchis,  and  the  deeper  purple  Orchis  laociflora. 
All  along  the  canal  banks  grow  campanulas,  cat¬ 
mint  (two  varieties),  everlasting  pea  (Lathy rus 
sylvestris ),  curry  plant  ( Helichrysum  stoechas), 
fennel,  hypericum,  etc.  In  certain  places  near 
Tattone  grow  two  varieties — a  large  and  a  small 
— of  gladioli  ( Gladioli  segetum).  Beautiful 
honeysuckle  grows  down  there  also  as  well  as 
ragged  robin  ( Lychnis  diurna),  mallow  (Malva 
alcea ),  the  tiny  red  Dianthus  sylvestris ,  the  pink 
Malope  malacoides,  and  the  charming  little  pink 
Erythrsea  centaurium . 

Tattone  is  a  pretty  hamlet,  three  kilometres 
from  Vizzavona,  with  magnificent  cherry  and 
chestnut  trees,  and  a  very  fine  view  of  Monte 
d’Oro  and  Rotondo. 

A  beautiful  walk  is  up  to  the  Col  de  Palmento 
(two  hours).  The  path  begins  behind  the  Maison 
Forestiere.  After  half  an  hour  it  divides,  and 
one  must  keep  to  the  right.  (The  path  to  the 
left  winds  round  by  the  “Burnt  Forest”  seen 
from  Vizzavona,  with  its  gaunt  white  trees 
silhouetted  against  the  sky  line,  a  souvenir  of  the 
terrible  forest  fire  which  raged  there  several  years 
ago.)  When  the  path  conies  into  a  little  open 
valley  it  divides  again,  and  this  time  one  keeps 
to  the  left.  (The  path  to  the  right  makes  the 
tour  of  the  Fulminato  valley,  and  is  a  very 
pleasant  walk  of  three  hours.) 

The  path  now  ascends  more  steeply,  in  short 
zig-zags,  always  with  fine  views  over  the  moun- 
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tains  and  the  forest-filled  valley.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  one  passes  through  a  very 
curious  beech  wood,  where  all  the  tree  trunks  are 
bent  and  twisted  by  the  snow,  and  have  the 
weirdest  effect,  being  nearly  the  same  grey  as 
the  rocks.  About  half-way  through,  a  path 
descends  on  the  left,  which  is  a  good  way  to 
return.  The  path  presently  emerges  from  the 
forest  on  to  open  grassy  slopes,  with  juniper  and 
barberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris)  here  and  there,  and 
stunted  alders.  Quite  near  the  path  are  large 
cushion-shaped  patches  of  the  mossy  green 
Arenaria  balearica,  with  tiny  white  flowers  like 
stars.  At  the  corner  of  the  first  zig-zag  a  path 
to  the  left  must  be  avoided.  Not  far  from  the 
Col,  a  tiny  track  on  the  left  leads  to  a  spring, 
surrounded  by  alders,  much  frequented  by  the 
shepherds.  The  ice  cold  water  is  delicious. 
From  the  Col  there  is  a  very  fine  panorama  on  a 
clear  day  over  the  east  coast,  and  beautiful  views 
of  Monte  d’Oro  and  Rotondo.  On  the  rocky 
ridges  near  the  Col  in  July  grows  thrift  ( Armeria ), 
blue  phyteuma  ( Phyteuma  Schleicher),  white 
Potentilla  rupestris  and  the  Helichrysum 
frigidum .  This  charming  little  flower  grows  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  in  thick  matted  clumps 
and  sometimes  in  hanging  trails.  Its  white 
flowers  with  yellow  centres  make  snow-white 
patches  on  the  grey  rocks  and  against  its  own  grey 
leaves.  It  is  an  everlasting,  the  flowers  when 
dry  becoming  stiff  like  paper.  I  believe  it  is 
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used  on  the  Continent  for  wreaths,  dyed  different 
colours.  On  higher  mountains,  where  it  grows 
abundantly,  men  used  to  be  sent  with  sacks  to 
gather  it  for  the  French  florists.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  mountain  flowers,  and  has  a  very  sweet 
scent. 

If  one  follows  along  the  ridge  to  the  right  of 
the  Col,  one  comes  to  the  tiny  Lac  de  Palmento 
in  twenty  minutes  or  so.  It  lies  in  the  second 
hollow  from  the  ridge,  surrounded  by  thick 
alders,  under  which  grow  foxgloves  of  rich  deep 
red,  very  different  to  the  pale  pink  in  the  forest. 
Here  and  there,  issuing  from  the  alders,  are 
mountain  ash  trees,  with  feathery  clusters  of 
flowers,  which  later  give  place  to  gorgeous 
scarlet  berries.  (One  can  reach  Ghisoni  in  three 
hours  from  Palmento.  Half  an  hour  beyond 
the  Col  one  comes  to  a  rocky  pine-covered 
spur,  jutting  out  into  the  Ghisoni  valley.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  main  path  one  descends  to  the  left,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Bergeries  de  Cardo,  a  group  of 
grey  stone  huts  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
large  boulders  which  surround  them.  They  are 
in  a  superb  position,  with  a  lovely  view  of  Renoso 
to  the  west.  From  there  a  path  descends  to  the 
left  of  the  ridge,  joining  the  main  road  near  a 
bridge  (one  hour  from  Ghisoni),  where  one  must 
turn  to  the  right.  This  makes  a  very  good 
excursion,  staying  the  night  at  Ghisoni,  and 
returning  next  day  by  the  road  over  the  Col  de 
Sorba,  which  joins  the  Vizzavona  road  above 
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Vivario  at  the  Col  de  la  Serra,  which  is  seven 
kilometres  from  Vizzavona.) 

lieturning  from  the  Col,  one  can  follow  the 
path  to  the  right  in  the  beech  wood,  already 
mentioned,  which  zig-zags  down  to  an  open  ridge 
overlooking  Vizzavona,  where,  half-way  down, 
stands  the  Tete  de  Bismarck,  a  huge  rock,  which 
from  a  little  distance  shows  distinctly  the  stern 
profile  of  “the  man  of  iron.”  A  little  lower 
down,  the  forest  is  again  entered,  and  one  must 
avoid  a  path  to  the  left  (which  passes  the  Burnt 
Forest  and  joins  the  path  by  which  one  started 
half  an  hour  above  the  Maison  Forestiere),  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  and  presently  joining  the  main 
road  opposite  a  short  cut  leading  to  the  station 
and  hotel. 

The  Col  de  Sorba  can  also  be  reached  by  a  mule 
path  in  two  and  three-quarter  hours.  It  begins 
just  before  the  level  crossing  on  the  road  to 
Tattone,  after  crossing  the  stream  by  the  stone 
bridge.  The  path  mounts  rather  steeply  at  first 
and  is  very  rough,  but  in  a  few  minutes  one  takes 
the  first  path  to  the  left,  which  is  rather  better. 
It  ascends  across  the  slope  to  a  small  Col,  which 
one  crosses.  (The  path  to  the  right  leads  round 
the  head  of  the  valley,  joining  the  ridge  near 
the  Tete  de  Bismarck.)  In  a  few  minutes  one 
comes  to  a  wide  path  which  comes  from  Tattone  ; 
crossing  this,  one  continues  on  the  farther  side, 
round  the  valley,  where  unfortunately  most  of 
the  big  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  presently 
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reaches  a  grassy  ridge  overlooking  the  Vivario 
valley.  Turning  to  the  right,  the  path  runs  for 
some  way  parallel  with  the  road,  which  it  finally 
joins  about  three  kilometres  from  the  Col  de 
Sorba.  There  are  several  short  cuts  across  the 
4 4  lacets  ’  ’  of  the  road ,  which  bring  one  up  to  the 
Col  quite  quickly.  I  have  several  times  returned 
to  Vizzavona  along  the  rocky  ridge  to  the  right  of 
the  Col,  which  joins  Palmento.  There  are  only 
goat  tracks,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  one’s  way, 
and  makes  a  good  round.  Another  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  this  same  ridge  is  to  follow  the  broad  path 
coming  from  Tattone,  which  I  mentioned  a  little 
while  ago.  Some  way  up  one  crosses  a  stream, 
and  on  the  farther  side  the  path  ascends  in  short 
46  lacets  ”  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is 
reached  in  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Vizzavona. 
One  must  cross  the  ridge,  for  the  view  from  the 
other  side  is  beautiful,  and  from  there  one  can 
reach  Palmento  in  one  hour,  keeping  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ridge  until  a  small  col  is  reached,  from 
which  a  path  (on  the  west  side)  leads  along 
through  beech  trees  and  joins  the  Palmento  path 
a  little  way  before  the  Col,  and  not  far  from 
the  curious  beech  wood.  Along  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  are  some  exceptionally  fine  spruce  firs. 

The  Punta  Oriente  is  rather  a  nice  walk.  The 
path  begins  at  the  left  of  the  Col  de  Vizzavona 
(reached  in  one  hour  by  the  short  cuts),  crosses 
the  grass  to  a  ruined  hut,  and  then  ascends  in 
44  lacets.”  On  coming  out  from  the  forest  on  to  a 
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grassy  slope,  one  must  keep  to  the  left  (the  path 
to  the  right  goes  to  the  Bergeries  des  Pozzi, 
where  one  can  usually  buy  excellent  broccia)  and 
follow  along  the  ridge  just  outside  the  line  of 
forest.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  one  comes  to 
the  Madonuccia,  a  huge  rock,  which  from  a 
distance  resembles  a  statue  of  the  Madonna.  It 
is  reached  in  one  hour  from  the  Col  de  Vizzavona. 
From  there  one  turns  to  the  right,  and  follows 
up  the  ridge  which  runs  straight  up  to  the  Punta 
Oriente  (2,109  metres). 

The  little  mountain  rose  grows  on  these  slopes, 
small,  very  prickly  bushes,  with  dark  red  stems 
and  deep  pink  flowers,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Punta  Oriente  (which  takes  one  hour  from  the 
Madonuccia)  I  found  the  yellow  Geum  vion- 
tanum ,  and  yellow  Viola  biflora .  One  can 
follow  goat  tracks  along  the  ridge  to  the  left, 
and  finally  descend  (on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge) 
to  the  Lac  de  Palmento. 

A  very  pretty  valley  is  that  in  which  the 
Bergeries  de  Tortetta  are  situated  (one  and  a 
quarter  hours).  One  must  follow  the  Chemin 
des  Ponts  as  if  going  to  the  Foce,  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  “  lacet 99  which  ascends  to  the  road 
(after  crossing  the  river)  one  takes  the  path  to 
the  right,  which  follows  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream,  through  beautiful  beech  trees, 
passing  by  the  Cascade  des  Anglais.  The  path 
is  quite  easy  to  find,  as  there  are  dabs  of  red 
paint  on  trees  and  rocks  to  mark  the  way,  and 
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one  must  always  keep  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
torrent.  Beyond  the  bergeries  one  can  cross 
the  stream,  and  keeping  up  the  farther  slope 
(goat  tracks  only),  make  for  a  long  ridge  of 
rounded  rock,  which  bars  the  way  a  little  to  the 
left.  It  is  easily  surmounted,  and  a  little  beyond 
one  comes  to  a  path  again,  marked  with  splashes 
of  red  paint.  All  amongst  the  grey  rocks  to  the 
right  are  hundreds  of  spiders,  very  large — almost 
like  tarantulas — and  the  same  colour  as  the  rocks, 
with  very  hairy  legs.  Their  webs  are  enormous, 
spun  across  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Monte 
d’Oro  can  be  climbed  from  this  side  in  six  hours, 
but  it  is  the  most  tiring  way  on  account  of  the 
huge  boulders,  and  the  alders  through  which 
one  must  find  a  path.  The  track  goes  as  far  as 
a  small  fountain,  beyond  which  the  red  paint 
marks  cease.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  at 
the  far  end  of  the  valley,  I  found  a  root  of 
brilliant  blue  chamsedrys,  and  later  I  saw  one 
on  Monte  d’Oro,  but  thev  are  rather  rare 
in  Corsica. 

Monte  d’Oro  (2,891  metres)  can  be  climbed 
in  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours  from  Vizzavona. 
Many  people  go  up  and  sleep  at  the  Refuge 
(now  in  ruins)  in  order  to  see  the  sunrise  from 
the  summit.  For  anyone  who  has  seen  a  sun¬ 
rise  from  a  Swiss  peak  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  discomfort,  for  it  (means  taking  up 
extra  food  and  thick  wraps.  The  path  is  that 
which  passes  the  Cascade  opposite  Vizzavona, 
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beyond  which  it  zig-zags  up  through  the  forest. 
In  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours  one  crosses  a 
stream,  and  on  the  farther  slope  are  some  of 
the  finest  pine  trees  in  the  forest.  So  many  of 
the  best  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
last  few  years.  Given  a  dry  season,  and  a  match 
or  cigarette  end  carelessly  thrown  down,  and  a 
sheet  of  flame  starts  up  almost  before  one 
realizes,  and  spreads  at  a  terrific  rate.  One 
summer  there  was  such  a  bad  fire  that  the 
soldiers  from  Corte  were  sent  up  to  dig  trenches 
and  try  to  prevent  it  spreading.  Many  of  the 
visitors  hurriedly  packed  and  left  by  the  after¬ 
noon  train.  At  night  the  burning  forest  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  though  it  was  tragic  to  hear 
the  great  trees  crash  down,  burnt  out  at  the 
roots.  For  days  after  the  principal  fire  was 
extinguished,  tiny  fires  smouldered  in  places, 
in  some  cases  almost  underground,  where  the 
resinous  pine  roots  were  buried.  After  one  of 
these  large  fires  it  is  curious  to  see  what  little 
damage  has  been  done  in  places  where  the 
flames  seemed  to  burn  most  fiercely.  Although 
a  tree  may  have  been  enveloped  in  flames,  one 
finds  afterwards  that  it  is  only  singed,  and  not 
burnt  out  as  one  supposed. 

The  bergeries  of  Monte  d’Oro  stand  on  a 
rocky  plateau  just  above  the  forest  (one  and 
three-quarter  hours).  From  there  the  path  up 
to  the  Refuge  is  very  steep  and  extremely 
stony.  It  is  advisable  to  reach  the  Refuge 
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before  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  the  rocks  on  the 
way  up  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Down  a 
little  path  near  the  Refuge  is  a  deliciously  cold 
spring  of  water. 

Once  when  I  went  up  to  sleep  at  the  Refuge 
I  was  surprised  to  find  glow-worms  at  that 
altitude. 

Above  the  Refuge — a  little  to  the  right — is 
a  small  Col,  from  where  there  is  a  very  good 
view  of  Rotondo  and  the  mountains  behind 
Guagno  and  Evisa.  A  path  leads  down  from 
this  Col  to  the  Lac  de  Monte  d’Oro,  lying  in 
the  valley  far  below.  Legend  tells  that  a  strange 
and  terrible  beast  inhabits  the  lake  (which  is  of 
enormous  depth)  and  when  any  disaster  threatens 
the  island,  it  leaves  the  water  and  wanders  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  uttering  mournful  cries. 
The  lake  with  its  almost  black  water  is  sufficiently 
weird  certainly  to  give  rise  to  such  a  story. 

The  path  beyond  the  Refuge  zig-zags  up  and 
winds  round  the  valley  under  the  wall  of  rocks 
to  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  couloir ,  up  which  it 
ascends  in  short 4  4  lacets  ”  on  to  a  grassy  plateau. 
On  the  plateau,  a  trail  of  stones  to  the  left 
indicates  the  way  to  a  small  spring,  and  a  trail 
to  the  right  leads  to  where  the  path  to  the 
summit  recommences.  Near  the  summit  there 
is  a  small  44  chimney  ”  to  be  negotiated,  quite 
easy  except  just  at  the  top,  where  a  jutting-out 
rock  is  rather  awkward  to  climb  over.  Beyond, 
the  path  is  easy,  as  long  as  one  does  not  suffer 
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from  giddiness,  for  the  drop  on  the  right  is 
anything  but  pleasant !  It  is  a  little  awkward 
getting  into  the  chimney  again  on  account  of 
the  overhanging  rock. 

Many  beautiful  flowers  grow  on  Monte  d’Oro, 
some  of  which  are  unfortunately  becoming 
scarcer  every  year,  owing  to  the  gathering  of 
roots  by  tourists.  The  rare  Viola  nummularis 
folia  growls  there ;  two  flowrers  peculiar  to 
Corsica,  the  Aquilegia  Bernhardi,  and  the 
Ranunculus  marschlinsii ;  the  beautiful  blue 
forget-me-not  (a  variety  of  Myosotis  pyrenaica) ; 
the  yellow  Gagea  liotardi;  London  pride  (Saxi- 
fraga  cuneifolia ) ;  hare’s  ear  ( Bupleurum  stel - 
latum);  rose  pink  ground  ivy  ( Linaria );  Adeno - 
styles  Alpina ;  Phyteuma  humile  Schleicher ;  the 
yellow  Viola  biflora;  Epilobium  Alpinum;  Heli- 
chrysum  frigidum;  Valerian  montana ,  tripterus , 
and  saliunca ;  and  quantities  of  the  bright  yellow 
Doronicum  cor  datum,  which  is  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  growing  amongst  the  grey  rocks.  Between 
the  Refuge  and  the  Couloir  are  masses  of  parsley 
fern  ( Allosurus  crispus),  its  bright  green  tufts 
showing  in  every  crevice  of  the  boulders. 

It  was  while  going  up  the  Couloir  that  I  once 
saw  the  rather  rare  “  Grimpeur  des  Murailles  ” 
( Trichodroma  muraria).  This  beautiful  little 
bird  is  a  soft  grey  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
rocks,  with  deep  rose  red  on  the  underside  of 
the  wings.  On  the  steep  rocks  of  precipices  it 
climbs  continually  searching  for  the  insects  on 
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which  it  lives ;  up  and  across  the  smooth  surfaces 
it  flits,  giving  a  little  hop  now  and  again  as  if 
mounting  a  ladder,  and  fluttering  its  wings  as 
a  butterfly  does  while  resting  on  a  flower.  In 
winter  the  “  grimpeur  ”  descends  to  the  plains, 
where  in  place  of  precipices,  it  climbs  the  walls 
of  forts,  churches,  etc.  The  female  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  male,  but  without  the  black 
markings  on  the  throat.  They  build  in  May, 
making  their  nest  of  moss  and  feathers  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  usually  at  an  almost  inaccessible 
height.  The  eggs — of  which  there  are  six  or 
eight — are  white,  speckled  with  microscopic 
black  dots.  Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  nest,  this  egg  is  rarely  seen  in 
collections. 

From  the  Refuge  one  can  descend  to  Vizza- 
vona  in  two  hours. 

The  Monte  Renoso  is  more  interesting  than 
Monte  d’Oro  for  the  botanist,  for  few  tourists 
go  there,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  unspoilt  masses. 
The  view,  however,  though  very  beautiful,  is  not 
quite  so  extensive,  for  Monte  d’Oro  obscures 
some  of  the  other  mountain^.  The  difference 
in  height  is  not  much,  Renoso  being  2,357 
metres. 

The  first  time  I  did  Renoso  I  went  with  two 
friends,  and  we  left  Vizzavona  at  five  p.m.  going 
as  far  as  the  her geries  of  Cardo,  where  we  passed 
the  night  on  the  grassy  plateau  under  the  huge 
pines.  The  shepherds  wished  to  place  a  hut  at 
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our  disposal,  but  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
very  aged  cheeses  was  such  that  we  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  into  the  open  air !  Although  it  was 
the  middle  of  August  it  was  quite  cold  during 
the  night,  and  we  were  glad  of  the  large  fire  we 
made  with  cones  and  fallen  branches  of  pine. 
It  was  full  moon,  and  all  the  valley  of  Ghisoni 
and  the  plain  of  Aleria  were  as  clear  as  in  day¬ 
light.  To  the  right  of  Car  do  on  the  next  ridge 
a  great  forest  fire  was  raging,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  with  the  huge  pine  trees  near 
us  silhouetted  against  the  red  glare.  Now  and 
then  a  loud  crash  proclaimed  that  yet  another 
fine  tree  had  perished,  and  enormously  high 
flames  would  leap  up  from  the  resinous  wood. 
We  left  at  six  next  morning,  following  the  path 
which  comes  from  Palmento,  and  continues 
round  the  valley  towards  the  Col  de  Verde.  We 
had  no  idea  at  all  as  to  how  long  it  would  take 
to  reach  Renoso,  but  it  looked  a  long  way  off! 
At  some  bergeries  by  a  river  we  asked  if  we 
were  on  the  right  path,  and  they  told  us  to 
follow  up  the  right  bank  of  the  next  stream, 
which  we  did,  for  what  seemed  hours.  We 
asked  every  shepherd  we  saw  how  long  it  would 
take  to  reach  Renoso,  and  all  gave  us  different 
answers !  We  finally  met  a  boy  who  said  the 
summit  was  but  an  hour  away  ;  being  in  a  narrow 
ravine  with  no  view,  we  were  hardly  in  a  position 
to  judge  if  there  was  any  truth  in  his  statement, 
but  it  revived  our  drooping  spirits  considerably. 

N 
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Having  hardly  slept  the  night  before  we  were 
very  weary,  and  it  was  a  hot,  thundery  day, 
added  to  which  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the 
forest  fire  was  mounting  in  our  direction,  and 
making  it  unpleasantly  stuffy.  Our  keen  desire 
to  climb  Renoso  was  decreasing  every  moment ! 

Farther  up  the  ravine  we  met  a  pretty  peasant 
girl,  and  in  answer  to  our  questions  she  replied 
cheerfully  that  it  would  take  us  two  days  to 
reach  the  summit !  It  was  the  last  straw,  and 
we  almost  decided  to  give  it  up.  Presently, 
however,  we  recovered  sufficiently  to  reach  the 
summit  of  a  ridge  at  the  end  of  the  ravine,  and 
discovered  to  our  joy  that  we  had  climbed  to  a 
grassy  plateau  which  at  the  farther  end  sloped 
up  towards  Renoso.  So  we  plodded  on,  and 
finally  reached  the  summit  at  ten  forty-five  a.m. 
Returning  to  Cardo  we  lost  our  way,  so  that  we 
did  not  reach  Vizzavona  till  about  eight-thirty  in 
the  evening.  The  last  part  down  through  the 
forest  was  very  tiring,  it  was  so  dark  one  could 
hardly  see  the  track,  and  in  consequence  kept 
tripping  over  roots  and  stones. 

The  following  year  I  was  determined  to  try 
a  more  direct  way  to  Renoso,  and  moreover  do 
it  in  one  day,  to  avoid  sleeping  out.  We  left 
Vizzavona  one  morning  at  five,  crossed  the  Col 
de  Vizzavona,  and  took  the  first  path  to  the  left 
(about  one  kilometre  from  the  Col)  leading  to 
the  bergeries  of  Campo  di  Moro.  From  there 
the  path  winds  round  several  small  ravines 
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towards  the  Gravona  valley.  The  slopes  in 
some  places  were  yellow  with  enormous  mulleins. 
We  presently  crossed  a  torrent,  and  followed  the 
path  through  a  beech  wood  until  it  came  out  at 
an  open  slope  overlooking  the  Gravona  valley. 
From  there  we  followed  a  small  track  which  zig¬ 
zagged  up  rather  steeply  on  the  left,  ascending  a 
long  ridge  running  parallel  with  the  Gravona 
valley  for  some  way.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
ridge  gave  place  to  a  narrow  valley,  leading  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Gravona.  Following  along 
this  valley  we  gradually  descended  towards  the 
torrent  on  our  right,  crossed  it,  and  began  to 
ascend  through  alders.  Some  way  up,  we 
unfortunately  missed  the  track  somehow,  and 
were  obliged  to  force  a  way  through  the  alders, 
a  very  tiring  proceeding,  as  they  were  thick  and 
strong,  and  we  were  going  against  the  way  they 
grew.  Somehow  we  fought  our  way  through, 
emerging  on  to  a  stony  slope  which  led  up  to 
the  plateau  of  Renoso,  from  where  the  summit 
is  reached  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
From  Vizzavona  to  the  summit  is  six  hours — not 
counting  any  time  for  resting  on  the  way. 
Renoso  is  quite  different  to  the  other  mountains, 
the  great  plateau  is  a  fascinating  place,  of 
dazzling  white  sandy  soil,  with  huge  boulders 
strewn  about.  In  some  places  the  ground  was 
blue  with  forget-me-nots,  in  others  grew  large 
clumps  of  the  grey-leaved  Leuccinthemum  tomen- 
tosum  with  its  white  flowers  like  daisies,  the 
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centres  of  which  are  deep  purple  after  they  have 
been  blooming  a  little  while.  Blue  phytenmas 
grow  everywhere,  mixed  with  the  pretty  purple 
Calamintha  Corsica ,  and  Sterocarpus  resamoides . 

From  the  plateau  we  descended  to  the  Lac  de 
Bastani  (seven  hectares)  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ridge,  a  beautiful  blue-green  sheet  of  water, 
lying  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Even  in  August  there  was  a  long  slope  of  snow 
from  the  ridge  down  to  the  lake.  In  the  shelter 
of  some  boulders  there  were  yellow  Violas  biflora , 
and  the  mauve  Viola  nummilarijolia ,  a  charming 
little  flower  with  very  dark  green  leaves.  There 
were  deep  red  foxgloves  also,  growing  under  the 
alders.  From  the  lake  one  must  make  for  the 
edge  of  the  grassy  plateau  where — near  a  stream 
— begins  a  path  which  descends  to  a  small  valley 
to  the  right  of  a  huge  almost  black  rock,  which 
stands  up  bleak  and  desolate-looking,  amidst  the 
green  of  grass  and  alders. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  stand  the 
Bergeries  de  la  Pietra  Niella  and  it  is  best  to 
descend  there  and  ask  one  of  the  boys  to  point 
out  the  short  cut  to  Cardo.  Unless  one  knows 
the  country  very  well,  and  the  direction  of 
Cardo,  the  path  is  rather  hard  to  find,  as  it 
divides  several  times.  This  short  cut  brings  one 
on  to  the  main  path  near  a  stream,  where  there 
are  several  huts.  After  crossing  the  torrent, 
the  path  zig-zags  up  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  continues  almost  level  to  Cardo,  from 
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where  it  mounts  in  forty-five  minutes  to 
Palmento. 

From  the  lake  to  Cardo  took  us  two  hours 
forty  minutes.  The  whole  walk  takes  just 
under  twelve  hours — not  counting  time  for 
lunch  and  resting.  All  the  country  about 
Renoso  is  grassland,  to  which  the  shepherds 
from  Ghisoni  and  Bastelica  mount  in  summer 
with  their  flocks,  and  live  in  the  numerous  little 
bergeries  which  are  scattered  about  near  the 
streams.  The  commune  to  which  the  bergerie 
belongs  receives  one  franc  for  every  sheep  and 
goat  which  passes  the  summer  there.  As  some 
of  the  flocks  are  enormous,  it  must  cost  the 
shepherds  quite  a  large  sum.  One  man  told  me 
that  the  eagles  on  Renoso  do  great  damage 
among  the  lambs  and  kids. 

Another  very  long — but  extremely  interesting 
— walk  is  to  the  44  Cretes  ”  of  Monte  Rotondo, 
by  the  Canaglia  valley,  to  which  there  is  a  short 
cut  from  Tattone.  It  begins  about  half-way 
through  the  hamlet,  on  the  left,  crosses  some 
fields,  and  a  small  stream,  and  then  winds  along 
the  slope  above  the  Aghione  valley  to  a  small 
col,  from  where  it  descends  through  chestnut 
trees  to  the  main  road  (Tattone  to  Canaglia) 
near  a  bridge.  After  crossing  the  river,  there 
is  a  stretch  of  rather  hot  dusty  road  as  far  as 
Canaglia  (one  and  a  quarter  hours  from  Vizza- 
vona)  beyond  which  the  forest  soon  begins. 

The  road  continues  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
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then  a  broad  stony  mule  path  leads  up  the  valley 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  river  is  very  pretty,  with  deep  green  pools 
and  huge  grey  boulders.  At  two  hours  twenty- 
five  minutes,  a  cascade  is  passed  on  the  left,  and 
not  far  beyond  is  a  woodman’s  hut  on  the  right. 
Many  of  the  pines  along  this  valley  are  festooned 
with  huge  masses  of  mistletoe,  and  on  the  young 
trees  fascinating  little  roots  grow  quite  low 
down,  within  one’s  reach. 

Presently  the  torrent  of  Grotiaccia  descends 
from  the  left,  and  is  crossed  on  a  rough  bridge. 
(On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  a  path  ascends 
to  the  Bergeries  de  Grotiaccia  and  the  Col 
d’Oreccia,  by  which  one  can  reach  the  Cruzzini 
valley.) 

At  three  hours  the  Manganello  is  crossed  on 
stepping  stones,  and  the  path  continues  up  the 
left  bank,  along  a  more  open  valley.  (A  path 
to  the  left  mounts  to  the  Foce  Bona,  and  then 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Yerghello,  the 
road  of  which  joins  the  Vivario-Corte  road  near 
the  Pont  du  Vecchio.  At  the  ^xtreme  end  of 
the  Manganello  valley,  another  path  coming 
from  the  Col  de  Manganello  leads  up  on  the 
left  to  the  Col  de  Tripoli,  and  then  into  the 
Verghello  valley  also.) 

The  path  presently  descends  gradually  to  the 
river,  near  to  some  ruined  huts,  which  is  easily 
crossed  on  stepping  stones  (four  hours).  On  the 
farther  side  the  track  zig-zags  up  to  the  bergeries 
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on  the  path  to  the  Col  de  Manganello,  which  are 
one  hour  from  the  river.  From  there  one  must 
keep  up  the  ridge  behind  the  huts  until  a  green 
plateau  is  reached,  then  keeping  to  the  right  one 
comes  to  a  sort  of  crater — a  grassy  hollow  with 
rocky  walls,  one  hour  ten  minutes  from  the 
bergeries.  The  quickest  way  from  there  is  up 
through  the  alders  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  at  the 
entrance  to  the  crater ;  there  are  little  tracks, 
and  it  is  quite  easy.  At  the  top  is  a  huge 
amphitheatre  of  shale  and  rocks,  and  one  must 
mount  gradually  across  it  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  on  the  left,  where  from  the  point  “  La 
Monaccia  ”  the  view  is  superb. 

From  below  towards  the  left,  separated  by 
rocky  ridges,  lie  the  lakes  of  Melo,  Capitolo, 
Pinoso,  Casaccioli,  and  another  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of,  and  very  far  away,  beyond  range 
after  range  of  hills,  one  can  see  the  bright  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Nino,  in  the  centre  of  a 
grassy  plain.  More  to  the  right,  almost  at  one’s 
feet,  lies  the  Lac  de  Rotondo,  and  a  smaller  one 
of  a  wonderful  blue-green  colour,  which  even  in 
August  very  often  has  huge  blocks  of  ice  floating 
in  it  like  miniature  icebergs. 

The  myosotis  grow  in  quantities  on  Rotondo 
as  on  Renoso ;  the  Adenostyles  alpina ,  Leu- 
canthemum  tomentosnm,  Aquilegia  Bernardi , 
Ranunculus  marschlinsii  and  Oxyria  reimformis 
all  grow  there,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  little 
Armeria  multicapo  of  a  deep  rose-pink. 
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One  can  follow  along  the  cretes ,  or  ridges,  all 
round  the  amphitheatre.  From  La  Monaccia 
back  to  Vizzavona  takes  six  hours. 

As  well  as  the  flowers  already  mentioned  as 
growing  at  Vizzavona,  there  is  a  white  myosotis 
peculiar  to  Corsica,  found  near  streams,  Myosotis 
Soleirolii,  and  a  tiny  mauve  Menthe  requiene , 
with  a  very  strong  scent,  the  reddish  Thymus 
herba  barona — often  growing  with  Genista  lobelii 
— and  the  pink  Saponaria  ocymoides.  In  spring 
there  are  quantities  of  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  but 
the  Pyrola  uniflora  is  very  rare  there. 

A  charming  little  gypsophila  grows  on  the 
rocks,  beside  the  white  dianthus  and  the  deep 
pink  Dianthus  longicaulis .  The  blue  Anchusa 
grows  in  places,  Serothamnus  scoparius, 
Solomon’s  seal  ( Polygonatum  officinale),  ononis, 
masses  of  yellow  Carlina  corymbosa,  and  the 
silvery  Carlina  macrocephala . 

Potentilla  tormentilla  grows  near  Tattone, 
knapweed  (Centaur ea),  the  long  red  Trifolium 
augustifolium,  chicory  (Cichorium  iniybus), 
honeysuckle  (Lonicera  implexa)  and  Stachys 
heraclea . 

In  wet  places  high  up  are  found  the  butter- 
worts  ( Pinguicula  grandiflora)  and  the  pretty 
yellow  Narthecium  reverdum. 

A  very  handsome  plant  which  grows  by  the 
torrents  is  the  Doronicum  Corsicum,  with  yellow 
flowers  like  small  sunflowers.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  by  the  cascade  opposite  Vizzavona. 
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In  June,  in  one  place  in  the  forest,  grows  the 
transparent  mauve  orchis,  which  I  described  in 
Chapter  VI.  The  willow-herb  I  only  found  in 
one  place  also,  as  well  as  a  dark  brown  pitcher 
plant  ( Aristolochia )  and  a  few  bushes  of  bilberry, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  couloir 
going  up  Monte  d’Oro,  are  the  only  bushes 
of  this  delicious  fruit  that  I  ever  found  in  the 
island. 

A  beautiful  allium  ( Allium  roseum)  grows  by 
the  torrents,  and  in  one  place  I  found  the  rare 
pale  mauve  Allium  parciflorum.  The  pretty 
little  ground  ivy  ( Linaria )  also  flourishes  by 
streams,  as  does  the  lemon-scented  Hypericum 
hircinum .  The  Hypericum  Coris  grows  on  the 
waste  ground  by  the  station,  and  in  damp  places 
is  the  small  Hypericum  Corsicum. 

The  only  gentians  found  are  the  yellow 
Gentiana  lutea  which  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
bright  blue  willow  gentian  ( Gentiana  asclepiadea) 
which  grows  in  lovely  drooping  masses  over 
certain  streams  in  September. 

A  very  pretty  pale  green  scilla  is  found  in  the 
forest,  which  comes  up  with  no  leaves;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  its  name. 

Wild  roses  grow  round  Tattone,  and  in  one 
place  at  Vizzavona  there  is  a  tiny  sweet-briar 
bush.  The  mountain  roses  grow  in  masses  up 
near  Ceppo,  the  point  to  the  right  of  the  Col  de 
Vizzavona,  and  are  perfectly  beautiful  when  in 
flower,  the  tiny  blossoms  so  close  together  that 
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they  make  quite  a  pink  patch  against  the  hillside. 
An  almost  unnoticed  flower  is  the  microscopic 
anarrhinum,  with  its  minute  blue  blossoms  and 
long  slender  stems. 

In  September  the  pale  Mauve  colchicum 
autumnalis  make  their  appearance,  looking 
particularly  beautiful  under  the  golden-brown 
bracken.  In  places  there  are  great  patches  of 
a  most  charming  little  daisy,  with  pink-tipped 
petals,  which  grows  in  cushion-like  masses,  and 
another  pretty  white  flower  is  the  Saxafraga 
tridactylites .  By  many  of  the  streams  grows 
the  bright  green  wild  spinach,  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  garden  variety  when 
cooked. 

Among  the  ferns  found  in  the  forest  are  the 
Osmunda  regalis ;  Cystopterus  fragilis;  spleen- 
worts  ;  polypodiums ;  wall  rue  ( Asplenium  ruta - 
muraria) ;  beech  fern  ( Polypodium  phegopteris) ; 
oak  fern  ( Polypodium  dryopteris) ;  and  parsley 
fern  ( Allosurus  crispus)  grows  on  the  higher 
altitudes.  There  is  a  very  pretty  fern  which 
grows  by  all  the  streams,  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of,  but  call  the  fishbone  fern,  as  it 
resembles  the  backbone  of  a  fish. 

There  are  plenty  of  birds  in  the  forest  of  all 
sorts,  including  doves,  jays,  nuthatches,  golden 
crested  wrens,  woodpeckers  (green,  and  black 
and  white),  owls,  nightjars  and  hawks.  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  hoopoe  arrives  from  the 
lower  altitudes. 
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There  are  no  poisonous  reptiles,  the  snakes, 
although  of  a  fair  length,  are  harmless.  After 
hot  weather  one  sometimes  sees  a  salamander 
slowly  and  carefully  picking  its  way  across  the 
path.  They  are  beautiful  shiny  black  creatures, 
with  vivid  orange  markings. 

There  are  wild  boar  on  Monte  d’Oro,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  luck  to  see  one.  Near  the 
her geries  are  numbers  of  foxes,  which  do  such 
great  damage  among  the  young  kids  (as  do  the 
eagles)  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  put 
poison  down  to  try  and  destroy  them. 

The  squirrels  in  the  forest  are  the  most 
charming  little  things,  but  very  difficult  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of.  Rather  small  in  size,  they 
are  a  beautiful  dark  grey  in  colour,  with  ruby 
eyes. 

The  streams  of  Vizzavona  are  full  of  trout. 
The  peasants  unfortunately  net  them,  and  at 
times  use  dynamite.  When  they  do  happen  to 
fish  a  la  ligne  they  generally  use  caddis  worms 
for  bait,  which  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  wet 
muddy  places  near  the  streams.  The  Vecchio 
and  Manganello  (in  the  Canaglia  valley)  are  also 
good  rivers  for  fishing,  and  rather  more  open  than 
at  Vizzavona,  where  the  trees  are  so  thick  that 
it  is  impossible  to  throw  a  fly. 

It  was  at  Vizzavona  that  one  of  our  long- 
cherished  dreams  was  realized.  We  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  real  live  bandit — or  rather  the 
“  Roi  des  Bandits!”  Monsieur  Romanetti  is 
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the  most  famous  character  in  the  island,  and  his 
exploits  would  fill  a  book.  The  peasants,  when 
they  can  be  induced  to  speak  of  him,  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  to  say. 

It  was  two  days  after  we  had  done  Monte 
Renoso  that  a  car  arrived  at  the  hotel  about 
dinner-time,  full  of  men  with  guns.  We  took 
them  to  be  a  party  of  peasants  returning  from 
la  chasse. 

After  dinner,  the  proprietor’s  daughter  came 
up  to  our  room,  with  a  worried  embarrassed  air. 
“  Would  the  ladies  object  to  descending?  ”  she 
inquired,  “as  there  is  a  man  downstairs  who 
wishes  to  see  them.”  Further  questioning  on 
our  part  revealed  the  fact  that  the  mysterious 
man  was  none  other  than  Monsieur  Romanetti, 
who  desired  to  see  the  two  English  ladies  who  had 
been  on  Monte  Renoso  two  days  before,  at  eleven 
o’clock.  (He  was  correct  to  the  very  minute !) 
We  told  the  embarrassed  girl  that  nothing  could 
give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  bandit  of  whom  we  had  heard 
so  much.  Accordingly  we  descended  to  the 
proprietor’s  private  room,  where  we  found 
Romanetti,  sitting  at  a  table  with  several  other 
men.  The  bandit  rose  to  receive  us,  and  placed 
chairs  for  us — all  with  the  manners  of  a  prince ! 
Of  medium  height,  with  piercing  dark  eyes  which 
are  never  still,  and  a  long  dark  moustache, 
dressed  in  the  usual  brown  corduroy  and  a  large 
black  felt  hat,  with  a  heavy  watch-chain  of  gold 
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and  several  rings,  he  was  a  stage  bandit  to  the 
life! 

He  introduced  us  politely  to  his  companions, 
44  My  comrades,  the  bandits  Giovannelli,  and 
Leca  ” — and  we  all  shook  hands.  With  them 
were  their  guides,  rough  peasants,  and  a  Russian 
refugee  of  particularly  evil  countenance. 

The  bandits  almost  invariably  have  a  guide, 
who  keeps  watch,  fetches  food  from  the  villages, 
etc. 

When  we  were  all  seated  round  the  table, 
Romanetti  offered  us  champagne  and  liqueurs, 
and  was  quite  distressed  when  we  explained  we 
seldom  drank  wine.  He  also  offered  us  a  puppy 
of  his  famous  dogs  !  W e  deeply  regretted  having 
to  refuse,  but  explained  that  travelling  about, 
and  living  in  hotels,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
pets.  His  dogs — of  the  wolfhound  breed — are 
wonderfully  trained,  I  believe,  and  guard  his 
house  so  well  that  no  one  can  come  very  near 
without  his  knowing. 

One  of  the  other  men  asked  if  we  were  not 
afraid  of  them  and  their  guns,  and  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  us  marvels  of  feminine  courage  when  we 
answered,  4 6  Not  at  all !  ” 

Romanetti  had,  of  course,  known  of  us  for 
years.  Having  been  so  long  in  the  island,  and 
walking  as  we  do,  we  have  become  quite  well 
known  to  the  peasants  and  shepherds. 

After  chatting  pleasantly  for  about  an  hour, 
we  shook  hands  all  round,  and  bade  our  new 
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acquaintances  au  revoir .  After  our  departure, 
it  seems  they  got  uproariously  drunk,  and 
departed  somewhere  about  midnight,  singing 
gaily.  At  that  time  they  were  staying  at  the 
Bergeries  des  Pozzi,  near  the  Col.  We  heard 
later  that  Romanetti  was  said  to  have  written  to 
the  Prefet,  asking  for  the  loan  of  his  car !  It 
was  probably  false ;  there  are  so  many  stories  of 
the  bandit’s  coolness  and  audacity  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  believe. 

The  bandit  Giovannelli — a  tall,  good-looking 
man  of  thirty-six,  was  killed  a  few  months  later 
near  Appietto.  He  was  a  thoroughly  bad 
character,  they  say,  and  Romanetti  himself 
strongly  disapproved  of  his  exploits.  At  first  a 
deserter,  Giovannelli  took  to  the  maquis  after  a 
particularly  atrocious  murder  in  Ajaccio  (the 
motive  of  which  was  robbery)  in  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  a  hand,  although  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  an 
inspector,  who  was  shot  dead  when  entering  a 
house  in  which  the  bandits  were  known  to  be. 

One  day  Giovannelli  went  to  a  shepherd  near 
Appietto,  and  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  man  replied  that  he  would  require  a  few 
hours  in  which  to  obtain  such  a  sum,  and  the 
bandit  consented  to  a  few  hours  grace.  Directly 
Giovannelli  had  gone,  the  shepherd  announced 
to  his  family  his  intention  of  taking  to  the  maquis 
to  avoid  the  bandit.  The  latter,  however,  heard 
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of  his  scheme  in  some  way,  and  returned  to  the 
shepherd’s  house  with  all  possible  speed,  only  to 
find  it  shut  and  barricaded,  and  to  all  appearances 
empty.  Giovannelli,  after  calling  on  the 
inmates  to  open,  and  receiving  no  answer,  began 
to  force  open  a  small  window  which  appeared  less 
strongly  barred  than  the  others.  The  shepherd, 
who  was  still  in  the  house,  seized  his  gun  and 
descended  to  the  cellar,  where  a  skylight  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  watch  the  bandit  unseen.  Giovan¬ 
nelli,  who  had  been  unable  to  force  the  window, 
was  walking  away,  white  with  anger.  The 
shepherd,  seeing  no  peace  in  the  future  as  long 
as  his  enemy  was  alive  to  return  and  harass  him, 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  took  aim  and  fired, 
killing  Giovannelli  instantly.  The  bullet  passed 
straight  through  the  bandit’s  body,  and  killed  a 
man  who  was  passing  quite  near  on  his  way  to 
work.  The  wretched  shepherd,  horrified  at 
being  the  cause  of  this  innocent  man’s  death,  at 
once  surrendered  to  the  gendarmes.  There  is, 
however,  small  chance  of  him  being  tried  for 
murder,  his  good  character  is  vouched  for,  and 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  case  are  well 
known. 

They  say  that  Romanetti  became  outlawed  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  bought  a 
cow  from  a  neighbour,  and  on  going  to  fetch  the 
animal  wras  told  it  had  been  stolen  during  the 
night — or  so  said  the  owner.  Believing  it  was 
a  lie,  he  killed  the  man  and  fled  to  the  maquis. 
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That  is  the  tale,  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot 
say. 

As  I  have  said  already,  among  the  peasants 
one  hears  nothing  but  good  of  this  bandit,  and  I 
can  only  add  that  we  found  him  a  pleasant 
intelligent  man,  with  perfect  manners,  which 
could  put  to  shame  many  of  the  so-called  fifi  better 
classes.” 

Among  the  many  stories  told  of  Romanetti  is 
the  following  :  One  day  he  had  urgent  need  of 
a  motor  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  determined 
to  hold  up  the  first  that  passed  on  the  main  road, 
and  force  the  chauffeur  to  take  him  to  his 
intended  destination. 

Presently  a  car  was  heard  approaching,  and 
stepping  into  the  road,  Romanetti  motioned  to 
the  driver  to  stop,  inquiring  whither  he  was 
bound.  But  when  the  bandit  heard  that  the  car 
was  hastening  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  hospital 
at  Ajaccio  with  a  sick  child,  he  stood  aside  and 
bade  the  chauffeur  hurry  on.  Another  day, 
hearing  by  chance  that  a  Russian  refugee  had 
been  working  for  some  time  with  a  certain 
Corsican,  who  refused  to  pay  up  the  wages 
already  earned,  Romanetti  forthwith  paid  a  visit 
to  the  54  patron  ”  and  forced  him  to  pay  his  debt. 

Not  long  ago,  when  a  terrible  aeroplane 
accident  occurred  near  Ajaccio,  it  was  Romanetti 
who  was  first  on  the  scene,  and  did  everything 
possible  for  the  victims.  At  last,  hearing  that 
the  gendarmes  were  coming,  he  departed,  not 
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because  he  feared  them,  as  he  was  careful  to 
explain,  but  because  they  might  be  afraid  of  him  ! 

Bandits  and  vendetta  are  the  two  subjects  on 
which  a  Corsican  is  never  expansive,  they  prefer 
the  foreigner  to  believe  that  such  things  no  longer 
exist,  but  they  are  often  very  much  in  evidence. 

In  1911  Sanguinetti  and  the  brothers  Peretti 
plotted  together  to  ambush  and  kill  a  man  known 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Bastia  to  arrange  his  affairs 
before  fleeing  from  the  island  to  escape  his 
enemies.  The  dispute  had  been  going  on  for 
twenty-three  years,  during  which  time  twenty- 
one  people  had  been  killed. 

In  1912  a  young  girl  was  killed  in  the  main 
street  of  Carcheto,  because  she  was  taking  food 
to  a  house  which  was  being  besieged  by  the 
bandit  Francois-Marie.  She  lay  for  eighteen 
hours  before  she  died — there  where  she  had  fallen 
— none  daring  to  go  to  her.  When  the  gen¬ 
darmes  arrived  they  could  find  no  one  who  would 
make  the  coffin  or  dig  a  grave,  through  fear  of 
vendetta. 

In  the  same  year,  near  Loreto,  the  bandit 
Dominique  surprised  a  young  shepherd  whom  he 
had  sworn  to  kill.  Seventeen  woodmen  and 
herds,  all  armed,  ranged  themselves  by  the  lad’s 
side,  but  at  the  word  of  the  bandit  they  dispersed, 
leaving  the  wretched  boy  alone  with  his  enemy, 
who  shot  him  dead. 

A  man  at  Sartene  never  left  his  house  for  years, 

fearing  for  his  life.  One  day,  hearing  that  his 
o 
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enemy  was  dead,  he  stepped  outside  the  door  to 
see  the  funeral  pass,  and  was  shot  dead  by  a 
relative  of  the  deceased. 

It  is  not  always  the  men  who  carry  on  the 
vendetta,  the  women  are  as  courageous  as  they. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  Marignana,  a  peasant  was 
killed  in  a  quarrel.  His  sons  were  all  on  the 
Continent ;  they  returned,  watched  and  waited 
for  their  father’s  murderer. 

Autumn  came,  and  the  time  for  gathering  in 
the  chestnuts.  The  murderer  came  one  evening 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  to  meet  a  friend 
who  wras  taking  care  of  his  trees  ;  it  was  quite 
safe,  apparently,  for  the  sons  of  the  murdered 
man  were  known  to  be  away.  But  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  their  sister  was  at  home,  a  young  girl 
of  seventeen.  Hearing  that  the  bandit  was  near, 
she  took  a  revolver  and  made  her  way  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village.  Six  times  she  fired  at  the 
murderer,  but  as  it  chanced  she  missed  each  time, 
and  he  escaped.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
sooner  or  later  he  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  a 
relative  of  his  victim. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


AJACCIO  TO  BASTIA 

THE  train  journey  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia 
is  very  beautiful,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  Corsican  scenery.  If  unable  to 
stay  long  in  the  island,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
land  at  Ajaccio,  and  leave  from  Bastia,  or  vice 
versa,  for  the  railway  passes  some  very  interesting 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  journey  though 
slow  is  never  dull.  Every  little  station  is  full  of 
interest,  for  at  train  time  it  is  the  meeting-place 
of  the  village.  The  arrival  of  the  train  is  all  there 
is  to  break  the  monotony  of  village  life,  and  by 
it  comes  all  the  news  and  gossip  of  Bastia  and 
Ajaccio;  failing  that,  there  are  always  the 
passengers  to  be  stared  at  and  discussed. 

The  train  leaves  Ajaccio  early,  at  seven-thirty 
a.m.,  and  it  is  advisable  to  be  at  the  station  in 
good  time.  The  queue  at  the  ticket  office  is 
usually  long,  and  people  have  a  maddening  way 
of  making  for  the  guichet  from  the  wrong  side. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  shortage 
of  small  money.  I  once  nearly  lost  the  train, 
because  the  man  in  the  ticket  office  had  to  return 
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ten  centimes  change,  which  coin  not  one  of  the 
various  employes  of  the  station  could  produce. 
In  vain  I  explained  that  he  was  welcome  to  keep 
that  magnificent  sum  if  he  would  only  hand  out 
my  ticket.  His  conscience  evidently  forbade 
such  an  irregular  proceeding,  and  while  through 
an  open  door  I  watched  the  train  getting  ready 
to  start,  he  leisurely  examined  the  contents  of 
his  own  and  his  friends’  pockets  for  the  required 
coin.  Finally,  as  the  guard  was  blowing  his 
horn,  I  received  my  ticket  and  the  long  sought 
for  sum,  obligingly  produced  by  a  ragged  porter, 
and  making  a  dash  for  the  platform,  I  just 
managed  to  jump  on  to  the  last  coach  of  the 
train  as  it  left  the  station.  Corsican  honesty  is  a 
virtue,  without  a  doubt,  but  there  are  moments 
when  it  has  its  drawbacks ! 

The  line  on  leaving  Ajaccio  follows  the  curve 
of  the  bay,  passes  through  the  Aspreto  tunnel 
(at  the  entrance  to  which  there  are  quantities  of 
maidenhair  fern),  and  emerges  on  the  Campo- 
diloro,  passing  through  a  fine  avenue  of 
eucalyptus  trees  before  reaching  the  level-cross¬ 
ing  and  the  Arret  de  Campodiloro.  From  there 
it  turns  inland,  up  the  Gravona  valley  past 
Caldaniccia  and  Mezzana,  where  in  April  the 
fields  are  a  sheet  of  silvery  asphodels.  After 
crossing  the  river  on  a  high  iron  bridge,  the  long 
ascent  commences,  which  reaches  its  culminat- 
ing  point  at  Vizzavona.  From  Mezzana  to 
Bocognano  the  road  and  railway  lie  far  apart.  I 
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think  the  line  is  almost  the  most  interesting,  as 
being  higher  than  the  road  the  views  are  finer. 
Carbuecia,  Ucciani,  and  the  walks  from  there  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
Ajaccio.  Between  the  next  village,  Tavera  and 
Bocognano  the  line  makes  a  tremendous  detour 
round  a  long  narrow  valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Pont  de  Querciola,  from  where  the 
beautiful  cascade,  44  The  Bride’s  Veil,”  is  clearly 
seen. 

Bocognano  is  a  charming  village,  set  in  a  circle 
of  rocky  mountains,  and  shaded  by  enormous 
chestnut  trees.  It  has  a  summer  44  season,” 
when  every  little  cottage  and  villa  is  crammed  to 
overflowing,  but — except  for  people  who  only 
care  to  sit  about  all  day  under  the  fine  old 
trees — it  is  too  hot,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  cup 
of  the  hills. 

Opposite  the  village  rise  the  magnificent  rocky 
precipices  of  the  Pointe  Feniuccia,  Miglarello 
and  Monte  d’Oro.  The  chestnut  woods  behind 
the  houses  slope  up  to  the  Punta  Shondettata. 

[There  are  some  beautiful  walks  to  be  done  at 
Bocognano.  The  Bride’s  Veil  can  be  reached  by 
walking  along  the  line  to  the  Pont  de  Quercioli, 
and  then  taking  a  track  to  the  left  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  bridge.  In  former  times  a  village 
existed  up  in  the  hills  where  the  torrent  forming 
the  cascade  rises.  For  years  the  climate  up  there 
was  warm  and  pleasant.  Then  one  day  snow  and 
ice  covered  all  the  land.  The  villagers,  collecting 
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their  flocks,  set  off  to  find  a  better  region.  The 
animals  descended  the  steep  mountain  sides 
towards  the  cascade,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
village  priest,  the  people  established  hamlets  near 
by,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The  huts  of 
Canapale  seem  to  have  been  very  rough,  like  the 
huts  of  the  shepherds,  but  the  ruins  of  Ste.  Marie 
have  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  well  cut,  and 
often  engraved  with  designs. 

There  is  a  pretty  walk  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
along  the  path  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Quercioli 
(which  stands  on  the  slope  above  the  station). 
The  track  leads  up  the  valley,  keeping  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  through  beautiful  ilex  and 
beech  trees,  to  the  ridge  between  Punta 
Shondettata  and  Punta  Gollo.  From  there  one 
gets  a  good  idea  of  the  pasture  lands  lying  in  the 
higher  altitudes  round  Monte  Renoso  and 
Bastelica. 

From  Bocognano  one  can  reach  Bastelica  in 
five  hours  by  the  Col  de  Scalella.  The  path 
begins  near  Tavera. 

The  valley  of  the  Pentica  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
For  years  it  was  the  home  of  the  brothers 
Bellacoscia,  the  most  famous  bandits  of  their 
time.  Nearly  a  half  century  they  lived  there, 
with  their  followers  and  families,  and  defied  the 
law.  Antoine  gave  himself  up  in  1892,  but  was 
acquitted  by  the  court  at  Basti^t,  all  his  crimes 
having  been  committed  more  than  twenty-five 
years  previously.  He  died  in  1907  at  Bocognano, 
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and  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  Jacques 
died  in  1897,  but  no  one  has  ever  discovered 
where  he  was  buried  by  his  relatives. 

To  reach  the  Pentica,  one  takes  the  path  from 
the  village  leading  down  to  the  Gravona  river, 
which  is  crossed  on  a  pretty  old  Genoese  bridge 
(Pont  al  Pino).  From  there  the  path  follows  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  for  some  way  before 
turning  more  to  the  right.  An  hour  from 
Bocognano  a  stream  from  the  Pentica  descends 
from  the  right.  After  crossing  this  stream,  one 
must  keep  up  a  track  on  the  right  bank,  which 
gradually  ascending  leads  straight  to  the  hamlet 
of  Pentica.  As  one  ascends  the  valley  narrows, 
then  opens  out  into  a  wild  and  rocky  circle  of 
mountains.  The  hamlet  is  two  and  a  half  hours 
from  Bocognano,  surrounded  by  meagre  pasture 
land  and  chestnut  trees. 

There  are  many  grottos  in  the  surrounding 
crags,  where  the  bandits  used  to  hide,  one  of 
which  was  never  discovered  by  the  gendarmes, 
and  the  secret  of  its  whereabouts  died  with 
Antoine  Bellacoscia. 

Of  the  many  tourists  who  visit  Bocognano,  few 
have  heard  of  or  seen  the  curious  4 4  ghost  light  ’  ’ 
of  Busso,  the  tiny  hamlet  lying  in  the  valley 
below  the  church.  Every  night  in  this  hamlet 
a  strange  light  appears  intermittently,  sometimes 
no  larger  than  the  light  of  a  lantern,  at  other 
times  several  feet  high  and  as  bright  as  an 
acetylene  lamp.  It  can  only  be  seen  from  a 
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distance,  for  as  one  approaches  it  disappears. 
Scientists  and  professors  have  searched  and  dug 
there,  thinking  it  might  be  due  to  radium  or 
valuable  mineral  of  some  sort,  but  nothing  has 
ever  been  discovered.  The  tiny  garden,  above 
which  the  light  appears,  has  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  and  the  mystery  remains  unsolved. 
The  oldest  people  in  the  village  will  tell  you  how 
their  grandfathers  spoke  of  the  light,  and  had 
in  their  turn  heard  of  it  from  their  fathers  and 
aged  relatives — an  unsolved  mystery  seen  and 
spoken  of  through  the  ages. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  sure  to  have  a  legend 
attached !  Centuries  ago  there  was  a  castle 
where  Busso  now  stands,  belonging  to  the  proud 
Count  of  Busso.  One  day  when  he  was  gone 
a-hunting,  the  chaplain,  weary  of  waiting  for  his 
lord’s  return,  began  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.  The  Count,  returning  before  he  finished, 
stabbed  the  wretched  priest  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  Since  then,  the  spirit  of  the  Count,  unable 
to  rest,  returns  every  night  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime. 

It  has  been  proved  that  formerly  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  lords  of  Busso  actually  existed 
on  that  spot,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  every 
member  of  the  family  (now  extinct)  died  a  violent 
death. 

Whatever  it  may  be,  ghost  or  will-o’-the-wisp, 
the  light  appears,  and  the  best  place  from  which 
to  see  it  is  a  gap  between  the  houses  just  before 
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the  village  fountain  (coming  from  the  Ajaccio 
direction)  in  the  main  street  of  Bocognano ;  or 
else  from  outside  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  Beau 
Sejour.] 

Beyond  Bocognano  the  valley  becomes  bare 
and  desolate,  and  presently  the  train  enters  the 
long  tunnel  under  the  Col  de  Vizzavona,  which 
ends  at  the  Vizzavona  station.  When  the  tunnel 
was  first  bored  there  was  a  slight  miscalculation, 
and  the  two  ends  refused  to  meet ! 

Vizzavona  I  have  already  described.  From 
there  the  line  descends,  winding  through  forest 
at  first,  and  then  through  a  lovely  open  valley 
past  Tattone,  with  fine  views  of  Monte  d’Oro 
and  Rotondo.  Presently  the  line  winds  along 
high  above  the  beautiful  wide  gorges  of  the 
Aghione  to  Vivario,  a  pretty,  rather  scattered 
village  built  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  dominated 
by  a  desolate  stony  hill  on  which  stands  a  ruined 
tower.  On  the  threshold  of  the  village  church  is 
a  curious  “  funeral  stone,”  engraved  with  a  verse 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  said  to  be  from  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  vendetta. 

[From  Vivario  there  is  a  very  pretty  road 
leading  to  Vezzani,  and  one  can  return  up  the 
Inzecca  gorge  to  Ghisoni  and  back  to  Vivario  by 
the  Col  de  Sorba.  The  road  passes  through  the 
hamlet  of  Muracciole,  and  ascends  to  the  Col 
d’Erbajo.  In  the  forest  beyond  I  once  found 
primroses  growing  by  the  roadside  under  the  pine 
trees.  Vezzani  is  a  pretty  little  place,  dominated 
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by  the  Pointes  de  Canna  and  Alla  Paglia.  There 
is  a  copper  mine  there,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it 
is  still  exploited. 

At  the  Col  de  Balaniccia  a  road  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  hamlet  of  St.  Antoine,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Inzecca  gorge.  All  up  this  beautiful 
rocky  gorge  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Cupressus 
sempervirens.  The  rocks  there  are  of  red  schiste 
and  green  serpentine,  with  quantities  of  ferns 
and  bushes  growing  in  the  crevices.  In  one 
place  the  road,  cut  in  the  rock,  overhangs  the 
gorge,  where  far  below  meanders  the  Fium  Orbo. 
No  wall  protects  the  edge,  in  order  to  allow  the 
long  wTood  carts  to  swing  round  the  sharp  corner. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  heavy  carts 
rounding  the  corner,  with  a  woodman  sitting 
unconcernedly  on  the  end  of  the  huge  tree  which 
swings  out  over  the  abyss.  The  road  through 
the  gorge  is  only  three  metres  thirty  in  width, 
and  there  is  but  one  place  where  the  vehicles  can 
pass  each  other.  Therefore,  if  driving  or  motor¬ 
ing,  it  is  advisable  to  make  inquiries  if  any  other 
vehicles  are  already  on  the  road. 

From  the  Inzecca  one  passes  to  the  defile  of 
the  Salto  della  Sposata,  where  the  great  walls  of 
the  Pointes  de  Scajolo  and  Sevra  descend  to  the 
river  in  a  sheer  drop,  and  the  raging  torrent 
roars  over  huge  boulders  fallen  from  the  rocky 
walls.  Presently  the  valley  widens,  and  straight 
before  one  rises  the  snowy  massif  de  Renoso. 

Ghisoni  is  a  very  attractive  village,  and  is 
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actually  lit  by  electricity !  It  is  well  to  add  that 
the  light  is  not  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  is  also 
often  en  panne ;  still  the  people  of  Ghisoni  con¬ 
sider  themselves  far  and  away  above  the  other 
communes !  The  electricity  gives  them  honour 
and  glory,  if  not  light.  Facing  the  village  are 
the  splendid  crags  of  the  Christe  and  Kyrie 
Eleison,  marvels  of  colour  at  sunset  time.  The 
little  Hotel  Romani  is  quite  comfortable,  and 
the  food  is  quite  the  best  of  any  inn  of  the  island. 
Ghisoni  is  a  good  centre  for  sport ;  there  is  plenty 
of  game  and  excellent  trout  fishing.  The  Col 
de  Verde  (1,345  metres)  is  only  seventeen  kilo¬ 
metres  away,  up  a  beautiful  road  through  the 
forest  of  Marmano.  If  one  is  walking,  there  is 
an  excellent  short  cut  at  eleven  and  a  half  kilo¬ 
metres  from  the  village.  It  begins  at  the  stone 
marking  87-6  kilometres,  and  mounts  in  three 
kilometres  to  the  Col. 

From  Ghisoni  to  Vivario  by  the  Col  de  Sorba 
is  a  very  pretty  road  also.  It  mounts  in  long 
64  lacets  ”  up  the  slopes  of  Monte  Calvi,  at  first 
through  beautiful  chestnut  woods,  and  then  in 
the  small  pine  forest  of  Casamente.  Under  a 
bridge  there  I  found  a  very  rare  holly  fern,  and 
also  one  root  of  hart’s  tongue.  Many  of  the 
forests  round  this  part  are  terribly  spoilt  by  the 
fires  which  rage  there  nearly  every  summer, 
started  very  often  by  the  shepherds,  who  burn 
the  maquis  in  order  to  bring  up  the  fresh  grass 
for  their  flocks.  From  the  Col  de  Sorba  (1,305 
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metres),  which  lies  between  the  points  of  Chiova 
and  Muro,  there  is  a  wonderful  panorama  on 
both  sides.  The  descent  on  the  farther  side  is 
the  steepest  in  the  island.  From  Vivario  to  the 
Col,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  3,500  metres,  and  the 
difference  of  level  656  metres.  The  road 
descends  by  four  “  lacets,”  very  long  and  very 
close  together.  For  walkers  there  are  short  cuts. 

At  the  Col  de  la  Serra  one  joins  the  road  from 
Ajaccio  to  Bastia.] 

From  Vivario  to  Corte  it  is  better  to  describe 
the  road,  which  is  more  interesting  than  the  line. 
It  descends  steeply  beyond  Vivario  towards  the 
Vecchio.  On  the  right,  not  far  from  the  village, 
is  a  quaint  little  house,  built  into  a  huge  rock. 
The  Vecchio  is  crossed  on  a  beautiful  bridge  of 
one  span,  thirty-five  metres  in  height.  The 
gorge  there  is  very  wild  and  rocky,  with  deep 
pools  of  jade  green  water.  Great  tufts  of  fennel 
grow  between  the  boulders,  and  grey-green 
euphorbia. 

The  ascent  to  Venaco  is  long  and  rather 
tedious.  At  the  beginning  of  the  village  a  road 
to  the  right  descends  the  valley  and  joins  the 
Corte- Aleria  road.  I  once  found  a  root  of  bright 
blue  Globularia  alypum  about  half-way  down. 
It  is  evidently  rare  in  Corsica,  for  I  never  found 
it  again.  On  the  left,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
village,  is  the  old  cemetery,  and  in  it  stands  an 
old  area,  now  seldom  seen  inf  Corsica.  In  the 
days  when  there  were  no  cemeteries,  the  dead 
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(without  coffins)  were  thrown  into  a  common 
tomb  or  area .  The  one  at  Venaco  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  specimen  of  curious  design,  with 
grotesque  faces  on  the  front,  and  coloured  blue 
and  orange.  Since  I  last  saw  it  I  hear  the  colours 
have  become  slightly  dimmed  by  the  weather, 
and  some  of  the  plaster  has  fallen.  At  the  side 
a  short  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  roof,  where 
there  are  two  square  holes  through  which  the 
bodies  were  thrown.  The  covering  stones  are 
lying  near  by.  This  area  was  still  used  eighty 
years  ago.  Very  often  the  area  was  in  the  aisle 
of  the  village  church,  and  separated  into  four 
parts,  for  men,  women,  children  and  strangers. 
There  was  one  in  the  church  at  Bocognano,  but 
it  was  bricked  up  when  the  building  was  restored. 
There  is  one,  still  open  I  believe,  between  Porto 
Vecchio  and  Bonifacio,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  place.  At  Levie,  near  Z onza,  many  years 
ago,  a  young  man,  after  quarrelling  with  his 
fiancee,  threw  her  alive  into  the  village  area . 
The  following  day,  attracted  by  her  cries,  a 
passer-by  went  to  her  assistance.  He  found  the 
gay  and  pretty  girl  of  yesterday  a  madwoman 
with  snow-white  hair ! 

Half  an  hour  from  Venaco,  on  a  ridge,  stands 
St.  Pierre  de  Venaco,  a  delightful  little  hamlet 
with  a  quite  comfortable  hotel  (Hotel  du 
Torrent)  surrounded  by  fine  chestnut  trees,  near 
a  rushing  stream.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  pass 
a  fewT  days  in,  and  there  are  plenty  of  short  walks 
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to  the  hamlets  near  by.  One  can  also  climb 
Monte  Cardo  quite  easily  from  there. 

At  a  kilometre  from  St.  Pierre  is  the  village 
of  Poggio  di  Venaco,  where  the  greatly  beloved 
Arrigo  Bel  Messere  had  his  castle  in  the  tenth 
century.  Called  upon  to  give  judgment  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  Lords  of  Cinarca  and 
Tralaveto,  Bel  Messere  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Not  long  after,  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  men  of  the  Lord  of  Tralaveto,  who  likewise 
flung  his  seven  children  from  the  Pont  des  Sette 
Polli  into  the  tiny  Lake  of  the  Seven  Bowls. 
The  people  of  Venaco  will  tell  you  that  the  spirits 
of  the  drowned  children  roam  the  hills  to  this 
day. 

I  found  primroses  in  a  valley  not  far  from  St. 
Pierre,  growing  under  the  chestnut  trees.  At 
Poggio  Riventosa,  a  picturesque  village  about 
one  and  a  half  kilometres  from  St.  Pierre,  there 
is  a  grotto  of  stalactites  called  the  Souterrain  des 
Maures. 

Corte  is  situated  at  nine  kilometres  from 
Venaco,  and  is  the  most  Corsican  town  in  the 
island.  The  proud,  independent  spirit  of  the 
islanders  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  this  old 
fortress  town.  Corte  has  not  the  peaceful  beauty 
of  Ajaccio,  or  the  busy  air  of  commercial  Bastia ; 
she  is — and  always  has  been — warlike. 

The  great  rock  rising  from  the  plain,  crowned 

/ 

with  the  grim  citadel,  and  the  old  houses  clustered 
round  it  for  protection,  with  the  towering  crags 
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of  the  Tavignano  Gorge  as  a  background  is 
picturesque  beyond  words. 

Dirty  and  squalid  as  may  be  the  houses  and 
narrow  alleys  on  nearer  acquaintance,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  with  lights  twinkling  from 
all  her  windows,  the  old  town  becomes  a  thing 
of  beauty. 

Like  Bonifacio,  Corte  is  to  most  visitors  only 
a  rather  dirty  little  town,  with  alleys  and  streets 
to  be  avoided  rather  than  explored.  Yet  every 
house  and  street  has  its  memories  for  those  who 
care  to  read. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  Corte 
changed  hands  continually,  belonging  in  turn  to 
the  Genoese,  French  and  Corsicans,  until  after 
the  Battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo,  in  1769,  it  became 
French  for  the  last  time. 

The  fifteenth  century  historian  of  Corsica, 
Petrus  Cyraneus,  was  born  there,  and  Leonard 
de  Casanova,  the  comrade  of  Sampiero.  But 
the  two  men  whose  names  are  for  ever  linked 
with  the  town's  history  are  Gaffori  and  Pascal 
Paoli. 

After  the  departure  of  the  adventurer-king, 
Theodore  de  Neuhoff,  the  people  acclaimed 
Gaffori  as  the  protector  of  the  country.  He 
seized  Corte  and  proclaimed  there  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  isle.  The  Genoese  appealed  to 
France,  and  General  Cursav  landed  with  1,000 
troops  and  occupied  Corsica  for  five  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  General  tried  to  persuade 
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Gaffori  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Corsicans  and  Genoese,  but  in  vain.  Genoa 
denounced  Cursay,  he  was  recalled  and  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Antibes.  After  the  departure  of  the 
French  the  islanders  held  a  meeting  at  Orezza, 
and  proclaimed  Gaffori  Chef  de  la  Nation. 

Corte  was  retaken,  and  the  Genoese  forced  to 
retire  to  a  few  strongholds  on  the  coast.  Gaffori 
became  the  terror  of  the  Genoese ;  the  fighting 
spirit  of  Sampiero  seemed  to  be  revived  in  this 
indomitable  hero,  and  for  a  time  his  powerful 
personality  carried  all  before  it.  But  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  started  at  the  instigation  of  Genoa, 
and  in  1755  Gaffori  was  assassinated.  When  the 
body  of  her  husband  was  brought  to  Madame 
Gaffori,  with  true  Corsican  spirit  she  made  her 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  swear  by  the  blood-stained 
shirt  of  his  father,  never  to  pardon  the  murderers. 
Once  when  Gaffori  was  attacking  Corte,  the 
besieged  Genoese,  who  had  seized  the  General’s 
son  as  a  hostage,  exposed  the  child  on  the 
ramparts,  hoping  to  deter  the  father  from  firing 
on  the  citadel.  Undaunted,  Gaffori  continued 
the  assault,  carried  the  fortress,  and  saved  his 
boy,  who  was  unhurt. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  gallant  fighter,  the  work 
of  Aldebert,  stands  in  the  Place  de  l’Eglise,  close 
to  the  house  where  Madame  Gaffori  was,  in  her 
turn,  besieged  by  the  Genoese.  Opening  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  she  took  her  stand  beside  it, 
a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  threatening  to  blow 
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up  the  house  if  any  of  her  followers  spoke  of  sur¬ 
rendering.  This  scene  is  depicted  on  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  General’s  statue. 

The  Maison  Gaffori  remembers  other  brilliant 
personalities  also,  for  Charles  Bonaparte  (while 
secretary  to  Paoli)  and  his  wife  Letizia  lived  there 
in  1768,  and  there  was  born  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  future  king  of  Spain. 

On  the  right  of  the  Place  de  la  Forteresse  is  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  where  formerly  there 
stood  the  Casa  dei  Romei,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  government  to  punish  the  traitors 
who  assassinated  Gaffori. 

Gaffori ’s  memory  is  a  warlike  one,  befitting 
Corte  and  her  history ;  Paoli ’s  is  one  more 
peaceful.  The  man  who  was  affectionately 
called  the  4  4  F ather  of  the  Country  ’  ’  did  much 
for  Corte,  and  the  old  town  still  remembers. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Cours  Paoli  (the 
principal  street)  is  the  Place  Paoli,  where  stands 
a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  great  patriot,  the  work 
of  Victor  Huguenin.  It  was  at  Corte  that  Paoli 
set  up  his  national  printing  press,  the  first  to  be 
seen  in  the  island.  He  also  established  a 
University  there.  On  the  Place  d’Armes,  the 
College  Paoli  of  three  hundred  pupils  is  installed, 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Palais  du  Gouverne- 
ment,  where  the  bedroom  and  bureau  of  the 
patriot  can  still  be  seen. 

Everything  is  warlike  at  Corte,  one  of  the 
fountains  bears  the  name  of  the  Fontaine  des 
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Quatre  Canons,  and  even  the  modern  station  is 
surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall ! 

Few  tourists  trouble  to  visit  Corte  during 
Holy  Week,  when  the  old  processions  of  the 
44  Granitola  ”  and  the  44  Mortorio,”  dating  from 
centuries  ago,  take  place.  As  at  Sartene,  every 
window  in  the  town  has  its  row  of  lighted  candles, 
and  the  processions,  although  not  so  large  or 
interesting  as  that  of  Sartene,  are  very 
picturesque,  with  the  old  town  as  a  background. 
The  44  Granitola”  (the  Snail)  takes  place  the 
evening  before  Good  Friday,  and  is  composed  of 
female  penitents,  carrying  banners  and  lighted 
candles,  who  walk  slowly  round  the  old  town, 
chanting. 

The  44  Mortorio,”  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,  is,  however,  the  most  important.  The 
penitents,  headed  by  the  various  conf rSries  in 
their  quaint  cowls,  carrying  candles,  wind  slowly 
down  the  hill,  chanting  a  dreary  dirge.  In  the 
centre  of  the  procession  is  carried  a  bier,  on  which 
lies  a  life-sized  figure  of  Christ,  taken  from  the 
Cross.  At  His  feet  is  a  tiny  pot  of  growing 
wheat,  its  fresh  green  blades  signifying  Life 
Eternal.  Following  the  bier  is  L’Addolorata,  a 
black-robed  statue  of  the  Virgin,  mourning  her 
Son.  On  returning  to  the  Place  de  l’Eglise,  a 
priest  addresses  the  penitents  from  an  upper 
window  of  a  house.  When  I  was  there  it  was  a 
Jesuit  from  France  who  preached.  He  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  a  wonderful  gift  of  elocution, 
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and  his  address  to  the  waiting  crowd  in  the 
dimly-lit  square  was  impressive  in  the  extreme. 

Corte  is  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn,  during 
the  vintage,  with  every  vineyard  a  mass  of  purple 
grapes  and  reddening  leaves.  At  that  season 
also  the  tiny  gardens  are  full  of  large  orange 
pumpkins,  often  hanging  over  huts  or  walls ; 
there  are  strings  of  bright  red  and  green  cap¬ 
sicums  hung  in  many  of  the  windows,  and 
trays  of  black  and  white  figs  laid  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks  all  round 
about  Corte,  and  up  the  gorges  of  the  Tavignano 
and  Restonica.  The  water  of  the  latter  stream 
will  whiten  any  sort  of  wood  in  a  few  hours,  and 
make  rusty  metal  as  bright  as  silver.  In  the  old 
days  the  Corsicans  made  use  of  it  to  clean  their 
weapons. 

[By  the  valley  of  the  Restonica,  one  can  do 
Monte  Rotondo  in  eight  hours;  or  cross  to 
Guagno,  passing  by  the  Lac  de  Creno;  or  by 
taking  a  path  to  the  right  (one  and  three-quarter 
hours  from  Corte)  ascend  the  ridge  (which  takes 
one  and  three-quarter  hours)  and  cross  the  Forca 
della  Laccia  (1,581  metres),  a  small  col  dominated 
by  the  Punta  of  Pinello,  and  from  there  descend 
by  numerous  4  6  lacets  ’  ’  through  a  beautiful 
forest  of  pines  and  chestnuts  to  the  Bergeries 
d’Alzo  (twenty  minutes  from  the  col). 

At  one  and  a  quarter  hours  from  the  bergeries , 
descending  the  valley  to  the  north-west,  one 
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crosses  the  Tavignano  on  a  rough  wooden  bridge, 
and  joins  the  path  from  the  Col  de  Rinella, 
turning  to  the  right  down  the  gorge  to  Corte. 
This  excursion  takes  about  seven  hours,  and  is 
well  worth  doing. 

The  village  of  Sermano,  at  twenty-four  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Corte,  is  worth  a  visit.  About  the 
year  1007  the  islanders,  weary  of  the  rule  of  the 
Tuscan  barons,  who  at  that  time  were  masters  of 
Corsica,  called  an  assembly  at  Morosaglia,  and 
elected  as  chief  a  man  of  Alando,  called  Sambu- 
cuccio,  who  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
island’s  history.  Under  him,  the  parts  of  the 
island  which  are  to-day  the  arrondissements  of 
Corte,  Calvi  and  Bastia,  took  the  name  of  the 
“Terre  des  Communes.”  All  hamlets  and 
villages  situated  in  the  same  valley  united  under 
a  single  administration,  and  became  pieves ,  each 
of  which  elected  a  mayor  or  podestat,  who  in 
their  turn  named  a  caporale  or  magistrate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  pi&ve.  The  podestats  also  elected  twelve 
deputies  (the  docici),  who  formed  the  council 
of  the  Federation  des  pibves .  It  says  much 
for  the  Corsican  character  and  intellect,  that, 
uneducated  as  they  were  at  that  time,  the 
islanders  were  able  to  organize  and  administer 
the  country  in  such  a  fashion,  at  a  time  when 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe  \yere  still  under  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  law.  From  the  Terre 
des  Communes  came  the  names  still  used  to-day 
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of  4  4  Dega  des  Monts  ”  (the  districts  of  Calvi, 
Corte  and  Bastia)  and  4  4  Dela  des  Monts  ’ 9 
(Ajaccio  and  Sartene). 

No  sooner  was  Sambucuccio  dead  than  the 
Tuscan  barons  attacked  the  pieves  and  laid  them 
waste.  Powerless  to  defend  themselves,  the 
islanders  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  Corsica  was 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  Pisa,  the  best  of 
all  the  powers  who  in  turn  governed  the 
turbulent  isle. 

The  road  to  Sermano  is  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tavignano,  and  up  past  Castelare  di 
Mercurio,  picturesquely  built  on  a  high  rock 
jutting  out  into  the  valley.  Sermano  is  a 
charming  little  place,  surrounded  by  fine  olive 
trees,  with  the  curious  jagged  ridge  of  the 
Bozio  mountains  behind.  The  Corsicans  are  a 
primitive  people  and  keep  to  the  old  customs ; 
it  was  at  Sermano  that  I  first  saw  the  oxen  tread¬ 
ing  the  corn,  and  very  picturesque  it  was,  with 
the  beautiful  dun-coloured  oxen,  and  the  golden 
corn,  under  the  grey-green  of  the  olive  trees. 

A  mule  path  of  seven  kilometres  leads  from 
Sermano  to  the  birthplace  of  Sambucuccio, 
Alando.  His  castle,  now  in  ruins,  crowns  a 
rock,  round  which  the  houses  of  the  village  are 
grouped.  The  church  still  shows  traces  of  the 
attack  of  General  Matra,  who  besieged  Paoli 
there. 

There  is  a  charming  walk  from  Corte  to 
Soveria,  and  back  by  the  Col  de  San  Quilico. 
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The  round  takes  four  and  a  quarter  hours.  One 
follows  the  road  towards  Calacuccia,  as  far  as  the 
Col  d’Ominanda  (one  hour  ten  minutes),  from 
where  a  path  to  the  right  leads  in  another  forty- 
five  minutes  to  the  village.  From  Soveria  there 
is  a  path  leading  down  to  the  main  road,  where 
one  turns  to  the  right,  to  ascend  the  Col  de  San 
Quilico,  which  is  about  fifty  minutes  from  the 
village.  From  the  Col  to  Corte  is  all  down  hill. 

The  valley  of  the  Tavignano  towards  Aleria 
is  very  pretty  near  Corte,  especially  on  the  right 
bank.  All  the  plants  by  the  roadside  are  usually 
covered  with  snails,  which  the  peasants  collect 
in  large  quantities.  They  are  placed  in  salt 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  several  days,  until 
all  the  slime  is  removed,  when  they  are  ready 
for  cooking. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  path  which  branches 
to  the  right  off  the  road  leading  to  the  Restonica 
gorge.  It  begins  quite  near  the  town  (after 
crossing  the  bridge  on  the  Corte- Ajaccio  road). 
The  path  winds  up  the  hillside  past  vineyards  and 
gardens,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Citadel  and  the 
precipitous  rocks  on  which  it  is  built,  and 
presently  comes  out  on  the  slopes  high  above 
the  Tavignano  valley.  In  springtime  the  maquis 
up  there  is  a  mass  of  orchis  of  every  shade  and 
variety,  and  along  the  path  on  the  way  up  I  also 
found  the  dark  brown  pitcher  plant  ( Aristolochia ) 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which  grows  on 
the  Parata  near  Ajaccio. 
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The  station  hotel  at  Corte  is  quite  comfortable, 
and  it  is  much  nicer  there  than  in  the  town. 
Before  it  was  opened  we  used  to  stay  at  one  in 
the  main  street,  which  has  now  changed  hands. 
In  those  days  it  was  very  Corsican  and  very 
amusing,  as  all  sorts  of  people  came  there  for 
meals.  The  old  proprietor  was  a  dear  old  man, 
always  delighted  to  welcome  us  back,  and  when 
we  left,  invariably  saw  us  off  at  the  station.  It 
was  rather  a  trying  ordeal,  for  he  suffered 
terribly  from  asthma,  and  was  obliged  to  walk 
very  slowly.  Also,  in  true  Corsican  fashion,  he 
could  not  walk  and  talk  at  the  same  time ! 
Therefore  when  wishing  to  converse  we  all 
halted,  had  our  conversation,  and  then  continued 
on  our  way,  until  someone  started  another  topic, 
whereupon  we  all  stopped  again !  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  in  that  hotel  to  return  from  a 
walk,  and  find  the  small  niece  of  the  house,  aged 
fourteen,  making  hay  in  one’s  chest  of  drawers. 
On  being  severely  reprimanded  she  remarked 
naively  :  4 4  But,  Madame,  I  would  not  steal, 
certainly  not !  But  you  see  I  have  always  a 
great  curiosity !  ’  ’  And  I  feel  sure  she  spoke 
the  truth.  She  would  have  scorned  to  steal, 
she  only  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  belongings 
of  the  strange  English ! 

The  Corsicans  are  always  inquisitive,  and  ask 
innumerable  searching  questions  about  oneself 
and  one’s  affairs.  They  do  not  mean  to  be 
impertinent,  they  have  only  a  great  curiosity ! 
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I  remember  the  last  time  we  stayed  at  that 
hotel,  the  cart  for  our  luggage  was  late  on  the 
day  we  left,  so  we  set  off  for  the  station  leaving 
it  to  follow.  Half-way  there  we  were  astounded 
to  behold  our  baggage  piled  on  an  enormous 
military  wagon,  with  dozens  of  wooden  cases 
labelled  4 4  explosive  ”  and  44  dangerous,”  and  an 
armed  guard  of  soldiers.  In  what  country  but 
Corsica  would  an  army  wagon  and  escort  be 
permitted  to  give  a  4  4  lift”  to  a  tourist’s 
baggage !  I  must  add  we  were  greatly  relieved 
to  see  our  belongings  safely  placed  on  the 
platform,  and  far  away  from  those  wooden  cases. 

The  incident  recalls  another  occasion  on  which 
the  military  element  at  Corte  showed  its  friend¬ 
liness  to  the  English  visitors — greatly  to  our 
embarrassment !  Returning  one  day  from  a 
long  walk,  dusty  and  dishevelled,  with  short 
skirts  and  heavy  nailed  boots,  our  way  lay  across 
the  parade  ground,  where  the  entire  garrison 
(apparently)  was  drilling.  The  officer  in  charge 
lined  up  his  men,  and  kept  them  stiffly  at 
attention  as  we  passed.  The  parade  ground 
seemed  to  stretch  for  miles  as  we  passed  the 
long  lines  of  rigid  men  !  ] 

There  is  little  of  interest  for  the  first  few  miles 
after  leaving  Corte,  save  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  a  little  village  up  some  side  valley.  The 
valley  presently  widens,  and  one  comes  again  to 
the  Golo  River  at  Francardo,  a  small  hamlet 
surrounded  by  mulberry  trees,  planted  for  the 
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silk  worms,  for  which  the  place  was  noted  some 
years  ago.  Francardo  is  quite  a  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  and  infinitely 
preferable  to  Ponte  Leccia.  There  are  some 
very  curious  rocky  crags  not  far  away  through 
which  the  line  passes.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  village  there  is  a  charming  path  which  leads 
over  the  ridge  to  Aiti. 

Ponte  Leccia  is  known  for  its  fishing,  but 
there  is  little  else  to  attract  visitors,  for  it  is  a 
desolate  little  hamlet.  Its  only  beauty  is  a  fine 
old  Roman  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  Golo. 
It  is,  however,  the  starting-place  for  several 
interesting  excursions.  The  branch  line  of  the 
railway  begins  there,  for  Calvi. 

Towards  Moltifao,  at  about  four  kilometres 
from  Ponte  Leccia,  is  the  wonderful  grotto  of 
Pietrabello,  discovered  in  1876,  which,  if  opened 
up,  would  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  Corsica. 
They  say  that  the  grotto  was  explored  for  three 
days,  without  the  end  being  found,  and  that 
there  are  enormous  caves  and  subterranean  lakes 
in  it.  In  stormy  weather  a  noise  like  the  sound 
of  distant  guns  was  heard,  which  is  believed  to 
be  made  by  the  sea,  the  other  entrance  probably 
being  in  the  sea  grotto  at  Cap  Revellata  near 
Calvi,  some  sixty  kilometres  distant. 

Asco  is  a  beautiful  excursion  from  Ponte 
Leccia.  The  Calvi  road  is  followed  for  a  little 
way,  then  one  takes  a  road  to  the  left,  leading 
to  Moltifao,  which  is  also  worth  a  visit.  It  is  a 
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pretty  little  village  built  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Alto,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  Asco  and 
Tartagine.  I  was  there  one  autumn,  and  every 
window  was  hung  with  strings  of  figs  drying  in 
the  sun,  giving  the  houses  the  quaintest  effect. 
To  reach  the  village  one  must  cross  the  old 
bridge,  and  ascend  on  the  farther  side.  The 
bridge  is  two  kilometres  from  Molt  if  ao. 

For  Asco  one  continues  up  the  valley,  leaving 
the  bridge  on  the  right,  and  not  far  along  is  the 
hamlet  of  Ponte  Asco,  on  the  right,  where  there 
is  a  small  auberge  at  which  one  can  stay  if 
necessary.  From  Ponte  Leccia  to  Ponte  Asco 
(walking)  takes  two  hours,  and  from  there  to 
Asco  three  hours.  Presently  one  crosses  the 
river  and  continues  along  the  left  bank.  By  the 
road  there  are  quantities  of  wild  mauve  plumbago 
( Plumbago  Europea).  The  driving  road  to  Asco 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  goes,  however, 
to  within  one  hour’s  walk  from  the  village,  and 
has  spoilt  much  of  the  former  picturesqueness  of 
the  gorge.  When  the  road  ends,  one  continues 
by  the  old  mule  path,  winding  up  and  down, 
sometimes  en  corniche ,  sometimes  descending 
by  long  shallow  steps  to  the  river.  The  Asco 
gorge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Corsica,  and  especially 
beautiful  where  the  Pinnera  torrent  descends  a 
valley  on  the  left.  Asco  should  not  be  visited 
too  late  in  the  season,  as  it  is  probably  the  hottest 
place  in  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  altitude.  It 
is  built  on  a  steep  and  stony  slope,  with  scarcely 
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a  tree  to  shade  it  from  the  fierce  reflected  heat 
off  the  rocky  crags  surrounding  it,  which  also 
keep  off  any  air.  The  village  has  nothing  of 
interest — unless  it  be  the  pigs !  They  are  quite 
the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  lie  in  rows  in  all  the 
streets,  in  fact  there  seem  to  be  more  pigs  than 
people !  There  is  no  getting  away  from  them 
either  in  the  village,  they  obstruct  the  path  at 
every  turn. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  village  a  path  leads 
up  and  over  the  Col  de  Laggiarello  to  Olmi- 
Cappella.  The  slopes  on  the  way  up  to  the  Col 
are  covered  with  juniper  bushes. 

Monte  Padro  can  be  climbed  from  Asco,  also 
Capo  Bianco,  Corona,  and  Punta  Minuta.  The 
chief  excursion,  however,  is  Monte  Cinto  (2,710 
metres)  which  from  Asco  is  much  easier  than 
from  Calacuccia,  as  there  is  a  mule  path  to  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  summit.  The  guide  books 
tell  you  that  Asco  is  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Carrozica  forest.  It  is  a  pleasant  fiction,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  forest  is  five  kilometres  away,  along 
a  hot  and  stony  track  !  From  the  village  a  path 
descends  to  the  river,  where  there  is  a  pretty  old 
Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  very  picturesque, 
spanning  the  blue-green  stream.  Towards  sun¬ 
set  it  is  worth  while  going  to  where  the  path 
enters  the  gorge,  for  the  colours  of  the  rocks  and 
the  deep  blue  and  purple  shadows  are  exquisite. 

From  Ponte  Leccia  one  can  also  go  to 
St.  Laurent  (twenty-eight  kilometres),  several 
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hamlets,  picturesquely  grouped  on  the  slopes  of 
San  Pietro.  There  is  good  fishing  there  in  the 
River  Casaluna  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  game,  especially  partridges. 

Another  beautiful  excursion  from  Ponte 
Leceia  is  through  the  district  called  the  Castag- 
niccia.  The  road  crosses  the  Golo  and  mounts 
across  the  slopes  of  the  Serra  Debbione.  As 
one  gets  higher  there  are  beautiful  views  over 
Monte  Rotondo,  the  rugged  and  red  Aiguilles 
de  Popolasca,  and  the  Cretes  d’Asco.  Presently 
the  road  winds  along  the  rim  of  a  vast  green  cup 
in  the  hills,  in  which  are  scattered  several 
villages,  half -hidden  by  magnificent  chestnut 
trees. 

It  was  at  Stretta,  a  hamlet  of  Morosaglia,  that 
Pascal  Paoli  was  born  on  April  5th,  1726 — the 
man  whose  name  was  destined  to  be  linked 
eternallv  with  that  of  Corsica,  and  who  won 
from  the  islanders  the  affectionate  title  of 
“  Father  of  the  Country.” 

Younger  son  of  Hyacinth  Paoli,  an  already 
well-known  patriot,  and  brother  of  Clement — 
that  remarkable  character,  half -soldier,  half- 
monk,  whose  brilliant  feats  of  arms  did  so  much 
to  aid  his  brother — small  wonder  that  Pascal 
Paoli  ?s  thoughts  and  aims  all  turned  to  his 
country  and  her  needs.  At  an  age  when  most 
boys  think  more  of  play  than  learning,  this  boy 
was  pouring  over  books  on  the  exploitation  of 
mines,  and  the  science  of  governing.  He  must 
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have  had  even  then  a  presentiment  of  the  part 
he  would  one  day  be  called  upon  to  play.  When 
he  was  fourteen,  Pascal  Paoli  went  with  his 
father  to  live  at  Naples,  for  the  latter,  with 
several  others,  was  exiled  from  his  country,  and 
there  the  boy  studied  under  the  famous 
philosopher  Genovesi.  Never  losing  sight  of  his 
country’s  needs,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
Paoli  studied  with  all  the  strength  of  his  brilliant 
intellect  the  lessons  of  a  master  well  versed  in 
philosophy  and  political  economy,  lessons  which 
bore  fruit  in  after  years,  by  giving  to  his  country 
a  governor  who  studied  the  wants  of  his  people. 
Military  knowledge  also  was  not  neglected,  for 
he  realized  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  and  hold 
his  country.  While  serving  under  the  Sicilian 
king  he  made  a  name  for  himself  during  the 
Calabrian  War  by  his  coolness  and  bravery. 

In  those  days  Corsica  was  being  governed  by 
four  men,  Clement  Paoli,  Thomas  Santini, 
Pierre  Frediani  and  Dr.  Grimaldi.  In  1754 
these  four  recognized  the  need  of  a  master  mind, 
and  their  choice  fell  on  Pascal  Paoli,  then  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  landed  at  Aleria 
in  April,  1755,  empty-handed  it  is  true,  but  with 
a  mind  full  of  plans  for  a  Constitution,  which  was 
a  forerunner  of  that  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  which  promised  election,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  separation  of 
powers. 

In  the  following  July  he  was  proclaimed 
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General-in-Chief  of  the  Corsicans  at  the  convent 
of  San  Antonio  della  Casabianca.  The  task 
before  him  was  stupendous,  he  had  literally  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Never,  perhaps,  had 
the  condition  of  the  island  been  so  bad.  The 
Genoese  oppressors,  it  is  true,  had  been  driven 
out,  except  from  a  few  of  the  coast  strongholds, 
but  trade  and  agriculture  had  long  been  neg¬ 
lected,  poverty  was  everywhere,  law  and  order 
were  unknown,  and  in  consequence  the  vendetta 
was  rampant  throughout  the  land.  Paoli  held 
the  custom  of  vendetta  in  abhorrence,  and  used 
every  means  to  combat  the  scourge.  One  of  his 
first  acts  after  becoming  General  was  to  condemn 
one  of  his  own  relatives  found  guilty  of  vendetta. 
The  uncle  of  the  condemned  man  came  to  Paoli, 
begging  him  to  pardon  his  nephew,  and  promis¬ 
ing  in  return  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  also  a 
company  of  fifty  men  to  be  maintained  at  his 
expense  for  as  long  as  the  siege  of  Furiani — 
which  was  then  in  progress — should  continue. 

Paoli  (knowing  the  honesty  and  patriotism  of 
the  man  before  him)  replied  that  he  had  such 
faith  in  his  uprightness  that  the  pardon  would 
be  granted  on  condition  that  the  uncle  would 
publicly  declare  it  to  be  honourable  and  useful 
to  the  country.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  the  uncle 
withdrew,  saying,  46  Please  God  I  shall  never 
tarnish  my  country  or  my  conscience  by  such  a 
declaration!”  From  this  incident  comes  the 
expression  44  Giustizia  Paolina,”  used  to-day. 
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Several  French  writers  have  said  that  Paoli, 
seeing  the  influence  he  had  over  his  people,  hoped 
eventually  to  be  made  king  of  the  island.  I 
should  imagine  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
thoughts  of  this  man,  who  cared  little  for  fame 
or  riches,  whose  one  care  was  for  his  country. 
If  he  had  had  any  idea  of  becoming  supreme 
master,  he  would  surely  have  prepared  the  way, 
whereas  never  in  all  his  public  life  did  he  show 
the  least  desire  to  tyrannize,  all  his  actions  showed 
care  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
people.  Also  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
become  the  supreme  power  (though  his  was  the 
brain  that  conceived  all  the  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country),  for  he  was  expected  to 
render  an  account  of  all  his  actions,  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  foreign  courts,  secret  negotia¬ 
tions,  etc.,  to  the  Assembly  which  had  named 
him  General-in-Chief. 

It  is  true  that  after  1765,  when  difficulties 
were  increasing  daily,  that  Paoli  was  given  full 
and  supreme  power ;  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
army,  navy,  commerce,  and  the  administration 
of  the  state  revenues,  but  he  never  failed  in  what 
he  considered  his  duty — to  keep  the  Assembly 
informed  of  all  that  was  done. 

Upon  becoming  General,  agriculture  was  his 
first  care.  The  difficulties  were  great  at  first, 
on  account  of  the  bandits  which  infested  parts  of 
the  island,  and  bribed  by  Genoa  did  their  utmost 
to  hinder  the  workers.  The  previous  long  period 
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of  inactivity  also  had  bred  other  tastes  in  the 
people,  they  preferred  to  hunt  or  gamble  rather 
than  work.  But  little  by  little  the  island  began 
to  flourish,  and  soon  enjoyed  an  agricultural 
prosperity  never  known  again  since  that  time. 
Paoli  introduced  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and 
his  enemies  in  derision  nicknamed  him  the 
66  Generale  delle  patate,”  a  title  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  66  Yesterday,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
“  I  had  potatoes  planted.  I  intend  to  make 
them  popular  by  having  them  on  my  table  daily.” 

A  mint  was  established  at  Murato,  and  at  the 
appeal  of  Paoli  every  parish  brought  to  him  its 
superfluous  objects  of  gold  and  silver.  The  pieces 
of  money  struck  bore  the  arms  of  Corsica. 

Paoli  encouraged  industry,  which  was 
practically  unknown  in  the  island.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  powder  mill,  a  manufactory  of  weapons 
and  a  smelting  house. 

At  Corte,  the  seat  of  the  government,  a 
University  was  founded  in  1763,  with  the  object 
of  spreading  education  in  the  island.  Up  till 
then  young  men  desiring  study  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  education  in  Spain  and  Italy,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  professors  in  Corsica.  The 
creation  of  a  University  necessitated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  printing  press,  which  was  set  up 
at  Cervione  and  later  moved  to  Corte.  The  first 
work  printed  was  the  64  Giustificazione  della 
rivoluzione  di  Corsica,”  by  the  Canon  Don 
Gr£goire  Salvini,  a  book  which  made  a  great 
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sensation  in  France  and  Italy,  and  demonstrated 
to  Europe  the  justice  of  the  Corsican  cause  and 
the  tyranny  of  Genoa.  A  weekly  paper  also 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Ragguagli  delV  isola 
di  Corsica ,  recounting  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
isle  and  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

Brought  up  by  an  extremely  religious  father, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  Catholic  religion  was 
the  only  one  known,  Paoli  kept  always  a  great 
respect  for  the  Church.  He  was  therefore 
greatly  distressed  to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
law  and  order  gradually  being  built  up  by  the 
government,  the  churches  were  still  in  disorder 
and  no  regular  services  held,  owing  to  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  bishops,  who  at  the  instigation  of 
Genoa  had  abandoned  their  flock.  Genoa  hoped 
by  this  to  alienate  the  clergy  from  Paoli.  But 
the  remaining  priests  and  monks  were  full  of  zeal 
for  their  country,  and  continually  beseeched 
Paoli  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  (Clement  XIII.), 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Segni, 
Monseigneur  Crescenzio  di  Angelo,  a  capable  and 
pious  man,  was  sent  to  visit  the  island. 

In  recognition  of  the  Pope’s  act  in  sending  the 
prelate,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  henceforward 
they  would  take  no  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  Church  revenues,  but  would  place  it  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  visitor,  who 
quickly  restored  order  all  over  the  island,  and 
before  leaving  named  a  vicar  to  take  the  place 

of  the  absent  bishops. 

Q 
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Genoa,  seeing  little  hope  of  regaining  oi 
holding  Corsica  alone,  appealed  to  France,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Compiegne  was  signed,  by  which 
the  French  agreed  to  occupy  for  four  years  the 
strongholds  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
Paoli  had  always  planned  to  profit  by  the  huge 
forests  of  the  island  and  its  ports,  to  create  a 
navy  capable  of  holding  its  own  against  Genoa, 
and  safeguarding  Corsican  commerce.  His 
plans  were  realized,  and  so  strong  did  the  little 
fleet  become,  that  an  expedition  was  carried 
out  against  the  island  of  Capra  ja,  which  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  Corsicans  were  over¬ 
joyed,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  offered 
in  all  the  churches, 6 4  In  order,”  said  Paoli, 44  that 
the  Lord  may  continue  to  give  us  His  divine  aid 
in  all  our  enterprises,  undertaken  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.” 

James  Boswell,  while  travelling  in  Corsica, 
became  very  friendly  with  Paoli,  and  gives  many 
interesting  details  of  him  in  his  book,  44  An 
Account  of  Corsica,”  the  journal  of  a  tour  in 
that  island.  He  visited  the  General  at  Sollacaro, 
and  found  him  44 tall,  strong  and  well-made;  of 
a  fair  complexion,  a  sensible,  free  and  open 
countenance,  and  a  manly  and  noble  carriage.” 

Paoli  was  a  great  physiognomist,  being  con¬ 
tinually  in  danger  from  treachery  and  assassina¬ 
tion,  he  made  a  habit  of  studying  every  new  face. 
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Boswell  seems  to  have  found  this  scrutiny  some¬ 
what  trying,  for  he  remarks,  4 4  He  was  polite  but 
very  reserved.  I  had  stood  in  the  presence  of 
many  a  prince,  but  I  never  had  such  a  trial  as 
in  the  presence  of  Paoli.” 

And  again  :  44  This  interview  was  for  a  while 
very  severe  upon  me.  I  was  much  relieved  when 
his  reserve  wore  off  and  he  began  to  speak  more.” 

The  great  patriot’s  tastes  were  simple.  Until 
the  French  arrived  in  the  island  he  always  wore 
the  ordinary  Corsican  dress,  but  when  they  came 
he  thought  a  little  more  elegance  in  his  attire 
was  preferable  44  to  make  the  Government  appear 
in  a  more  respectable  light,”  as  he  himself  said ! 

He  cared  nothing  for  luxury,  ate  only  simple 
food  and  drank  no  foreign  wines.  While  at 
Naples  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  Irish 
gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  from 
these  he  learnt  to  speak  English  tolerably  well. 
He  seems  always  to  have  had  a  great  sympathy 
with  the  English. 

For  ten  years  Paoli  saw  his  dreams  of  a 
prosperous  island  realized,  and  then  almost  with¬ 
out  warning  the  blow  fell. 

The  court  of  Versailles  entered  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Paoli,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
offered  him  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  French 
service.  The  insult  was  great,  to  offer  such  a 
position  to  a  man  who  reigned  supreme  as  Paoli 
did.  He  replied  courteously  however,  and 
refused.  De  Choiseul  then  proposed  to  name 
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him  king  of  Corsica,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Genoa,  and  the  guarantee  of  France. 

After  consulting  his  compatriots  Paoli 
accepted  the  offer,  but  on  learning  the  price 
demanded — the  abandoning  of  certain  ports  to 
the  Genoese — he  indignantly  refused. 

At  Versailles  on  May  5th,  1768,  de  Choiseul, 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XV. ,  signed  the  treaty  by 
which  Genoa  sold  Corsica  to  France. 

Royalty  and  a  bank  of  merchants  bargained 
together,  and  sold  a  free  people  44  like  a  flock  of 
sheep/ ’  as  Paoli  said. 

The  National  Convention  was  called  together 
at  Corte  on  May  29th,  and  after  a  fiery  speech 
by  Charles  Bonaparte,  one  and  all  voted  for  war. 
Paoli  put  in  line  20,000  men,  but  the  French  dis¬ 
embarked  12,000  under  Marboeuf  in  July,  and 
15,000  under  Chauvelin  in  August,  who  also 
brought  the  official  Proclamation  of  Louis  XV., 
annexing  Corsica  to  France. 

Superiority  of  numbers  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  French  troops  from  suffering  severe 
defeat  at  Borgo,  while  a  relieving  force  from 
Bastia  was  hurled  back  in  total  disorder,  and  with 
heavy  losses. 

Paoli,  putting  reason  before  sentiment, 
proposed  that  Corsica  should  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  Louis  XV.,  but  should  retain  its 
constitution.  France  refused,  and  the  duel 
continued. 

Paoli  chose  his  positions  well,  and  his  left  wing 
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held  the  strategic  point  of  Monte  Tenda,  which 
dominates  Cap  Corse,  La  Balagne,  and  the  open 
route  to  Corte.  The  French  troops  were  now 
under  a  new  leader,  the  Count  de  Vaux,  a  clever 
tactician,  who  had  already  seen  service  in  the 
island.  Under  combined  attacks  the  islanders 
resisted  strongly,  and  their  position  would  have 
been  hopeful  had  they  not  been  greatly  out¬ 
numbered.  De  Vaux,  however,  made  good  use 
of  a  lesson  learnt  from  the  Genoese,  and  scattered 
gold  freely  in  the  country.  Two  of  the  Corsican 
leaders,  Grimaldi  and  one  of  the  Gaffori  family, 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  and  abandoned 
their  positions.  For  the  Paolists  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end ;  step  by  step,  fighting 
desperately,  they  slowly  retreated,  and  de  Vaux 
was  soon  in  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  8th  May  dawned,  that  fatal  day  which 
Corsica  will  never  forget,  and  found  Paoli’s 
troops  falling  back  upon  Ponte  Nuovo,  which 
spans  the  Golo  river.  The  bridge  was  held  by 
Prussian  mercenaries,  for  Paoli  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  outside  aid  during  this  last 
hard  struggle.  The  bridge  was  barricaded,  only 
a  small  passage  being  left  open. 

The  islanders,  hard  pressed,  were  retreating 
towards  the  bridge,  their  only  hope  of  escape, 
when  by  mistake — or  treachery  as  some  think — 
they  were  met  by  a  devastating  fire  from  the 
Prussians.  The  French  pressed  forward,  and  the 
fight  on  the  bridge  became  a  ghastly  massacre. 
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Gaffori,  with  the  strong  force  he  commanded, 
might  possibly  have  saved  the  day,  and  the 
Corsicans  fought  on  as  long  as  possible  awaiting 
him,  but  he  had  already  betrayed  them  and  never 
came.  The  remnant  of  Paoli ’s  men  finally  gave 
way  and  fled  to  the  Castagniccia,  their  struggle 
for  freedom  over. 

Paoli  made  his  way  to  Porto  Vecchio,  where 
on  June  11th  he  embarked  for  England,  who 
offered  him  hospitality.  For  years  he  lived  an 
exile’s  life  in  London,  receiving  from  the  English 
government  a  pension  of  £2,000,  a  sum  which 
he  shared  with  several  other  exiled  countrymen. 

Not  twenty  years  later  came  the  Revolution, 
heralding  a  changed  order  of  things  in  France, 
and  the  patriot  in  his  quiet  London  home  was 
roused  once  more  to  action.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  his  compatriots  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  as  64  the  martyr  of  liberty.”  Corsica 
was  to  be  free  again;  France  desiring  her  own 
freedom  could  do  no  less  than  liberate  the  island. 

Paoli  landed  at  Macinajo  in  Cap  Corse  on  July 
16th,  1789.  Kneeling,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
kiss  the  soil,  he  cried,  44  Oh,  my  country,  I  left 
you  in  bondage,  I  return  to  find  you  free  !  ” 

The  whole  island  rejoiced  at  his  return,  and  he 
was  at  once  made  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  His  task  was  perhaps  even  harder 
than  before.  Although  it  was  through  France’s 
Revolution  that  Paoli  came  again  into  his  own, 
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he  was  powerfully  influenced  by  those  troubled 
times.  First  and  foremost  he  was  a  humani¬ 
tarian,  and  the  nightmare  of  blood  and  slaughter 
horrified  him.  His  followers  were  divided,  those 
who  desired  to  break  entirely  with  France,  and 
those  who  regarded  the  Revolution  as  necessary, 
a  terrible  means  to  a  glorious  end.  Jealousy  and 
intrigues  soon  began  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  finally  the  French  Convention  accused  Paoli 
and  found  him  guilty  (as  they  said)  of  trying  to 
separate  Corsica  from  France.  The  island  was 
proclaimed  free  and  independent  again  by  the 
indignant  Paolists,  and  internal  war  being 
imminent,  Paoli  appealed  for  help  to  England. 
Admiral  Hood  was  sent  with  a  fleet,  and  took 
St.  Florent,  Bastia  and  Calvi,  subduing  the  north 
while  the  Paolists  conquered  the  south. 

The  former  Constitution  was  restored,  with 
the  difference  that  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
islanders,  and  the  king’s  representative  was  to 
have  the  title  of  Viceroy.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was 
sent,  and  for  two  years  governed  the  island. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Paoli  and  Elliot 
were  friends  or  enemies.  Some  say  they  were 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  that  Paoli ’s  subsequent 
departure  for  London  was  in  no  way  due  to  the 
Viceroy,  but  merely  the  natural  desire  of  an  old 
man  (Paoli  was  then  seventy),  who  had  lived  a 
strenuous  life,  and  who  now  saw  his  country 
prospering,  and  felt  himself  free  to  live  a  retired 
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life  in  the  land  he  so  much  admired.  Others  say 
that  Elliot  found  that  too  many  grumblers  were 
finding  their  way  to  Paoli  9s  quarters  at 
Morosaglia,  and  that  he  feared  a  fresh  rebellion. 
So  one  day  the  patriot  received  a  letter  from 
the  English  king,  courteously  inviting  him  to 
return  to  London. 

It  was  an  order  of  exile,  which  Paoli  well 
understood,  and  he  left  his  beloved  country  for 
the  last  time  in  October,  1795,  to  make  his  home 
in  London,  where  he  died  twelve  years  later,  on 
5th  February,  1807.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Pancras.  In  August,  1889, 
following  upon  funds  voted  by  the  64  Conseil 
General9’  of  Corsica,  and  a  public  subscription, 
a  Commission  went  to  London  and  exhumed 
Paoli 9s  remains.  On  the  4th  of  September  they 
arrived  by  the  ship  Count  Baciocchi  at  He 
Rousse,  the  port  founded  by  Paoli  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  Corsican  patriots  wearing 
uniforms  and  carrying  arms  dating  from  the  wars 
of  independence,  precious  heritages  from  their 
fathers,  attended  the  procession,  followed  by  an 
immense  crowd. 

They  arrived  at  Morosaglia  at  twilight — alV 
imbrunir  della  notte — the  hour  beloved  of  Paoli. 
For  three  days  the  precious  remains  lay  in  state, 
then  on  September  17th,  under  triumphal  arches, 
the  bier  was  carried  to  the  house  where  Paoli  was 
born,  which  had  been  repaired  and  offered  by 
Paoli 9s  heir,  Franceschini  Pietri. 
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The  lower  room  was  transformed  into  a 
mortuary  chapel,  and  there  the  44  Father  of  the 
Country”  rests  in  peace.  Over  the  entrance 
door  a  marble  slab  bears  in  Corsican  the  words, 
44  The  Father  of  the  Country  is  here  buried.  He 
lies  where  he  was  born.  The  pious  wish  of 
Corsica  is  fulfilled.” 

Morosaglia  possesses  a  special  school,  44  l’ecole 
de  Paoli,”  founded  by  the  patriot  in  the  old 
Franciscan  convent.  The  village  is  surrounded 
by  magnificent  chestnut  trees,  and  as  the  road 
mounts  towards  the  Col  de  Prato,  there  are  fine 
views  of  Cinto  and  Paglia  Orba. 

The  Col  de  Prato  (974  metres)  is  dominated 
by  rocks  of  San  Pietro  d’Accia,  and  the  great 
wall  of  rock  which  rises  to  the  summit  of  San 
Pietro  (1,766  metres). 

From  the  Col  one  can  climb  the  San  Pietro  in 
two  hours,  through  beautiful  beech  woods. 
Although  not  so  very  high,  from  the  summit 
one  can  see  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in 
Corsica.  It  is  possible  to  descend  to  Piedi- 
croce  in  one  and  three-quarter  hours,  or  to 
Campana  in  two  hours.  Beyond  the  Col  the 
road  crosses  fine  pasture  land,  and  descends  in 
long  4  4  lacets  ’  *  through  wonderful  old  chestnut 
trees,  under  which  I  found  primroses.  The 
blue  hepatica  is  said  to  grow  in  this  district,  and 
also  lilies  of  the  valley,  but  I  never  found  either. 

Every  green  slope  in  the  valley,  has  its  hamlet, 
one  of  the  prettiest  being  Porta,  which  has  a 
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very  fine  campanile.  Just  before  reaching  Cam- 
pana,  one  passes  the  Fontaine  de  Tigliona,  the 
water  of  which  is  renowned  all  through  the 
Castagniccia.  This  district  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  island,  innumerable 
villages  lie  hidden  in  the  chestnut  woods. 

The  old  convent  at  Orezza  is  a  picturesque 
building,  and  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Corsican  resistance  under  the  Genoese  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Gendarmerie. 

Piedicroce  is  a  summer  resort,  much  frequented 
by  the  people  of  Bastia.  In  twenty-five  minutes 
by  a  mule  path  one  can  reach  the  Eaux  d’ Orezza. 
These  waters  belong  to  the  department,  they 
are  cold  and  effervescent  and  come  from  two 
springs,  the  4 4  Sorgente  Soprana,”  and  44  Sor- 
gente  Sottana.”  The  latter,  which  is  the  most 
used,  is  exported  under  the  name  of  44  Eau 
d’ Orezza.”  Of  all  the  iron  water,  it  is  the  least 
disagreeable  in  taste  and  gives  better  results. 
Many  people  who  come  for  the  waters  lodge  in 
the  hamlet  of  Stazzona,  two  kilometres  from 
Piedicroce. 

The  San  Pietro  can  be  climbed  in  two  and  a 
quarter  hours  from  Piedicroce,  there  is  a  mule 
path  almost  to  the  summit.  There  is  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  there  every  year  on  the  29th  June.  On  the 
way  up  one  sees  the  little  village  of  Campodonico, 
perched  above  a  precipice,  and  dominated  by  a 
fine  rock  on  which  stands  a  tower.  Formerly 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  having  no 
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cemetery,  threw  their  dead  into  a  deep  gully 
(said  to  be  bottomless)  near  by. 

Near  Piedipartino  is  a  fine  cascade,  reached 
in  twenty  minutes  from  Piedicroce,  and  from  it 
one  can  get  to  Stazzona  in  half  an  hour. 

If  one  is  not  pressed  for  time,  it  is  well  worth 
continuing  the  road  to  Cervione  (twenty  kilo¬ 
metres)  a  most  charming  place.  The  road 
passes  through  several  hamlets  shaded  by  chest¬ 
nut  trees,  and  near  Quercito  (seventeen  and  a 
half  kilometres  from  Piedicroce)  a  road  to  the 
right  leads  to  the  Eaux  Minerales  de  Pardina 
(one  kilometre).  These  waters,  which  are  also 
exported,  resemble  those  of  Orezza,  but  are 
more  easily  digested  as  they  contain  less  iron. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  facing  the 
village  of  Castagneto,  stands  the  old  convent  of 
Alesani,  where  Theodore  de  Neuhoff  was 
crowned  king. 

Cervione  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  villages 
of  the  east  coast,  built  high  above  the  plain  on 
the  slope  of  Monte  Castello  (1,107  metres), 
surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  shaded  by  beautiful  olive  and  chestnut  trees. 
The  village  possesses  a  mineral  spring  also,  “  Eau 
de  Ramacani,”  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Evian. 

In  former  times  Cervione  was  an  important 
town,  and  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Aleria. 
It  possessed  a  handsome  cathedral,  palace,  and 
seminary.  The  latter  is  now  used  as  the  school- 
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house  and  town  hall.  The  Convent  of  St. 
Francis  served  as  refuge  for  Paoli  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  troubles,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  first  installed  the  national  printing  house, 
later  removed  to  Corte. 

The  Bishop’s  palace  can  also  be  visited,  where 
Theodore  de  Neuhoff  installed  himself,  after 
turning  out  the  Bishop. 

At  two  kilometres  from  Cervione,  at  Muchieto, 
is  the  Eglise  de  St.  Christine  (1473)  of  almost 
unique  design.  About  an  hour’s  walk  also  is 
the  Chapelle  de  Scobiccia,  from  where  there  is  a 
lovely  view.  The  chapel  contains  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  white  marble,  which  was  found  by 
fishermen  on  the  shore  near  Prunete.  It  was 
packed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  they  believe 
it  must  have  come  from  a  Spanish  ship  which 
was  known  to  have  been  wrecked  coming  from 
Genoa,  and  which  had  on  board  an  altar,  statues, 
etc.,  the  work  of  Florentine  artists,  for  a  church 
at  Cordova. 

When  I  last  went  to  Cervione,  the  rooms  in 
the  hotel  were  all  occupied.  The  proprietor  had 
found  rooms  for  us,  however,  in  a  house  near  by. 
Expecting  to  find  ourselves  in  an  ordinary  house 
belonging  to  some  peasant,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  a  large  private  house,  beautifully 
furnished  with  antique  furniture,  and  two  charm¬ 
ing  old  Corsican  ladies  waiting  to  receive  us. 
Madame  A.  was  the  widow  of  the  former  Mayor 
of  the  village,  and  since  his  death  had  lived  on 
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in  the  old  house  with  her  sister  and  little  girl. 
It  was  a  most  charming  old  place,  each  bed¬ 
room  had  a  tiny  dressing-room  which  was  the 
powder-closet  in  olden  times.  No  one  would 
have  dreamt  of  the  existence  of  this  old-world 
house,  hidden  away  as  it  was  in  a  corner,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  more  modern  houses  of  the 
peasants,  a  relic  of  the  days  wThen  Cervione  was 
an  important  town. 

One  can  get  to  Bastia  quite  easily  from 
Cervione,  it  is  only  seven  kilometres  dowTn  and 
across  the  valley  to  the  main  road  from  Aleria 
to  Bastia,  and  forty-six  from  there. 

There  is  a  prettier  road,  however,  which  joins 
the  main  road  farther  along  at  Padulella  (forty- 
two  kilometres  from  Bastia).  It  turns  to  the 
left  at  Muchieto,  and  passes  through  San  Nicolao, 
descending  from  there  to  the  plain.  There  is 
a  beautiful  cascade  (Cascade  d’Ageluline)  by 
the  Pont  de  Bucatoja,  not  far  before  San 
Nicolao. 

To  return  to  Ponte  Leccia  and  the  road  to 
Bastia — the  next  place  of  interest  after  leaving 
Ponte  Leccia  is  the  hamlet  of  Ponte  Nuove, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  old  Genoese 
bridge  of  five  arches  built  across  the  Golo.  Near 
by  is  an  old  fortified  barracks  with  battlemented 
walls.  The  old  bridge  was  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  battle  which  practically  settled  the  fate  of 
Corsica. 

On  8th  May,  1769,  the  French  and  Corsicans 
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found  themselves  face  to  face  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Golo.  Overwhelmed  as  they  were  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  French  troops,  the 
islanders  had  no  chance,  and  the  battle  became 
a  massacre.  The  positions  taken  by  Paoli  have 
been  much  criticized,  particularly  the  wall  which 
was  built  across  the  bridge  on  the  right  bank, 
leaving  only  an  extremely  narrow  passage.  The 
bridge  was  guarded  by  German  deserters,  whose 
orders  were  to  fire  on  any  who  attempted  to  force 
the  passage.  The  Corsicans,  retreating  from 
hill  to  hill,  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  or 
to  flee,  and  were  massacred  by  hundreds.  They 
say  the  water  of  the  Golo  was  crimson  for  days 
after  the  catastrophe. 

That  tragic  day  had  far-reaching  results,  un¬ 
dreamt  of  then,  which  were  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  Europe.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had 
Paoli  won  the  battle,  the  island  would  have  been 
placed  by  him  under  the  protection  of  England 
again,  and  Napoleon,  born  a  few  days  later, 
would  have  become  a  British  subject. 

Casamozza,  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
Ghisonaccia,  is  eighteen  kilometres  beyond 
Ponte  Nuovo,  and  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
along  this  part.  From  Casamozza  to  Bastia  has 
already  been  described. 

The  tour  of  the  island  is  completed ;  I  have 
naturally  only  described  the  principal  and  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  island,  but  there  are 
innumerable  valleys  and  villages  to  be  explored 
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by  the  tourist  who  has  the  time  to  spare,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  each  is  different,  and  has  its 
own  particular  charm,  for  variety  is  the  keynote 
of  Corsican  scenery,  and  few  places  are  so  en¬ 
dowed  by  Nature  as  this  small  island. 
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Arundo  donax,  39 
Asparagus,  52 
Asphodel,  40,  135,  177,  212 
Asphodelus  microcarpus,  82 


Bellis  sylvetris,  67 
Berberis  vulgaris,  183 
Bilberry,  201 
Biscutella,  117 
Bonsaintgaultia,  16 
Borrago  laxiflora,  22 
Bupleurum  stellatum,  191 
Buxis  sempervirens,  181 

Calamintha  Corsica,  196 
Calendula  arvensis,  13,  53 
Calycotone  spinosa,  14,  54 
Campanula,  182 
Carlina  corymbosa,  200 
Carlina  macrocephala,  200 
Catmint,  182 
Celandine,  23 
Centaurea,  200 
Cerinthe  Aspera,  82 
Chamsedrys,  188 
Cheiianthes  odor  a,  56 
Cheiranthes  cheirii,  99 
Cichorium  intybus,  200 
Cistus  albidus,  10,  22 
Cistus  monspeliensis,  10, 
22 

Cistus,  yellow,  41 
Clavaliep  des  Indes,  25 
Clemati^  cirrhosa,  82 
Colchicum  autumnalis,  202 
Convolulus  sicilus,  113 
Convolulus  soldanella,  82 
Corncockle,  82 
Coronilla,  22 


262 
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Crocus,  60,  140,  176 

-  Corsicus,  56 

-  minimus,  56 

-  versicolor,  42 

Crozophora  tinctoria,  113 
Cupressus  sempervirens, 
218 

Cyclamen,  21,  22,  23,  140, 
176 

-  Neapolitanum,  12, 

175,  176,  181 
Cystopterus  fragilis,  202 
Cytinus  hypocistus,  11 
Cytisus  trifolium,  22 

Daisy,  202 
Daphne  gnidium,  24 
Datura  stramonium,  44 
Delphinium  requienii,  82 
Dianthus,  200 

-  longicaulis,  200 

-  sylvestris,  182 

Digitalis,  23,  177,  184,  196 
Doronicum  cordatum,  191 
Doronicum  Corsicum,  200 

Echium  vulgare,  22,  71, 
84 

Epilobium,  55,  201 

- Alpinum,  191 

Erica  arborea,  10 
Eryngium  maritimum,  17, 
39 

Erythrsea  centaurium,  182 
Erythrasa  maritima,  42 
Euphorbia  characias,  141, 
220 

Euphorbia  dendroides,  109 

Fennel,  55,  71,  182,  220 
Frankenia  hirsuta,  19 

Gagea  liotardi,  191 


Galactites  tomentosa,  135 
Genista  horrida,  42 
Genista  lobelii,  200 
Gentiana  asclepiadea,  201 
Gentiana  lutea,  201 
Geum  montanum,  187 
Geum  rivale,  113 
Gladioli  segetum,  182 
Glaucium  flavum,  38 
Globularia  alypum,  220 
Golden-backed  fern,  56 
Gypsophila,  200 

Helianthemum  halimi- 
folium,  38,  84 
Helianthemum  tuberaria, 
42 

Helichrysum  frigidum, 

183,  191 

Helichrysum  stoechas,  19, 
182 

Hellebore,  55,  99,  133,  141, 
172,  177 
Holly  fern,  219 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  166 
Hypericum  Coris,  201 
Hypericum  Corsicum,  201 
Hypericum  hircinum,  140, 
182,  201 

Inula  viscosa,  11 

Iris,  44,  79,  99 

Iris  prendacorus,  38,  134 

JaSIONE  MONTANA,  148 
Juniper,  183 

Laricio,  160 
Lathy rus  angulatus,  53 
Lathyrus  nissolia,  53 
Lathyrus  sylvestris,  182 
Lathyrus  tingitanus,  53 
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Laurentia  Michelii,  54 
Lavandula  stoechas,  10, 
14,  15 

Lavatera  arborea,  76,  104 
Leucanthemum  tomen- 
tosum,  195,  199 
Leucoium  longifolium,  12, 
140 

Leucoium  roseum,  12 
Lilium  candidum,  82,  104 
Lilium  croceum,  97 
Linaria,  191,  201 
Lonicera  implexa,  10,  182, 
200 

Lupins,  22,  53 
Lychnis  diurna,  182 

Malope  malacoides,  182 
Malva  alcea,  182 
Matthiola  sinuata,  19,  38, 
39,  76,  133 

Melittus  melissophyllum, 
21 

Menthe  requiene,  200 
Mesembryanthemum  acin- 
aciforma,  17,  80,  121 
Mesembryanthemum  nodi- 
florum,  76 
Mistletoe,  198 
Morisia  hypogoea,  82 
Mullein,  140,  195 
Muscari,  54,  82 
Myosotis  pyrenaica,  191, 
195,  199 

Myosotis  Soleirolii,  200 
Myrtus  communis,  10 

Narcissus,  23,  37,  134, 
140,  166 

Narcissus  tazzetta,  55 
Narthecium  reverdum,  200 
Nerium  oleander,  111 


Nigella  damascena,  77,  97 
Nymphaea  alba,  90,  112 
Nymphasa  lutea,  112 

Ononis,  200 
Ophioglossum,  42 
Opuntia  ficus  indicus,  14, 
27 

Opuntia  frutescens,  14 
Orabanche,  177 
Orchidaceae — 

Aceras  anthropophora, 
55 

Barlia  longibracteata,  77 
Cephalanthera  ensifolia, 
148 

Cephalanthera  rubra,  177 
Epip actus  latisfolia,  177 
Habenaria  montana,  177 
Limodorum  abortivum, 
52,  177 

Listera  ovata,  177 
Ophrys,  177 

Ophrys  Bertolonii,  54, 
82 

Orchis,  108,  139,  177, 

201,  230 

Orchis  Coriophora,  42 
Orchis  laxiflora,  88,  155, 
182 

Orchis  morio,  42 
Orchis  palustris,  23,  42, 
113 

Orchis  papilionacea,  42, 
113 

Orchis  paucifiorum,  104 
Orchi$  pyramidalis,  78 
Orchis  Sambucina,  23 
Serapias,  42,  108,  113 
Serapias  cordigera,  54, 
177 

Spiranthes  autumnalis, 

12 
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Ornithogalum  umbellatum, 
56 

Osmunda  regalis,  121,  181, 
202 

Oxalis  cernua,  13 
Oxyria  reimformis,  199 

Pancratium  illyricum, 
23,  55,  99,  1 55,  177 
Pancratium  maritimum,  79 
Papaver  setigerum,  54 
Peony,  141 

Phagnalon  saxatile,  42 
Phagnalon  Tenerii,  82 
Phylleria  media,  10 
Phyteuma  Schleicher,  183, 
191,  196 

Pinguicula  grandiflora,  200 
Pinus  maritima,  120 
Pinus  pinea,  13 
Pistacia  lentiscus,  10 
Pisum  elatius,  56 
Pittosporum  tobira,  14 
Plumbago  Europea,  234 
Polygala,  38,  82 
Polygonatum  officinale, 

200 

Polypodium,  56,  202 

-  dryopteris,  202 

-  phegopteris,  202 

Potentilla  rupestris*  183 
Potentilla  tormentilla,  200 
Primroses,  171,  217,  222, 
249 

Prunus  spinosa,  38 
Psoralea  bituminosa,  53 
Pteris  Cretica,  110 
Pyrola  rotundifolia,  200 
Pyrola  uniflora,  148,  200 

Ranunculus  marschlinsii, 
191,  199 


Reseda  phyteuma,  54 
Romulea,  33,  103 

-  columns,  39 

Rosa  sempervirens,  88 
Rosemarinus  officialis,  71, 
76,  110,  140,  165 
Roses,  201 

- ,  mountain,  187 

- ,  sweet  briar,  201 

Saponaria  ocymoides,  200 
Sarothamnus  scoparius,  55, 
200 

Saxifraga  cuneifolia,  191 
Saxafraga  tridactylites, 
140,  202 
Scilla,  201 

Scilla  autumnalis,  12 
Scilla  Corsica,  42 
Scoloperdrium  vulgare,  99, 
219 

Sedum  ceruleum,  85,  141 
Sedum  rubens,  39 
Senecio  cineraria,  77 
Silene  cericea,  19,  33,  38, 
39,  133 

Silver-backed  fern,  144 
Smilax  aspera,  10 
Solanum,  118 
Spartum  jonceum,  54, 
177 

Spinach,  202 
Spirae  ulmaria,  113 
Spleenwort,  56,  202 
Stachys  heraclea,  200 
Sternbergia  lutea,  56 
Sterocarpus  resamoides, 
196 

Strawberry,  177 
Symphytum,  113 


Thyme,  170 
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Thymus  herba  barona,  42, 
165,  172,  200 
Trifolium  stellata,  53 

Ulex  Europjeus,  55 
Urginea  maritima,  12 

Valerian  Montana,  191 
Valerian  saliunca,  191 
Valerian  tripterus,  191 


Vetch,  22 

Viburnum  laurestinus,  10, 
22  ’ 
Vicia  atropurpurea,  53 
Viola  biflora,  187,  191, 

196 

Viola  nummularifolia,  191, 
196 

Violets,  23,  140 
Vitex  agnus  castus,  14 
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“A  beautiful  book.  .  .  .  Miss  Archer  has  lived  in  the  island 
for  ten  years,  has  absorbed  its  legendary  and  very  dramatic 
history,  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  its  picturesque  by¬ 
paths,  and  above  all  has  emphasised  its  wonderful  floral  attrac¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Whether  one  goes  to  Corsica  or  not,  it  is  a  book  to 
buy.” — Clement  K.  Shorter  in  the  London  Sphere. 
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